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We gilt-edged paper that 

5) used to be in vogue for 
V remy & the writing of sermons, 
PSUR Sthe sheets bound to- 
gether with a bit of narrow pink ribbon, 
the little manuscript now for the first 
time printed has lain long on a dusty 
shelf in an old safe in the country. 
Whatever objections there might have 
been to its publication at an earlier day 
have long been removed with the prin- 
cipal actors in the nearly forgotten scene 
it so vividly evokes. Two of these—the 
Marquis of La Fayette and Joseph Bo- 
naparte, quondam King of Naples and 
King of Spain, styling himself at the time 
of this recital Count of Survilliers—have 
passed to their respective niches in his- 
tory, whence they cannot easily be dis- 
lodged by any evidence now discovered 
or discoverable. The third—the writer 
of the memorandum—is less secure of 
his niche, although widely known in his 
day as a writer of fiction and political 
satire in the little group of early New 
York Jittérateurs who were proud to 
recognize Washington Irving as their 
chief. James K.. Paulding, who was 
later on Secretary of the Navy in the 
Cabinet of President Van Buren, held 
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at the time of the interview he describes 
the post of Naval Agent at New York 

an ofhce appreciated by him, as he is 
frank to admit, for the unrivaled oppor- 
tunities it afforded for the indulgence of 
his pet vice of scribbling. At the time 
when Joseph Bonaparte came to see him 
he was occupying a house in Whitehall 
Street which had fallen to the share of 
his wife upon the death of her father, 


Peter Kemble, shortly before’—‘‘the 
house,” he writes Irving (abroad at the 
time), ‘“‘which we have so often 


haunted,” and he adds, “If living in a 
great house constitutes a great man after 
the fashion of New York, a great man 
am I, at your service. 

Lafayette’s final visit to the United 
States, undertaken as the guest of the 
nation upon invitation by President 
Monroe, began with his landing in New 
York on August 15, 1824, and lasted 
until September of the following year. 
Joseph Bonaparte had come in 181s, 
after the failure (if it was actually at- 
tempted) of the plan ascribed to him to 
take the place of his brother Napoleon 
on the war-ship bound for St. Helena, 
and was then living in considerable style 
and luxury at Point Breeze, near Borden- 
town, New Jersey. 

With these few words of necessary in- 
troduction, the little manuscript may be 
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left to speak for itself, the editor reserv- 
ing such comment as may still be called 
for until the conclusion of its testimony. 
It is inscribed simply: 


INTERVIEW WITH [JOSEPH BONAPARTI 


On the return of La Fayette from his 
toul through the United States, I dined 
with him in a large company at my 
brother's, who was at that time Mayor 
of the city of New York. Among the 
guests were the late Cadwallader D. 
Colden and John J. Morgan, then a 
member of Congress, and many others 
whose names it is not worth while 
specify. 

he conversation at table turned on 
the political situation of France, on 
which subject Mr. Colden, who sat near 
La Fayette, requested information of 
the General, professing at the same time 
his inability to comprehe nd it. La 
Fayette then entered very frankly into 
the state of political parties in that 
country, the Republicans, Carlists, and, 
lastly, the Orleans party, to which, said 
he, “I belong.”’ It will be recollected 
that during his progress through the 
United States, La Fayette had uniformly 
announced himself a Republican, and 
knowing as | did that the Orleans party 
had no pretensions to an afhnity with 
Republicanism, this frank avowal ex- 
cited my surprise at the time and often 
recurred to my recollection. | thought 
I must have misunderstood the General, 
and, meeting Mr. Morgan shortly after- 
ward, took occasion to compare notes 
with him. His recollection perfectly 
corresponded with mine, and he was 
equally surprised at the inconsistency 
of La Fayette’s public with his private 
declarations. 

At this period General Charles Lalle- 
mand had established a seminary in the 
city for the education of boys, and my 
eldest son was one of his scholars. This 
produced an intimacy between the Gen- 
eral and myself. He occasionally dined 
with my family, and borrowed money 
which he never repaid. One day after 
dinner, when no one else was present, the 
conversation turned on La Fayette, and 

[ then related what he had said at my 
brother’s table. 

Lallemand appeared exceedingly sur- 
prised and begged me to repeat the con- 
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versation, which | did very circumstan 
tially. He made no reply, fell into a 
reverie, and soon afterward left me. 

Not long afterward | was somewhat 
surprised at receiving a message from 
Jose ph Bonaparte expressing a particu- 
lar desire to see me, and requesting that 
I would designate the hour for an inter- 
view at my house. I complied with his 
wish, and about twelve o'clock the next 
day he came alone. After the usual 
compliments, he proceeded to state the 
object of his visit. Lallemand had com- 
municated to him the declaration of La 
Fayette at my brother’s table, and 
Joseph had called to ascertain if the 
statement was correct. Perceiving that 
I was a little surprised, he added, “I 
will afterward tell you my reason for 
particularly wishing to know.” 

I complied with his request, and he 
then gave me the following curious de- 
tails: 

He stated that not long after La 

Fayette came to this country he paid 
him a visit at his chateau in New Jersey, 
and while there had requested a private 
interview, in the course of which he pro- 
nounced France to be on the eve of a 
revolution which would be fatal to the 
Sourbon Dynasty, and distinctly and 
positively proposed to Joseph that if he 
would advance him two millions of dol- 
lars he would make his nephew Napo- 
leon King of France. 

“I confess,” continued Joseph, “that 
I did not believe him at the time. I 
knew the situation of France was pre- 
carious, but had no idea that the revolu- 
tion was so near at hand, or that La 
Fayette had the power to direct it so 
completely as has since appeared. Be- 
sides, | had not at my disposal the means 
he required, for, though rich, the sup- 
port of various members of my family, 
together with the perpetual application 
of my brother’s exiled friends, left me 
little beyond my necessary personal ex- 
penses. This last was the reason I gave 
for declining the proposal. It seems, 
however, that at the moment he was 
announcing himself to the people of the 
United States as a Republican, and at 
your brother’s table as an adherent of 
the Duke of Orleans, he made me the 
offer of placing my nephew on the 
throne of France for the sum of two 
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millions of dollars. I have long believed 
La Fayette devoid of faith, and now | 
am satished. Future events may give 
great importance to my knowledge of his 
character.” 

in my answer I gave him to under- 
stand very distinctly that in complying 
with his request I had no intention of 
casting the slightest imputation on the 
character of La Fayette, of whose offer 
to him I was till now entirely ignorant; 
that the General was so intimately as- 
sociated with our Washington, and had 
borne so prominent a part in the attain- 
ment of our independence, that no cir- 
cumstances could ever induce me to 
become an instrument in casting the 
slightest imputation on his name. Jo- 
seph assented to this with a bow, but 
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| thought he looked rather disappointed, 
and our subsequent conversation let me, 
as I thought, into the secret of the prin- 
cipal object of his Visit. 

I soon perceived that he cherished a 
deep enmity to La Fayette, whom he 
considered the great enemy of his broth- 
er Napoleon. He proceeded to tell the 
origin of the General’s opposition, which 
he denied was founded on any attach- 
ment to Republican institutions, but 
the details are too long to be inserted 
here. It must suffice to say that Joseph 
directly accused him of being the great 
cause of the surrender of Paris, the abdi- 
cation of Napoleon, and the subsequent 
degradation of France. He asserted 


that La Fayette as [vice-] president of 


the [Chamber of Deputies] took the op- 
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portunity presented by the critical situa- 


tion of Napoleon during the siege of 


Paris to use all his interest and effort 
for the purpose of crippling his power 
at the precise period when the Romans 
would have created a Dictator. This he 
asserted was the decisive cause of the 
surrender and abdication. Perceiving 
new restrictions continually proposed 
for the limitation of that power which 
should then have been absolute, he 
despaired of final success, and yielded 
not so much to the allied armies as to the 
fetters of La Fayette and his party in 
the [Representative Assembly]. Most 
unquestionably history justifies these 
assertions, for it distinctly appears that 
such was the course pursued by the 
party of which La Fayette was the head. 
Of his motives, God alone can judge. It 
was assuredly no time to propose re- 
strictions when nothing but a Dictator 
could save the state. 

Our interview lasted upward of three 
hours, in the course of which Joseph 
became not only warm, but eloquent on 
the subject of his brother, although he 
spoke but indifferent English and I was 
ignorant of French. He denied that 
Napoleon was a tyrant. He was the 
creature of necessity, and his ambition 
was imposed upon him as a solemn, im- 
perative duty. He stood forth the re- 
generator of the age and was placed in a 
situation where to prevent everything 
from going backwards it was: necessary 
to be always going forward. The insti- 
tutions which he had established in 
France by his absolute will were yet 
highly favorable to the freedom and 
happiness of mankind and especially 
[to] the people of France who at that 
moment were in the enjoyment of rights 
denied to the rest of Europe. Napoleon 
was therefore an object of extreme jeal- 
ousy, of bitter, enduring hate, for he had 
broken the great Arch of Legitimacy— 
he had humbled Kings and exalted the 
People. His existence and his power 


were incompatible with the safety of 


ancient abuses, and hence he knew that 
no permanent repose could be enjoyed 
by Europe unless the old established 
despotisms were so humbled as to be 
acquiescent, or their systems so modified 
as to associate harmoniously with that 
which he had established in France. In 


short, he well knew that all the great 
powers of Eurcpe were either secretly 
or openly united against him and that 
his son could never reign in peace unless 
the enemies of France were absolutely 
subdued into acquiescence beforehand. 
His latter wars, though apparently offen- 
sive, were not so in reality, since they 
were only to disarm enemies who, as 
plainly appeared in the end, were only 
waiting for an opportunity to wield 
them to his destruction. 

“My brother,” concluded he, “‘would 
during the years of his undisturbed 
reign have been glad of repose for the 
remainder of his life. But his position 
and his destiny would not permit. It 
seems that a great martyr was necessary 
to lead the way to the freedom of Eu- 
rope, and none more illustrious than my 
brother could have been selected from 
the race of mankind.” 

There was a fine bust of Napoleon by 
Canova in the room, and while Joseph 
was thus vindicating his brother with 
eloquent, affectionate enthusiasm, | 
thought I never saw a more striking 
likeness than between the two. Joseph 
was dressed very neatly, but very plain- 
ly, in a blue coat and pantaloons and 
white waistcoat. He had gradually be- 
come exceedingly animated, having at 
length risen from his chair, and, standing 
directly in front of the bust, could 
scarcely refrain from tears as he vindi- 
cated that most extraordinary of men 
whose character, actions, motives, and 
destiny will probably remain subjects of 
unceasing doubt, inveterate contro- 
versy. Io me it appears that the future 
history of the world will demonstrate 
that, with the exception of Washington, 
he has done more for the liberties of 
mankind than any other man that ever 
lived. Whether such was his object, or 
whether he was only an instrument of 
Providence in bringing about eventually 
results which he neither desired nor an- 
ticipated, is more than belongs to human 
sagacity to decide. 

Joseph spoke with contempt of the 
pretended private conversations, secret 
motives, and still more secret interviews 
of Napoleon with different persons, 
most especially his brothers, which had 
been laid before the world in history and 
memoirs. Among others he instanced a 
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particular account of the interview be- 
tween himself and Napoleon when the 
latter sent for him from Naples to Ba- 
yvonne in order to make him King of 
Spain, in which the writer had detailed 
the very words that passed between 
them. 

“*How should these people know any- 
thing about the matter?” 
said Joseph. “There was 
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thrones, seeing that I have only a cer- 
tain number of brothers, will perceive 
that I cannot make more than a certain 
number of kings without going out of 
my own family, and will therefore sub- 
mit to their elevation, but if I once begin 
with my marshals they will not know 
where I mean to stop, and will combine 





nobody present but our- 
selves; I have never 
opened my lips on the 
subject, and, as to my 
brother, he never told 
anything that was not 
necessary to be known. 
To show you how much 
of the matter was known 
by this writer, I will tell 
you exactly how it was. 
You may recollect I was 
at that time King of 
Naples. The people were 
quiet, | may say happy, 
under my government, 
and, as for myself, | had 
no ambition to occupy 
any other throne. In 
this state of things I 
was sent for by mybrother 
and set out for Bayonne 
without in the least sus- 
pecting his object. On 
my arrival he conducted 
me to his private closet, 
and, being a man of few 
words and little cere- 














mony, abruptly said, ‘I 
have sent for you, Joseph, 
to make you King of 
Spain. , 

‘I replied | had no wish to be King 
of Spain, or to exchange a quiet, peace- 
able throne to reign over a people who 
could only be governed by force, even 
by their own legitimate sovereigns. | 
begged him therefore to excuse me and 
named some of his most distinguished 
marshals in my stead. But my brother 
objected. ‘Europe,’ said he, ‘is accus- 
tomed to see my brothers made kings, 
and will acquiesce in your elevation to 
the throne of Spain not only because 
you are already a king, but because you 


are my brother. The monarchs of 


Europe who occupy their hereditary 
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the Navy during Van Buren’s Administration 


against me as an absoiute measure of 
self-defense. You must go, Joseph.’ 
“*But who will you make King of 
Naples?’ asked I. 
““*Murat—he is my brother-in-law.’ 
“T consented at last most unwillingly, 
and this was all that passed between us.” 
Several things occurred in this long 
interview which convinced me that Jo- 
seph looked anxiously, if not confidently, 
to the elevation of his nephew, young 
Napoleon, to the throne of France, and 
that preliminary measures were at that 
time going on. I took occasion to ex- 
press my sincere regrets at the course 
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pursued by tne Imperial Court toward 
this devoted youth, who was little less 
than a state prisoner, a victim to the 
jealous, dastardly policy of Austria and 
her allies. Joseph showed me a letter 
which, being in cipher, he interpreted 
for me, from which it appeared that the 
agents of the Napoleon party in France 
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had at length succeeded in opening a 
correspondence with the young man, 
who, however, died not long after, and 
this, | imagine, put a final stop to all 
the hopes of the Bonaparte family in 
France. Not long after this interview 
Lallemand had received permission to 
return to France, and on his departure 
was charged with important communi- 
cations which he betrayed to Louis 
Philippe, for which he was made a Peer 
of France and Governor of the important 
frontier post of Strasbourg. 

When Joseph left me, the impression 
on my mind was that had he not been 
Napoleon’s brother he would have 
passed for a very remarkable man. 

| had almost forgot to mention that 
the conversation having incidentally 
turned toward his chateau at Borden- 
town, he mentioned as the principal 
reason for choosing that situation a con- 
versation with Napoleon, I think imme- 
diately, or not long after, Napoleon’s re- 
turn from Russia. They were alone 
together, and his brother, laying a large 
map of the United States on a table, said: 
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‘Joseph, it is very probable that the 


time is not distant when you and | 
will be forced to seek an asylum in the 
United States. Come, let us look out 
the best spot.” 

After a careful examination they de- 
cided that the most desirable place was 
somewhere between the 7 ire and 
Hudson in the state of New Jersey. 
Napoleon was dk orl to a slow and 
painful sacrifice, but Joseph found refuge 
in the United States, and was governed 
in his selection of a home by the recol- 
lection of the prophetic interview with 
his brother. 


J. K. P. 


The meeting between Lafayette and 
Joseph Bonaparte referred to in th 
“Interview” occurred at Bordentown 
on the 26th of September, 1824. The 
General was under obligations to Napo- 
leon’s brother, if only of a very general 
and little personal nature. Joseph had 
been the negotiator of the 
Campo Formio, under which Lafayette 
had obtained his release from an Aus- 
trian dungeon. Furthermore, he had 
been the guest of Joseph at Mortefon- 


taine on the occasion of the signing of 


the new treaty between France and th 
United States, likewise negotiated by 
Joseph. It was natural that he should 
turn aside from his triumphal progress 
to greet his distinguished compatriot 
now that their respective positions were 
to a certain extent reversed. The visit 
is mentioned by Lafayette’s secretary, 
Levasseur, who, however, describes it 
only on its external, spectacular side 

the people from the surrounding coun- 
try swarming over the grounds of Point 
Breeze to get a look at Lafayette, and 
obtain, perhaps, for themselves or their 
children a blessing or other mark of 
recognition from the illustrious Friend 
of Liberty. Joseph, the secretary tells 
us, was good-natured about it; indeed, 
he was liberal at all times in allowing 
the public access to his estate, and was 


accustomed in particular to receive the 
people of Bordentown at a great display 
of fireworks each Fourth of July. 

The private conversation between the 
two men occurred in the study before 
dinner, and is related in substance by 
Bonaparte’s 


Charles Jared Ingersoll, 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH 
in his //istory of the Second War 
d "Ste ates and England. 
L afayerte, according to this st: atement, 
began by that he regretted 


the part he had taken in the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons; their dynas- 





friend, 
between the l nile 


Say ing 


ty could not endure, as it clashed 
too much with national sentiment; 
every one was now convinced that the 


Emperor’s son would be the best repre- 
sentative of the reforms accomplished 
by the Revolution. A donation of two 
million franes (not dollars) by Joseph, 
to be pi: iced 1 in the h: inds ot a committee 
to be named by Lafayette, would be 
sufficient to place Napoleon II. on the 
throne within two years’ time. Joseph 
declined the proposal, partly because of 
shortness of funds, partly because he 
mistrusted Lafayette’s ability to carry 
it out. Ingersoll adds: 

Joseph and Lafayette parted on the kind- 
est terms, which were never interrupted, al- 
though six years afterward they differed as 
much as ever on Lafayette’s last, and 
igain unfortunate, instrumentality in the at- 
tempt to restore a Bourbon monarch. 

Two discrepancies—neither of them 
very important—may be noted in the 
accounts of the interview given by Jo- 
S€ ph to Ingersoll and Paulding respec- 
tively. One concerns the sum men- 
tioned, which is obviously due 
to a misunderst: nding; the other is 
the omission in the interview with 
Paulding of any mention of a com- 
mittee to have the custody of the 
proposed fund. No one acquainted 
with Lafayette’s character, however 

particularly with his reputation 
for lavish generosity and disinter- 
ested giving—could for a moment 
entertain the hypothesis that the 
General was proposing a_ bribe. 
Almost at this very time he declined 
> gift of $200,000 and a township 


land, voted him by Congress, 
aa discouraged the efforts un- 
dertaken in several of the states 


to offer him money. 

There remains the question of 
Lafayette’s sincerity, which, despite 
Ingersoll’s assertion of their con- 
tinued friendship, was evidently 
gravely compromised in Bonaparte’ s 
eyes at the time of his visit to 
Paulding. 
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Was Lafayette a Republican, an 
Orleanist, a Bonapartist, or more simp]; 
a believer in constitutional liberty, ready 
to take advantage of any party to secure 
an advance in the general direction of 
his ideals? The subsequent correspon- 
dence between himself and Bonaparte 
sheds considerable light upon this ques- 
tion. 

Immediately upon hearing of the 
Revolution of 1830, Joseph wrote to La- 
fayette as the Frenchman who best 
knew his thoughts, taking occasion at 
the same time to express entire conf- 
in his character. Lafayette re- 
plied with every evidence of affection 
and esteem, as well as with considerable 
frankness. 


dence 


You have been disappointed in me during 
these latest happenings [he writes], not be- 


cause I had committed myself to you or to 
anybody else, but you have said to yourself, 
“Since Lafayette has felt it incumbent on 
him in view of the existing conditions to 


relax his well-known and oft- procl: uimed 
preference for completely re publ ican institu- 
tions, why has this concession been exerted 
to the advantage of another family than my 
own? Has he forgotten that three million 
votes have accre dite d the impe rial dy nasty og 

lhe first condition of republican con- 


victions being a respect for the general will, 
I was prevented from proposing a 


purely 





At 


THE MARQUIS OF LAFAYETTI 


about the time of his last visit to the United States 














VIEW NEAR BORDENTOWN FROM THE GARDENS OF JOSEPH BON APARTE’ 


[From a contemporary print.] 


American constitution, the best of all in my 
eyes; to have done so would have been to 
disregard the voice of the majority, to risk 


civil strife, and to invite a foreign war. If 


I was mistaken, it was at least against my 
constant inclination, and supposing that I 
was actuated by a vulgar ambition, even 
against what would have been called my 
own interest. A popular throne in the name 
of the national sovereignty, surrounded by 
republican institutions—that is° what we 
considered practicable. 

I might confine myself to saying that your 
dynz isty was dispe rsed, but l owe to 
your friendship my full and frank opinion. 
The Napoleonic system has been radiant 
with glory, but stamped with despotism, 
aristocracy, and servitude, and if there be a 
combination that could make these scourges 
tolerable and almost popular in France 
(which God forbid!), it would be a return of 
the imperial régime. Besides this, the son 
of your immortal brother has become an 
Austrian prince, and you know what the 
cabinet of Vienna is. There, my dear Count, 
in spite of my personal feelings toward you, 
you have the reasons which have prevented 
me from desiring the re-establishment of a 
throne whose constant tendency toward an- 


cient errors was demonstrated during the 
Hundred Days. 


This was in 1830. May it have been 
that in 1824—six years earlier—Lafa- 
yette, while holding the same opinion, 
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was in doubt whether Louis Philippe or 
the young Napoleon was more likely to 
provide the liberal monarchy of which 
the French nation had need, and, in the 
throes of that doubt, inclined now to the 
one side, now to the other? 

To understand this position one has 
to remember that the name “ Republic” 
in France was laden still with recollec- 
tions of the Terror; that at no time 
between the close of the great Revolu- 
tion and the later years of the reign of 
Louis Philippe would it have entered the 
region of practical politics to propose 
a revival of the republican régime. La- 
fayette himself had recoiled from par- 
ticipation in the later governmental 
stages of the earlier republic; conserv- 
ing his theoretical principles, he had 
subsequently held aloof from both the 
Empire and from the Bourbon monarchy 
he had helped to restore. In America 
he might reasonably and justly describe 
himself as a Republican; to a group of 
friends at a private table in a discussion 
of contemporary French politics he 
might well refer to the Orleanist party 
as the one to which he “‘belonged”’ in 
the sense that he was compelled to act 
with its representatives. In the privacy 
of Bonaparte’s study was he betrayed 
by the good feeling of the moment—the 
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sympathetic atmosphere of old France 
in the middle of his dust-laden journey— 
into a profession of the other alternative? 
Or did he only mean to sound Joseph as 
to the lengths he was prepared to go in 
an attempt to restore his nephew to the 
throne? Lafayette’s biographers all 
describe him as impulsive and prone to 
give his confidence on _ insufficient 
grounds. 

To Ingersoll Joseph writes on January 
2, 1831, that he has sure information 
that Lafayette proposed the exclusion 
of the Bourbons in the preceding July, 
and was willing to assent to the procla- 
mation of young Napoleon, but yielded, 
after a defense lasting thirty hours, to 
the arguments of those who wanted the 
Duke of Orleans. In another letter, 
written in the following March, he ad- 
mits, however, that Lafayette has 
informed him that in his (the Gener: il’s) 
opinion the Duke of Orleans alone was in 
a position to prevent war, and Joseph 
hints his belief that Lafayette was 
duped again. Ingersoll says: 

Joseph always held that on several great 
conjunctures Lafayette misjudged French 
interest, welfare, and glory; once by his 
flight from the head of the French army in 
1792; again by his acquiescence in the Bour- 
bon restoration of 1815; and a third time 
when he helped the Duke of Orleans to the 
throne: all calamities for his country. 


That this was Joseph’s final judgment 
we may well believe. It is not incom- 
patible with a belief in Lafayette’s 
integrity, which, although shaken for a 
moment at the time of his visit to Pauld- 
ing, was in all probability quickly re- 
established, as witness his reply to the 
letter of Lafayette last quoted: 


I am convinced that on this occasion, too, 
you have acted as you judged yourself bound 
in conscience to do. Please believe, my dear 
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General, that I am full of esteem, gratitude, 
and friendship for you, against wind and 
tide. 

That it will also be the verdict of his- 
tory it may be going too far to assert, 
yet historians are agreed that Lafa- 
yette was more remarkable for his quali- 
ties of heart than of head. “A political 
ninny,’ Napoleon called him, in one of 
his outbursts, “the eternal dupe of men 
and things.” But Taine, taking note 
of it, writes: 

With Lafayette and some others one em- 
barrassing detail remains, namely, proven 
disinterestedness, constant solicitude for the 
public good, respect for others, the authority 
of conscience, loyalty, and good faith; in 
short, pure and noble motives. 


“A weak man,” again he has been 
called, “overridden by the abstract 
peladiiie he professed.” But it is not 
a characteristic of weakness to remain 
faithful throughout a long career in 
troubled times to a single ideal, no mat- 
ter how abstract. Matched by the 
standard of public men in France who 
passed from Bourbon to Bonaparte and 
back again within a space of a few 
months, he appears a model of consis- 
tency. That he was venal, nobody has 
ever asserted. That he was ready upon 
more than one occasion to sacrifice him- 
self and his possessions for the cause of 
liberty is amply admitted. If he con- 
templated for an instant lending his in- 
fluence to a renewal of the Empire, it 
must have been in acceptance of the 
dictum announced by Joseph himself— 
“Individual families have duties to per- 
form in their relation to nations, but 
nations alone have rights to exercise.” 
The claim of Napoleon’s son, on this 
theory, rested upon his proclamation by 
the deputies in 1815, and was valid only 
until the nation made another choice. 
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W edding-gifts 


BY 
YRUS HOLT, a tall, 


? light-colored man some- 

*\ thing over thirty, stood 

¥¢ in his little front garden 

watering the Canter- 

bury-bells. He had 

slow, deft movements 

umsy dog taught to do clever 

tricks. But his tricks were all useful 

ones, though they sometimes seemed to 

him tiresome because nobody cared 

whether he did them or not. He lived 

alone in the little gray shingled house, 

and did over old furniture in the shop 

behind. Touring-cars stopped often at 

his gate, and ladies loved to talk with 

him. If he had traded on his charm, he 

might have sold out his shop as fast as 

he filled it; but that elaboration of busi- 
ness had never occurred to him. 

Cyrus not only bought and repaired 
furniture, but did his own cooking and 
kept the house neat. He never told how 
bitterly he hated all the sweeping and 
washing that went to fulfilling the old 
traditions his mother had kept up even 
through her illness, because he had a 
feeling she might get wind of such dis- 
loyalty, wherever her spirit lived, and 
perhaps be hurt by it. But sometime, 
he thought, he should shut the door and 
turn the key upon all the exacting tasks 
that lay in wait for him there. This 
would be after Annie Lincoln’s marriage, 
and the marriage came to-morrow. As 
he watered the Canterbury -bells he 
looked down on them worshipfully, all 
of them snow-white, standing in a chaste 
perfection, holding their scalloped cups 
up to the light. He had been sprinkling 
them for a long time, half in absent 
habit, and the drops lay thickly on them, 
and the ground about them was black 
with richness. His garden had never 
looked so happy and prosperous as this 
year, and yet this was the year when he 
felt himself done with it for ever. 

“You’ve got an elegant-lookin’ patch 
there,” came a woman’s voice from the 
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gate. It was an old voice with seam 
and cracks in it, yet always a thrill lik: 
perpetual laughter. 

Cyrus knew who she was: old Huld\ 
Lincoln from the Ridge. She was An- 
nie’s cousin of some distant degree, and 
she had walked over to the wedding. 
He had heard the neighbors speak of he: 
coming, laughingly, yet with tolerance. 
They knew she was half a gipsy, and th« 
wedding was to be a proper one. The 
aunt and uncle who had brought Annie 
up, and half pushed, half cajoled her into 
accepting Joel Brewster, were fore- 
handed folks, and they would not be 
over-pleased to see an awkward old re- 
lation stumbling into their gala-day. 
Joel Brewster might not be pleased. He 
was the storekeeper, and his first wife 
had been a Tappan and brought him 
money. 

Cyrus set down his watering-pot and 
went along the path. Huldy was resting 
her strong brown hands on the gate, 
while her keen eyes sought here and 
there in the garden with the professional 
gaze of one who also has built up a thing 
of beauty and knows the pitfalls in the 
way. She was a muscular, broad woman 
between sixty and seventy, dressed in 
dark-blue gingham of the thickness often 
devoted to men’s shirts, and Cyrus, who 
had thought of Annie’s wedding until 
he had got nervous over every detail, 
wondered whether Huldy would not 
< the picture if she had no clothes but 
these. 


“T never see such poppies in my life,” 
she said. 
“Too bad they wilt so quick, ain’t it?” 


Cyrus answered. ‘“‘They’re all right if 
you leave’’em on the stem, but if you 
cut ’em, where be they?” 

“You can plunge the stems into hot 
water.” 

“Yes, so the papers say. But I can’t 
say ’s I take much stock in it. What 
I'd like,” he said, in a burst of conf- 
dence, “‘would be to have hunderds of 
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’em in vases ’round the room for Annie’s 
weddin’. I couldn’t think of anything 
’rwould light it up so. But you can’t 
resk it. One and another wilts, and that 
spiles all the rest.” 

She glanced sharply at him. 
goin’ to the weddin’?” she asked. 

He shook his head. 

“I’ve heard Annie say consid’able 
about you,” she continued. “‘ That week 
she come over to the Ridge to see me 
she couldn’t talk about nobody else, 
your flower-garden and all. But if I 
hadn’t known ye I should ha’ thought, 
the way she spoke, you were an older 
man.” 

“That's it,” said Cyrus, gravely. “I 
spose Annie would think of me that 
way. When mother and I come back here 
to live, Annie didn’t seem no more ’n a 
little girl to me. I s’pose I seemed as 
old again to her as I be. I used to watch 
her, and kind of wait for her to grow up, 
and fust thing I knew she was goin’ to 
marry Brewster.” 

“Yes,” said Huldy. “I shouldn’t 
wonder if they kind of egged her on.” 

“Well,” said Cyrus, angrily, “that’s 
neither here nor there. ‘The weddin’s 
to-morrer, and next day she’ll be gone.” 

“Yes,” said Huldy, taking her hands 
off the gate, “that’s so. Well, I must 
be gittin’ along. If I don’t step lively 
[ sha’n’t git home ’fore night.” 

“Ain’t you goin’ to stay to the wed- 
din’ ?” 

“Law, no. I’m no hand for weddin’s. 
I'd ruther set down on the front steps 
with a bowl o’ bread and milk and hear 
the whippoorwill. But I’ve got a little 
mite of a present for Annie, and I’m goin’ 
to put it into her own hands. You want 
to see what ’tis?”’ 

Cyrus did want to see. She thrust a 
hand into her long pocket and pulled up 
the bottom of it in her search. When she 
brought the hand out, she opened it— 
a broad, brown, serviceablemember—and 
showed him two ten-dollar gold-pieces. 

soe ; : 

I’ve had ’em laid up for most eight 
year,” she said, “toward buryin’ me. 
But I got thinkin’ of Annie t’other night 
when I set eatin’ my supper on the steps, 
and I says, ‘Some o’ the Lincolns ’Il 
bury me and be glad to. And I'll tell 
Annie to lay these by and say nothin’ 
about ’em till she wants to run away 
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from Brewster, and mebbe they’ll 
her a ticket some’er’s.’” 

Cyrus stepped forward hastily and 
opened the gate, as if he would pursue 
her and her thoughts to their last con- 
clusion. *‘Do you know anything ag’inst 
Brewster?’ he demanded. 

“Not the leastest thing in the world.” 

“Then what makes you think she'll 
want to run away?” 

“Law, ’most everybody does,” 
Huldy, calmly. “From time to time, 
that is. But they git over it, and byme- 
by they quiet down for good. Only I 
kinder set by Annie. She’s a delicate 
little thing, and if she wanted to go I 
guess ’twould break her heart to find she 
couldn’t. So you ain’t goin’ to give her 
no poppies 

“No,” said Cyrus, “but I’m goin’ to 
give her these.” 

He swept his arm toward the Canter- 
bury-bells, and Huldy nodded at them, 
as if she acknowledged their perfection. 
“Yes,” said she. ‘“‘That’s more like 


buy 


said 


it. 

Cyrus did not finish watering the gar- 
den. He watched her tramping down 
the road, and then went back to his 
tract of Canterbury-bells and stood look- 
ing at them with a grave consideration. 
He knew how wonderful they were; yet 
now at the last he debated whether there 
could be anything more to do to crown 
their perfectness. But there was no last 
care to show them, and he turned back 
to the house. On the step he paused, 
with the feeling that some one was look- 
ing at him. There was no sound, but 
his senses told him he was not alone. 
There in the orchard path, half screened 
by the great lilac bush, she stood, Annie 
Lincoln in her light dress, the sun on her 
yellow hair. It seemed to him he could 
not get to her quickly enough, though 
he crossed the garden in long strides. 
It was not like Annie, really. It was 
like the ghost of her. As he came, he 
did not see her moving away from him, 
but at his call she returned to her place 
behind the bush. 

“Why, Annie!” he said; and that was 
all he could say for a moment. “ Where 
you goin’?” 

She stood staring at him as if she hard- 
ly knew what she might allow herself to 
answer, and he thought he had never 
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seen her look so strange. She was fair 
and delicate, but her eyes were a dark, 
deep brown, and now they seemed 
larger than ever, the pupils wide and 
black. 

“Where you goin’?” he repeated 
gently. It seemed to him he should have 
to reach over the fence and touch her 
arm to recall her from her trance. 

“To get some brakes,” she answered. 

“What for?” 

“They want ’em—for to-morrow ” 

“For trimmin’?” 

“Yes. They’re goin’ to trim the 
house.” 

“You run back home,” said Cyrus. 
He felt compassion for her, she seemed 
so tired and frail. Yet she was strong 
and healthy, really. This state was like 
the withering of a lovely flower. “I'll 
get ‘em for you and bring ’em in the 
mornin’.” 

“No, no,” she said. Now she looked 
terrihed. “I’d ruther go. I want to get 
away a spell.” 


Cyrus could understand that. He’° 


could fancy Aunt Sarah charging about 
the house, talking cake and decorations, 
and Uncle Timothy clumping in and out, 
silent but ponderous. 

“All right,” said he. “‘You go along 
down to the spring, and set there a spell 
and hear the brook runnin’. But don’t 
you worry about the brakes. I'll fetch 
you a whole cartload in the mornin’ while 
the dew’s on ’em.” 

She turned away, but she looked back 
at him. “Good-by!” she called. 

Cyrus put his hand on the fence, to 
leap it and hurry after her. But that 
would startle her and do him no good. 
So he stood staring, and the sound of her 
last word beat on in his ears until he had 
to answer it. 

“Don’t you say that word, Annie. 
There’s no such word betwixt you and 
me.” 

She stopped, and their eyes met sadly. 
Then she smiled in a strange way. 
“Yes,” said she, “I guess there is. If 
this ain’t good-by, I don’t know what 
good-by is.” 

Now she went on, and Cyrus leaped 
the fence and followed her. She walked 
rapidly down the lane and he walked 
beside her. 

“Annie,” said he, “you sick?” 


“No,” she answered, looking down 
and hurrying on. “I guess I’m well 
enough.” 

“They ’ain’t been worryin’ you?” 

*No. Oh, no.” 

“T s’pose you’re tired out,” said 
Cyrus, bitterly. “Sewin’ on things and 
beatin’ up cake. It’s no way to start 
out bein’ married. They’ve worked you 
like a dog.” 

Annie stopped and seemed to recover 
herself. She even smiled a little. 
“There, Cyrus,” she said. ‘You turn 
about and go back home. I’!! run along 
and set a minute by the spring.” 

She looked strangely lonely and un- 
friended, yet he could not think of any- 
thing to do to help her. 

“Don’t you want”—he hesitated 
“don’t you want I should go with you?” 

“No,” said Annie, quickly. “! 
couldn’t bear it.” 

“All right,” said Cyrus. 

But as he turned away from her it 
came to him suddenly that he must see 
her again before the morning. ‘You 
comin’ back this way?” he called. 

“No,” said she. “I shall go through 
the medder.” 

Cyrus, walking rapidly back, turned 
once to look at her. She, too, was walk- 
ing fast, and in a moment she crossed 
the little rise and he had lost her. Then 
he went into the house and shut the 
door behind him, not to be tempted to 
go out to follow her or even to look 
again at the Canterbury-bells. But 
while he did the tasks he hated, setting 
out his supper on the scoured table— 
though he had no mind to eat—he heard 
some one at the door, and hurried tow- 
ard it. The latch lifted, and Huldy 
stepped in with a little nod that did for 
ceremony. 

“Look here,” said she; “when you 
goin’ over there with your blooms?” 

“In the mornin’,” Cyrus answered, 
pulling out a chair for her. 

“Well, then, you see ’f you can see 
Annie, and you give her what I showed 
you, unbeknownst.” 

Again she plunged her hand into the 
deep pocket and trought out the two 
gold-pieces. Cyrus felt an unreasoning 
excitement. 

“Why didn’t you give ’em to her?” 
he asked. 
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“T never see her,” said Huldy. “I 
guess they didn’t want I should. They 
said she’d gone off some’er’s. I knew I 
shouldn’t git home ’fore midnight if I 
waited any longer, an’ I come away.” 

“T see Annie not twenty minutes ago,” 
said Cyrus. “She went down through 
that lane and she’s goin’ back through 
the medder. You take the cart-path an’ 
foller her. That’s what you do.” 

Huldy stood a moment, thinking. 
“Well,” said she, “I dunno’ what I’m 
goin’ to foller her for. You better do it 
yourself, come to that.” 

“No, I can’t. ’Tain’t my place. But 
you go, Huldy. You go.” 

“TI dunno’ what for.” 

Cyrus did not know either, but he felt 
she might understand that look in An- 
nie’s eyes. “You go,” he repeated. 
“You do it. You find out—” 

“What be I goin’ to find out?” Huldy 
asked him. 

“Find out how she feels about it.” 

**Bout her weddin’ ?” 

“Te. 

“There ain’t many girls can tell how 
they feel about their weddin’,” said 
Huldy, shrewdly. “I guess it’s all 
dream.” 

“Yes,” said Cyrus. “That’s it. That’s 
the way she looked. As if she’s in a 
dream.” 

Huldy glanced at him sharply. 
“Well,” said she, “what kind of a 
dream? Good or bad?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Cyrus. “She 
didn’t look hardly—right.” 

Huldy had sunk into the chair, and 
now she rose and stood for a moment 
looking down at her stout shoes. 

“Well,” said she, “I guess I'll chance 
it. I can give her the gold-pieces, and 
she needn’t say anything if she don’t 
want to. Which way ’d you say she 
went?” 

Cyrus opened the door for her. He 
felt an unreasoning haste. 

“You go down the lane,” he said. 
“Then there’s the cart-path. You foller 
that and ’twill bring you to the spring. 
I’d go with you, but I guess you'll make 
out better alone.” 

But some one else was striking into 
the lane—Joel Brewster, walking fast, 
his head high, and whistling. He was a 
heavy man, with a close, grizzled beard, 
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and bags under his eyes, and to Cyrus 
he had looked more and more unpleasant 
as the wedding-day came near. Brew- 
ster was a man who was always driving 
fast, bent on business and in haste about 
it. But now his haste was joyous, and, 
strangely, it did not become him. It 
was a distinct shock to hear him whis- 
tling. He nodded at the two. 

“Seen anybody goin’ this way?” he 
called. 

Cyrus did not answer, and Brewster 
hardly waited. 

“T guess | know where to find her,” he 
said. “‘Her uncle seen her turn in here.” 

He went on, and Cyrus watched him 
and hated his heavy shoulders. Yet his 
own shoulders were as broad, only they 
had muscle without fat. Huldy was 
watching, too. 

“That him?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Cyrus. 

“Well, then, I'll be moggin’ along 
home. I guess if anything could been 
done we'd better done it afore now. An’ 
mebbe you couldn’t, anyways. That 
kind of a creatur’s hard to git away from. 
Sometimes a girl’s bewitched. But you 
give her the money, quick as ever you 
can. - 

Again she drew forth the gold-pieces, 
but somehow he did not want to take 
them into his hand. They seemed to be 
the price of something that should not 
be sold. But he remembered then that 
they were to be the price of Annie’s de- 
liverance if she needed it. Huldy seemed 
to understand. She went to the window, 
slipped up the screen, and laid them on 
the sill. 

“There!” said she. ‘‘In the mornin’ 
you give ’em to her and tell her right out 
what I said. Tell her they’re to run 
away with, if she wants to go.” 

Cyrus came awake. “I'll see to it,” 
he said. ‘Now you come in and have a 
cup o’ tea and I'll harness up and carry 
you along home.” 

“No,” said Huldy. “’Bleeged to you, 
but I’d ruther by half walk.” 

Cyrus followed her to the gate. 
“Why,” said he, “it’s a matter o’ ten 
mile.” 

“T know it,” said Huldy; “but it’s 
moonlight, and good goin’ all the way. 
Besides, I kinder feel as if you’d better 
hang ’round here. It’s borne in on me, 
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and when I have them feelin’s I give in 
to em. Anyways, you set down an’ 
think it over, an’ when you hand her the 
money you speak up and tell her what 
it’s for.” 

Cyrus watched her away through the 
dusk and then went into the house and 
stood a moment in the front room looking 
at the gold-pieces on the sill. He thought 
of wrapping them in a little packet for 
Annie’s hand, but there was time enough 
for that, and he went off into the kitchen 
and left them lying there. After he had 
eaten hastily and as a matter of habit, 
he cleared away his supper, and the 
night was before him like a wall. Cyrus 
had thought a good many times of this 
one night, the last before Annie Lin- 
coln’s marriage. After it, he knew, he 
could not be the same again. When she 
walked out of the neighborhood into 
another man’s house she would have 
shut a door behind her, and he would be 
left in a strange state he did not like to 
think of, in the emptiness she had left. 
But the night was even more strange 
than he had fancied it. Perhaps Huldy 
had helped make it so, with her uncom- 
pleted errand and her dark talk of men 
and women who wanted to get away. 
He sat down in his arm-chair in the 
kitchen and bent forward over his folded 
hands in a throbbing misery. The 
moon came up and the whippoorwill 
sang, and there were scented waves of 
dampness, and it seemed to him the 
hours would never pass. He was not 
thinking either about Annie or his lack 
of her. He was only merged into a flood- 
ing life where everything is pain. It 
seemed to him he had sat there half the 
night when the clock struck and star- 
tled him. He counted, and could not 
believe himself, for it was only ten. And 
at the last quivering stroke somebody 
beat upon the door. But she did not 
wait for him to come. She called him 
over and over. 

“Cyrus! Cyrus! You there?” 

At the instant of her calling he was at 
the door, but it seemed to him that it 
was long enough for them to find her 
and drag her away from him. There she 
was, a slender figure in her light dress 
the moonlight turned to mist. Her hair 
was in one long braid, and it looked like 
silver. Cyrus put out his hand and 
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drew her in and shut the door behind her. 
Then he shot the great bolt, though 
when he slept there alone he never 
thought of fastening it at all. But the 
sound of the bolted door was reassuring 
to her, he knew, though she seemed not 
to notice it, for she fell to crying. 

““Come in here,” said Cyrus, guiding 
her into the living-room. “I'll get a 
light.” 

His passion of the hours before had 
hardened into a calm. He felt not like 
a lover, but a fighting man. 

“No, no,” said she. ‘Not in there. 
They'll see me through the window.’ 

“?T) they know you’re comin’? 

“No. They think I’m abed. I was 
goin’. I’d got my hair braided. But I 
dressed me again and come.” 

“Nobody ’Il see you in the kitchen,” 
said Cyrus. “I’ll pulldown thecurtains.”’ 

She went with him obediently, but 
when they stood in the broad track of 
moonlight from the kitchen window he 
turned and looked at her. He had for- 
gotten the lamp and all the quiet sani- 
ties he meant to weave about her. 

“What is it?” he asked her. ‘What 
made you come?” 

In the last minutes she had cried vio- 
lently, so that now she caught her breath 
in sad after-gasps, trying hard to still 
them. “I was afraid,” she said. 

Cyrus understood. But he felt he had 
to understand a little more. ‘‘What 
made you?” he asked her. “If you’re 
afraid now, why wa’n’t you afraid be- 
fore?” 

She was silent a moment. He could 
hear her catch her breath. 

“Tt’s to-morrow, Cyrus,” she said. 
“Don’t you know ’tis? And I’m afraid.” 

Cyrus felt he could not let her leave 
anything unsaid. ‘You knew ’twas 
goin’ to be to-morrer,” he reminded her. 
*“You’ve been walkin’ right along tow- 
ard it.” 

“But he come down there,” she said— 
“down into the woods right after I left 
you. I was standin’ by the spring. I 
guess I was cryin’. Not like this, but I 
was cryin’. I see him, and ’fore I knew 
what I was doin’ | started to run. And 
he run, too. I heard his steps behind 
me. And he ketched me up and kissed 
me. That’s all, Cyrus. I can’t bear it. 
I’m afraid.” 
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“‘Hadn’t he ever kissed you?” 

“Once, on my cheek. And I got away. 
I thought he’d see I didn’t like it. But 
now, somehow, he don’t care. I can’t 
bear it, Cyrus. I’m afraid.” 

They stood there silent for a mo- 
ment, hearing the clock tick and the 
stress of each other’s breath. Cyrus 
seemed to himself calm enough, because 
he had to be. He was thinking hard; 
although he knew what he meant to do, 
he was sure it must be done in the right 
way. He had no faith in his own power 
of speech, and yet she had to see things 
as he saw them. But as he debated over 
words, he put out his hands and drew 
her to him, and they stood there, his 
arms about her, and she did not shrink 
from him. Cyrus bent his cheek to 
hers. 

“Annie,” said he, “are you afraid?” 

He was holding her lightly, but she 
did not stir, and he asked his question 
over. 

“No,” said she. 

“Then,” said Cyrus, “you kiss me, 
and see if you’re afraid.” 

She did it so obediently that he was 
sorry for her. She touched his heart in a 
way that hurt him. 

“Annie,” said he, “what made you 
come here to me to-night?” 

“T told you. I’m afraid.” 

“Yes,” said Cyrus, “but what made 
you come to me? There’s the minister. 
He’d stand by you. What made you 
come right straight to me?” 

She had not thought of reasons. That 
made it all the better. But she with- 
drew from him a little and her voice was 
troubled. “Hadn’t I ought to come?” 

He snatched her back into his arms. 
“Yes,” he said. “‘ You'd ought to come, 
and you’d ought to stay. And you'd 
ought to come before. I’d ought to 
made you.” 

““You’ve been real good to me,” said 
Annie. “Only I guess you thought I 
was nothin’ but a little girl, And I 
thought if you ever liked anybody 
’twould be somebody older ’n’ better ’n’ 
me.” 

“Now,” said Cyrus, “you listen to 
me. I’m goin’ to leave you here—” 

“No, no,” she cried. “Don’t you 
leave me, Cyrus.” 


He led her to the chair where he had 
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begun his vigil, and put her into it. 
hen he knelt beside her and kept his 
arms about her while he talked. ‘‘ You 
sit right here like a good girl, and I'll 
go and harness up.” 

“But you can’t take me anywheres 
they wouldn’t get me. I’ve no place to 
go to.” 

“We'll overtake your cousin Huldy—” 

“Has Huldy been here?” 

“She didn’t stop long. I guess your 
folks never encouraged her. She left you 
some money in case you wanted to run 
away—” : 

“How'd she know?” asked Annie. 

“She knew more ’n I did,” said Cyrus. 
“And now she’s footin’ it home, and if 
I hadn’t been half crazed I should ’a’ 
harnessed up then and took her. But 
*twas well I didn’t, or I should ’a’ missed 
you. You'd ’a’ knocked at the door and 
found me gone.” 

“Yes,” said Annie. “She’d take me 
in. Maybe she’d find me somethin’ to 
do.” 

“She'll take you in,” said Cyrus, “but 
she won’t find you anything to do. 
You’re comin’ back here, Annie. You're 
goin’ to live with me. Ain’t you goin’ 
to live with me?” Her hand on his 
shoulder held it a little tighter. ‘“‘We’ll 
be married in less ’n a week,” said Cyrus. 
“Soon ’s ever I get this house cleared up 
for you to come into.” 

Annie laughed a little. “Why,” said 
she, “it’s neat as wax.” 

“You think so?” asked Cyrus, hope- 
fully. 

“T certain do.” 

“Then if it suits you, it suits me. And 
when I’ve seen you into Huldy’s house 
and the door locked behind you, I'll 
come back here and tell your folks where 
you be, and if they want a weddin’ to- 
morrer they'll have to scare up some 
kind of a bride, for this one’s mine. 
Now you wait.” 

He left her sitting in the great chair 
and went out to harness. When he had 
finished and tied the horse at the gate, 
he came in again, knowing he should 
find her there, and yet afraid, her pres- 
ence seemed so inevitable a part of this 
strange night. There she was, a still, 
white figure, waiting. She called to him. 

‘Cyrus, you sure you want me to?” 

He was getting his coat out of the 
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front hall, and she heard the opening of 
a bureau drawer. 

“Here,” he said, returning, “here’s 
somethin’ for you to put over you.” 

He wrapped it about her, and Annie 
felt the silky texture. 

“Why,” said she, “it’s your mother’s 
white embroidered shawl. Once she 
showed it to me.” 

“You’ve got to go in white,” said 
Cyrus. His hands trembled as they 
drew it close. ‘‘ Mother had it when she 
walked out a bride. Here’s somethin’ 
else.” It was the two gold-pieces, and 
he closed her hand upon them. “You 
keep tight hold of ’em, and when we 
overtake Huldy you can give ’em back 
to her.” 


“Yes,” said she. “I don’t want to 
take Huldy’s money.” 

“She give it to you to run away with,” 
said Cyrus. “I guess you won’t need 
it now.” 

Midway down the garden path he 
stopped beside the poppies. ‘Only to 
think,” he said, “I talked about givin’ 
you poppies to trim up with. I wanted 
to have the house look gay. But I guess 
we can be gay enough now. You wait 
a minute.” He went on to the Canter- 
bury-bells, took out his knife and cut 
stalk after stalk. He heaped her arms 
with them, and when he had put her in 
the wagon he laid a pile of them at her 
feet. ‘“‘There,” said he, “‘that’s some- 
thin’ like!” 


The Heretic 


BY WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


“"T’HEN,” said my Angel, “I leave you!” 
“Sol” whispered my Devil, “I come!” 
But my lips framed no regretting; 


I stood struck dumb. 


With pathos the angels would grieve you; 
With threats the devils would fright. 
Man travails within, begetting 


A god of light. 


Now though all Heaven bereft me 
Of flowers and music’s sound, 
Now though all Hell, to win me, 


Flamed red around, 


Only one thing was left me, 
One only since time began: 
To speak the truth that was in me 


And play the man. 
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ied Sie RELENTLESS wind 
Vanwcnon 1% blew the snow in 
7 wraith-like forms across 
‘:,, long, barren fields into 
\ wy my face, and my eyes 
, ps 1ined under the blasts. 
My lungs seemed with- 
ering in the cold, and my heavy socks 
and boots, although buried deep in hay 
and robes, could not keep the cold from 
penetrating to the very arteries of my 
feet. Whenever Pierre spoke, his words 
were scurried away by the wind, and for 
fear my endeavor to catch the escaping 
remarks would derange the protecting 
robes he had tucked about me at the 
railroad station, 1 seldom asked him to 
repeat. So we rode on, listening to the 
hum of the wind and the creaking snow 
beneath us. 

Mile after mile the road took us on 
over hills blown nearly bare of the ever- 
shifting snow, down into gullies where 
drifts towered above us and where sap- 
lings had been erected in the expanse of 
snow to mark our way. The white was 
so intense | could not keep my eyes open. 
On either side of the road treeless fields 
stretched away to a black forest. Over 
the forest rose the cheerless Laurentides, 
and over all a gray January sky. Only 
the tops of parallel fences broke the 
uniform whiteness, marking the lots of 
land given to each habitant in the days 
of the Old Régime by the Seigneur when 
he was lord of the land. The lots were 
originally very long and narrow, and as 
their narrower sides faced the road, the 
houses were brought close together for 
protection and sociability. I could 
hardly realize that I was on the very 
outskirts of civilization and that the 
distant forest was almost pathless to the 
silent Arctic. To have stepped over the 
fence would have been to step out of 
civilization. 

The road seemed the only street of an 
endless village. One would have been at 

loss to determine where a township 
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began or ended. Only the churches 
marked the parishes. They were cov- 
ered with tin, which, though unpainted, 
was without rust or discoloration, owing, 
I fancy, to the clear, dry air of Canada. 
They were substantial constructions, al- 
ways built of stone. The older ones 
were of decided Norman design—the 
sharp, tall tower surmounted by a cock, 
long, sloping roof, and little windows. 

One huge church with two tall towers 
stood on an imposing knoll in a parish 
that seemed poorer than the others. 
Between the towers stood a bronze figure 
of St. Paul glistening like gold against 
the leaden background of sky. The 
church looked new, and I asked Pierre 
if it had been constructed long. 

“No, monsieur. Three year ago eet 
was begun, that church. Eet is not bad 
for a poor parish in three year, n’est- 
ce pas?” he added, with an admiring 
cant of his head. 

Surely | could not but marvel at the 
love of these humble folks for the church 
to which they had so generously laid 
down of their worldly goods for the 
promise of peace en haut and the quiet 
mind on earth. 

The houses bordering the road were 
set at whatever angle to the road pleased 
the builder’s fancy. They were usually 
built of stone and plaster, one story high. 
Often each side of the house was of a 
different color, but white plaster soft- 
ened by the rigors of the climate pre- 
vailed. A galerie, or piazza, raised high 
enough above the ground to allow for 
windows beneath, and a shady place for 
dogs in summer, ran the entire length 
front and back. They were without 
railings, and the long, overhanging eaves 
served them as roofs. The roofs were 
pierced with dormer windows, reminis- 
cent of Normandy, and were sur- 
mounted with smoking ‘chimneys. 

The wood they consume in a winter's 
time must be appalling, especially to 
those who have to cut it—and one does 
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not hear the ceaseless chug of a motor- 
driven saw in these parts. The only im- 
plement I saw in use was a blade with a 
bent limb for a frame, like the one Noah 
built the ark with. But that it served 
its purpose was evident in the towering 
piles of fragrant wood stacked near the 
houses. Beside the pile some one was 
usually wielding the saw or piling the 
newly cut pieces. In fact, this occupa- 
tion of gathering and cutting of fire- 
wood was the only one I saw indulged in. 
Occasionally we passed sleds laden 
with uncut wood from near-by forests, 
or laden with what appeared to be a pile 
of furs and blankets, but as the sled 
came opposite, the top of the shapeless 
mass would bow toward us with, “* Bon 


jour,’ and | would notice two eyes 


glistening under the folds of a blanket. 

The road we were on was not new to 
me. Often when the song-sparrow Was 
on the wing and the sound of rushing 
waters filled the air | had gone over it 
with my creel and flies. I knew each little 
village and the long hilly slopes where 





EVERY HEAVY SNOW-FALI 








the horses stopped to blow, giving me 
opportunity to gaze leisurely on the 
panorama of undulating wilderness and 
the streams | was to whip, glistening 
through its depths. Nature then chat- 
tered with delightful abandon, but now 
she seemed lofty and resentful of my 
approach. The trees cracked in the cold, 
the ice boomed in the rivers, and the 
wind hissed at us from the treetops. 

" began to weary of the endless houses 
and the parallel fences and to long for 
the warmth of Pierre’s fireside. 

“How far are we from St. Jean?” | 
asked at length. 

“Pardon, mais, le monsieur he does 
not know how far eet ees when he has 
come so many tame on top of this road?” 

“Yes, Pierre, I do know, but I want 
to he ar you say it’s only one mile more.”’ 

“You want me say one miles. Eh, 
bien, mais, you just say some tame ago 
that one miles make two miles een win- 
tertame, n’est-ce pas? So excuse, 
monsieur, eef I go to say we have two 
miles encore,” he said, smiling and show- 
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THE END OF 


ing his strong, broad teeth. ‘Mais, 
voyez-vous, there is the church now,” he 
added, reassuringly. 

The road turned and we began to 
descend into a little valley where the 
force of the wind was broken. There at 
the bottom was the village clustering 
about the old church. ‘The bell was 
ringing Angelus. The gray, wind-swept 
roof of the church was lost in the gray 
sky behind it, but the golden cross on 
the apex of the spire shone brilliantly. 
Twilight was settling over the scene, and 
I could look at it without hurting my 
eyes. How different the place looked 
under its heavy blanket of snow! The 
river that reflected the old mill of the 
Seigneur in the summer and mingled its 
voice with the wind in the black forest 
above it in a melody of joy and gladness 
was now silent and white-bound in ice. 

The road we were on was simply the 
continuation of the only street St. Jean 
possessed. As we descended toward the 
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village the houses became more numer- 
ous. Here and there a habitant was 
busy at the all-important wood-pile, and 
a few black figures were on their way to 
church. This winter twilight contrasted 
strangely with those of summer, when 
Baptiste sits tilted back in his home- 
made chair and plays his violin to the 
whir of his wife’s spinning-wheel, when 
the sound of song comes from the return- 
ing laborers over the fields and the trout 
play in the black pool at the foot of the 
chute. Now a horse with shaggy belly 
stood knee-deep in the snow before the 
general store. His blanket, partly off, 
flapped in the wind. His head drooped. 
The wind played in his unkempt mane. 
He was the picture of dejection. A 
wolfish dog rushed at us with a snarl, 
but retreated at the sound of Pierre’s 
stout whip. This was St. Jean. 

The house of Pierre was once the 
house of the Seigneur. It was similar in 
design to the others in the village, but 
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EVERY HOME RECEIVED BENEDICTION FROM HIS HANDS 


larger and more massive. Two huge 
chimneys dominated the roof. I was 
surprised to see a French flag at a 
window. 

a drapeau is for the Allies,” Pierre 
explained. “We found eet in the house. 
Ket was the Seigneur’s long tame ago. 
When the war come we make patn- 
otic.” 

[he weicome from Pierre’s folks was 
as warm as the kitchen air that em- 
braced me when the old mother opened 
the door to greet me. 

** Bien, bien,” she said. ‘Come in and 
warm yourself. You must have feet of 
ice. Mon Dieu! but you look cold!” 


The spacious kitchen was alive with 





children of all ages, 
from a tot staring at 
me uncertainly over a 
slice of bread generous- 
ly spread with molas- 
ses, to a young lady 
lighting a lamp on the 
table. All eyed me 
curiously from behind 
chairs or from that 
most popular hiding- 
place of children, 
mother’s skirts. The 
floor of the room was 
yellow. Bright strips 
of hand-woven carpet 
ran the length of it. 
Countless little rugs, 
which all the girls are 
taught to make in 
spare moments, were 
scattered about. The 
walls were tinted blue. 
The ceiling was low 
and timbered. On an 
end wall, near the 
table, hung a large 
wooden cross, and by 
it a sampler into 
which were woven the 
words “ Dieu me voit.” 

I settled into a chair 
beside Pierre’s father 
and the curé, who had 
dropped in to greet 
me, while madame and 
Marie prepared the 
supper. 

The curé was a 
fair example of the 
black-robed guides of these simple peo- 
ple. For twoscore years he had min- 
istered to his isolated parish. Every 
door was open to him and every home 
had received benediction from his hands. 
And those same hands were not solely 
for turning the leaves of prayer-books. 
| remember with what pride he once 
showed me a little vegetable - garden 
behind the presbytére which he had 
planted and tilled with an ardor that 
made evident his keen belief in a future 
crop of pease, beans, and carrots. His 
gray hair was shaggy. His chin was 
small but decidedly frm. His smile was 
pleasant, but never grew to the magni- 
tude of laughter. His gray eyes squinted 
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as he listened. His knowledge of the 
world was limited, but his years of con- 
tact with the innermost experiences of 
his parishioners had given him a keen 
appreciation of life. His answers to my 
questions were often surprisingly naive, 
but occasionally as cunning as a lawyer's. 
Soon the twilight grew to night, and the 
large lamp on the table cast its orange 
glow over the room and the long table 
filled with steaming dishes. 

“You have a large family, madame,” 
1 remarked, as they gathered about the 
table. 

“Oui, monsieur, we are sixteen. It is 
a good gift to le bon Dieu, n’est-ce pas?” 
she said, turning toward the curé. 

“C'est vrai, mon en- 


fant. Itis. There is 


time in the bush for meat for the table, 
and when one hunts and fishes for part 
of one’s livelihood, game laws are seldom 
thought of. Perhaps we can forgive 
Pierre, n’est-ce pas 7 

Madame patiently fed the upturned 
mouths with countless bowls of pea soup 
and portions of bread till their hunger 
was appeased and little heads began 
sinking in slumber upon the table. 

The meal was over, and we were mov- 
ing the chairs from the table when there 
was a loud stamping on the piazza. The 
door opened and a youth stepped into 
the light of the room. He was much 
excited, and his eyes were red and 
swollen from crying. 





no better giftthan that 
of another child to 
His kingdom.” 

I could not but re- 
member that the law 
also had encouraged 
large families by pass- 
ing a bill at Quebec 
giving ten acres of 
land to any family 
having, from that time 
forth, twelve or more 
children, and how in 
two years the law was 
repealed because the 
demand on those ten- 
acre lots was in excess 
of the supply. 

“How do you have 
partridge at this sea- 
son?’ I asked Pierre, 
as I tasted some game 
he had passed to me. 
“T thought—” 

“Those are prairie- 
chickens,” interrupted 
the priest, smiling. “I 
know the law forbids 
shooting partridge 
now, but you see the 
bird is very accommo- 
dating; he has two 
names—one for the 
open season and the 
other for the closed. 
Pierre has much of the 
coureur de bois about 
him. He spends much 
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“Monsieur, le curé,” he gasped, re- 
moving his dogskin cap at the same time, 
‘mother is dying. You will come tout 
de suite? Father sent me. I have the 
carriole to fetch you. Will you come?” 

“Certainly, my son,” he answered, 
rising; “but you will drive me first to 
the church.” 

** Bon soir, monsieur,” he said, extend- 
ing his hand to me; “I must go now, but 
I hope to see you at mass to-morrow.” 

**Will he have to go far?” I inquired of 
madame when they had gone. 

“Only four miles, but the cold is very 
terrible. It makes even a strong man 
wince. It is Madame Gagnon who is 
going to die,” she explained, making the 
sign of the cross. “‘Poor woman, she 
was always working, always knitting or 
making something for others. It is 
always of consumption that one dies. 
One wastes away like the snow of spring 
till itisno more. And it is in the spring- 
time when all the birds come back and 


the wind of the south plays on the eaves 
that many die of it. C'est bien triste.” 

“*Had she many children, madame?” 

“She was blessed with twenty, mon- 
sieur.”” 

Suddenly I heard the sound of a dis- 
tant bell. “‘What is that?” I inquired. 

““Eet ees the leetle bell of the curé,” 
Pierre replied in a reverent whisper, and 
fell to his knees beside his chair. 

He drew a rosary from his pocket and 
mumbled a prayer. Madame went to a 
shelf where a dim red light burned 
before a cheap image of St. Antoine 
and got her rosary. Tears were on her 
worn face. ‘The sound of the little bell 


grew distant, and only the moaning of 


the wind and the muttering of prayers 
broke the strange stillness. I looked 
from the kneeling figures to two little 
girls fallen asleep with their heads on 
the table, then back to the kneeling 
figures. A strange feeling of lonesome- 
ness came over me. 














HERE AND THERE A HABITANT WAS BUSY AT THE ALL-IMPORTANT WOOD-PILE 
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“The curé,” Pierre continued, rising 
from his knees, “he always carry that 
bell when he goes to give the last sacra- 
ment to the dying. He ees now gone 
to that boy’s house who was just een 
here. Always when we hear that bell 
we know that somebody goes to die. 
We pray for his soul 
and we pray for le curé. 
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at once. A fretful child in the adjacent 
room made the aperture a thing not to be 
desired. But the crooning voice of its 
mother soon hushed the child with an old 
lullaby that awoke pleasant memories. 
I must have felt its soporific effect, too, 
for | soon was oblivious of my surround- 





If we are on the road 
we make way for heem, 
because he goes fast 
sometame to reach the 
house before the per- 
son make the last 
portage. Sometame | 
am all warm on the 
bed and I hear that 
leetle bell. Outside 
there ees beeg hurri- 
cane of wind and snow 
like now, and the cold 
eet ees terrible on the 
face. Never min’, | 
get out on my knees 
by my bed and pray 
le bon Dieu for to help 
le curé out there on 
hees carriole. Eet ees 
all right on the som- 
mertame when the 
stars all shine en haut 
and the balsams smell 
sweet on the air; mats 
sapré, when the snow 
is high comme ¢a on 
top of the road and the 
éclairon dance on the 
north —that is, well, 
different.” 

My chamber that 














night quite satished 
any desire for quaint- SHE 
ness had. The large 

bed was coeval with 

Cartier, | fancy. At its head hung a 
wooden cross and a green bottle with a 
spruce spray in it. 

“What is this, madame?”’ I asked, lift- 
ing it from its peg. 

“That is holy water for your safe- 
keeping through the night.” Where- 
upon she sprinkled me and invoked the 
protection of the Trinity on me. 


The bed occupied most of one side of 


the room. A stove stood in an aperture 
in the opposite wall, heating two rooms 


WAS ALWAYS KNITTING FOR OTHERS 


ings in a dream of Normandy, while the 
madame continued singing: 


** Do, do, l'enfant, do, 
L’entant dormira tantét, 
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ais do, do, Colas mon petit freére, 


Fats do, d 


aléau. 
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When I awoke it was Sunday. The 
The wind had abated and 


sun was up. 


the air was so clear that 


the distant 
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Laurentides looked close at hand. There 
was a bustle through the house. When 
I descended to the kitchen, a general 
scrubbing was in process—the washing 
of faces and the greasing of boots. 
Pierre’s father was laboring with an 
ancient razor before a small mirror he 
had balanced on a window-sill. Marie’s 
hair was in little 
knots all over he 
head—to make it 
look curly when 
she did it up, she 
informed me. 
‘| he old mother 
was the only one 
on whom Sunday 
had as vet made 
no effect, Save in 
accelerating her 
movements and 
in increasing the 
labor of her will- 
ing hands. The 
task of preparing 
the children for 
mass Was no 
small one, and 
began long be- 
fore she was en- 
dimanchée herself. 

When oul lit- 
tle procession 
started for mass 
the bell was ring- 
ing. The village 


street was alive PIERRE 


with neighbors 
from far and 
near, all going toward the church. 
Sleds loaded with families creaked past 
us. The women’s white faces contrasted 
strongly with the rough, colorful skin of 
the men. All conversation was subdued, 
and nearly all were dressed in black or 
gray, relieved only by bright sashes. 
But after mass the scene was very 
different. All was lively. Little knots 
of habitants lingered in the road, ges- 
ticulating in good French fashion. ‘The 
snow was blinding under the strong sun. 
Gossips here were just as busy as in any 
part of the world. Neighbors raced one 
another down the road at a speed that 
caused the pedestrians to jump to the 
roadside. In short, Sunday after mass 
was a holiday. 





The curé greeted me on the steps. 

“You had a cold ride last night,” | 
said. 

“Yes, but Llikethat sort of thing. That 
is real life. The combating of nature 
for the service of le bon Dieu is not only 
my duty, but my great pleasure. It is 
a task, often, but it is a small cross com- 


pared to that of 


His. I greatly 
enjoy the open 
country—the in- 
vigorating air, 
andallthat. And 
what wonderful 
air we have here. 
But, Aélas! the 
women will not 
have of it. The 
men work much 
in the open air, 
chopping and 
tilling the soil, 
but their ‘créa- 
tures’ pass their 
lives in over- 
heated houses 
where the air is 
vile and _ stag- 
nant. They even 
b ring the hens 
and geese into 
their houses 
when the cold is 
too intense. Un- 
der such condi- 
tions there is 
naturally much 
consumption. In 
fact, the doctor has told me that the 
mortality from that dread disease is 
greater here than in any other locality 
in America. C’est bien triste, monsieur. 
My people willingly believe me in things 
spiritual, but when I speak of their 
bodily condition they do not listen.” 

That evening the kitchen was full of 
Pierre’s neighbors sitting about in their 
Sunday clothes. Pierre’s father took an 
old violin from a cupboard and began to 
play. I expected to see the rugs and 
catalonne rolled back and a dance begin, 
but nobody began, so I asked a rosy- 
faced girl if they did not dance in St. 
Jean. 

‘No, monsieur,” Pierre interrupted, 
in his childish desire to exhibit his know]- 
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edge of a language the others could not 
understand; “we dance not much here, 
though we like much the dance. The 
curé he does not like eet. When we 
want dance we just go to the next parish, 
where there is one new curé who say 
eet ees all right if eet ees not le dimanche, 
and there we make dance. But we make 
good tame here the same. We play 
games and sing, and make love some- 
tame, n’est-ce pas?” he added, turning 
to the rosy-faced girl again. 

But the neighbors of Pierre were too 
fond of rhythm not to express it. A 
melodious drone soon started that aug- 
mented into song: 


‘ , 
| i@llé, ) Ali d 9 1 ié . é é 
; 
p iméral, 
, . i 
le le piumerat le bec, 7¢ te plumerat le bec, 
2 l@ D0éC, € lé C, (liad tléié, @liagiélé... 


They beat time with their feet till the 
house shook, and they sang with an en- 
thusiasm that even surpassed that of the 
hddler, and with a noise that made his 
instrument inaudible at times. ‘There 
was an attempt at unison, but the pitch 
was at variance. The songs were mostly 
sad and melodious, as folk-songs are the 


world over; but, unlike most folk-songs, 
they contained little that was indige- 
nous. They seemed but scions of an- 
other land, so strongly reminiscent of 
France were they. 

Later, when the visitors were gone and 
the house was still save the cracking of 
the kitchen floor as it cooled, | lay 
gazing out of my window. There was no 
light in the village save the pale moon- 
light, making mysterious shadows under 
the balsams. The houses stood half 
buried under the silent snows. Across 
the bare white helds came the song all 
habitants love: 


‘ , . 
A la claire fontaine 
’ 
M’en allant promener, 
os . 
Ja trouve i¢éau $1 belle 
[ . ; ” 
Que 7@ my suis baigné.... 
d 


The song seemed curiously foreign to 
the crisp sky and the withering cold. 
It seemed to issue from the night like a 
ghost of former times, replete with the 
mysteries that compose the folk-song 

I could not help but think of the 
remark an Alsatian once made to me: 


“Where the French language has once 


taken root, it never is forgotten.” 


The Return 


BY ARTHUR 


GUITERMAN 


MOTHER! I am your child! 
Born ot you—kin to your wilderness. Take me to rest 
Here, in the balsamy nave of your mountainous breast! 


Mother, long have I played 
All your domain was my playing-ground, highland and vale; 
Treetop and stream were my playmates, and billow and gale. 


Mother! Sing me to sleep. 
Soft as the voice of the fir shall my slumber-song be, 
Deep as the organ that tones in your thunderous sea. 
Let me lie down. 
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The One 


aes Sie 2HERE were a woman 
SSChSE = > and two small children 
(Tc in the light farm-wag- 
on 7, on; the man was walk- 
Z\ ing beside it, driving 
Me. aartl the horse. The wagon 
tS FU IS g— was new and painted a 
bright green, with its name in red letters 
on the side. It was loaded mainly with 
farm and garden implements, also brand- 
new, the long handles of a hoe and rake 
fresh from the hardware-store strongly 
in evidence. The day was a warm one 
in early spring; the horse drawing the 
wagon was sweating, and the man walk- 
ing was continually wiping his face with 
a soiled but very fine linen handkerchief. 
Something distinctly incongruous was 
conveyed by the turnout as a whole, 
for, disputing place with the cultivator 
and shining-pointed plow, were a couple 
of brown leather suit-cases whose style 
and quality suggested both fastidious- 
ness and money; and although it was a 
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they 
were traveling, the clothes and general 
appearance of the woman and children 
riding in the high spring seat of the 
wagon spoke eloquently of the town. 
Unmistakably there was in the small 


dusty country road over which 


family that air of breeding which goes 
with the enjoyment of wealth and lei- 
sure. The woman was young, dark- 
haired, with a bright, imperious look in 
her small-featured face; when her eyes 
rested upon her husband, they softened 
to tenderness and submission—a _ sub- 
mission which brought a shade with it. 

The man’s straw hat was pushed back 
from a forehead that was fair, thin- 
skinned, and delicately veined like a 
child’s, with clustering rings of hair 
hardly darker than a deep yellow show- 
ing above it. He had a habit of brushing 
back these rings with an annoyed ges- 
ture; they seemed to him to impart a 
trivial look, though they had rather the 


effect of a halo above a face peculiarly 
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adapted to the wearing of one. A not- 
too-reverent college friend had once 
dubbed Gilliland the ‘Beloved Disci- 
ple,” and the name was not without its 
significance, both as regarded physical 
attributes and because of other things 
those ideas and actions which had caused 
him at last to become a marked figure in 
his world, and given him a notoriety from 
which he instinctively shrank. 

The marriage of this pair had been one 
of which the girl’s father, a man of 
financial standing and sound money 
principles, had strongly disapproved. 
The appealing personality had not blind- 
ed him to the erratic strain—the “so- 
cialistic’”’ tendencies—in his would-be 
son-in-law. 

“In five years he'll have given away 
his last dollar!” had been his quite un- 
heeded warning to his high-spirited, de- 
termined daughter—but it was six be- 
fore he saw her finally walk out from the 
luxurious home which her wealthy young 
husband had built for her, to follow him 
into voluntary poverty and exile. 

“Do come and get in, Clyde!” she saia 
now, as he stopped the horse on a long 
up-grade, setting his foot with a blithe 
assumption of assisting the br ake be- 
tween two spokes of < 1 wheel. “Don’t 
you know you're tired out?” There was 

barely perceptible note of impatience 
in the clear voice, and it showed, too, in 
a slight frown which brought the dark, 
finely penciled eyebrows near together. 

“No; but I’ve got to have some dif- 
ferent shoes’’—he looked down at his 
modish footgear with a whimsical dis- 
gust—‘‘some real farmer shoes that are 
used to walking over the good earth.” 

She knew that with this he covered the 
discomfort, perhaps even the pain, that 
he was undergoing. “ Please—Clyde!” 
She put out her hand entreatingly, and 
then lifted the smaller child into her lap 
to make room on the seat beside her. 
With a mock-earnest air he placed 
small stone behind the wheel he had been 
holding, then came and stood at her side, 
putting one arm around her. She 
drooped a little toward him, a gesture 
full of pathos. Because her life had been 
proud and bright and gay, with very 
little thought of other lives entering it 
because she had been little touched by the 
cry of human need—it was something 


that she had turned her back upon it all, 
and had learned to listen to that human 
cry at his desire. 

“Let me get down with you a few 
minutes, then,” she said, suddenly; “I 
hate this old high seat!”’—but her open 
look of yearning to be in his arms re- 
lieved the words of actual complaint. 

“It’s a nice new seat,” he corrected 
her, gently, but lifted out the two chil- 
dren, depositing them on the grass at the 
roadside, then helped her over the wheel 
and to the ground beside him. She 
immediately laid her head on his shoul- 
der and made him put both arms tightly 
about her. 

““Now—you see,” she said, ““how I’m 
hindering us! You didn’t have me prop- 
erly converted; I’ve no light yet on see- 
ing you trudge along beside the wagon.” 
A little of the old imperious demand 
showed itself. “‘That horse can pull 
you!” 

He smiled, and his face was striking in 
the beauty of its smile—an unusual, 
spiritual beauty. His wife’s heart 
skipped a beat; it had never lost the 
trick of it when he looked like that—a 
look which in her eyes made the halo 
around his head a plainly visible thing. 
There was nothing through which she 
would not have followed him with that 
smile to command her, yet in the 
peculiar selflessness—some might indeed 
have called it selfishness—that was in 
him, he was not even aware of this 
dominance he had over her. 

“As soon as we get to the top of the 
hill,” he promised, and the tender love 
in his face as he kissed her reconciled her 
anew, as it had been ever reconciling her 

that, and her own self-abnegating love, 
which always sprang so swiftly to meet 
it. 

“You're actually pale from being so 
tired!’ she persisted, even after the em- 
brace, “and it’s that I can’t bear. I 
don’t mind letting the other things g0, 
but I’ve got to keep you, you know.” 
There was anxiety in her look; her lips 
even quivered a little. Under its warmth 
his face did show a noticeable pallor, and 
there was plainly more spirit than vigor 
in a body which, beautifully formed 
otherwise, was a shade too thin. 

Gilliland had been a very rich young 
man in the beginning. His father had 
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been Gilliland the multimillionaire, who, 
with less foresight in dying than he had 
shown in living, had left this son in 
the early twenties in possession of a for- 
tune which in itself would have made 
him a noteworthy figure, but which in 
its remarkable disposition threw him 
into the lime-light of a hardly less than 
nation-wide interest. 

Sunday supplements the country over 
told the story of this “young man who 
had great possessions,” yet who gave 
these to feed the hungry and clothe the 
poor; who sought out the homeless and 
wretched in the great cities and gave 
them land to till and a rooftree beneath 
which to shelter; and who, as an exam- 
ple of brotherhood, and to teach his 
doctrine by deed as well as word, him- 
self learned to plow the soil and lived in a 
little house at the side of the road. 

With Gilliland the thing was real and 
vital. Always there had been within 
him that passionate sense of kinship with 
humanity; always the cry of those of his 
brothers who were in want and misery 
had been sounding in his ears. It had 
ever been a burden to him that he had 
more than others—a burden that others 
must toil for bread while he did not toil. 
That was why he had been walking 
beside the wagon this warm spring 


IN, 


CLYDE!"’ SHE SAID 


day; henceforth, if another must sweat, 
whether man or beast, so must he. 

He had had, not many weeks since, 
his Vision—that vision of the great earth- 
mother, and of all her wandering, 
rowing children returning to lay down 


sor- 


their heads upon her broad, kindly 
bosom. It had been one that had 
thrilled and enthralled him. For he 


might be only the first—after him might 
be others, many others, upon whom it 
might also shine. And instead of cities 
congested with the wretched and suffer- 
ing of humanity, might be millions of 
little homes over which the good sky 
bent—the “peaceful place at evening.’ 

Yet in his own eager springing for- 
ward to walk in the light that had burst 
upon him he had not remembered that 
to her who must walk with him it might 
be less illuminating—that she might be 
only obediently keeping beside him in 
ways that she did not know. 

As the two stood at the roadside they 
caught the sound of a motor, and a big 
roadster came easily up the long hill 
they had been climbing. Though they 
were but a few hours out from the city, 
and but a little while removed from the 
time when their garage had housed their 
own cars, so entirely had they accepted 
their changed existence that the motor, 
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at their first sight of it, had an effect 
upon therm as of something unfamiliar 
and novel. But in the next instant Rose 
Gilliland made a startled exclamation: 

“It’s John Dering!” she said, and 
turned with a nervous little laugh to 
her husband. “Let’s hide!” 

The sensitive face of Gilliland changed 
also, but he said: “‘No; I don’t feel like 
crawling under the wagon.” ‘Then, more 
seriously: “I’m ashamed to have that 
cowardice, that dread of people—of be- 
ing thought ridiculous. This picture” — 
he made a gesture that included the 
heavy-limbed horse standing at rest with 
relaxed muscles, and the nearer land- 
scape—an orchard in full bloom, a field 
of green springing grass and browsing 
cattle—‘this picture is not ridiculous!” 

“T hate to have it be John Dering,” 
murmured his wife. But if there was 
within her an acute consciousness of 
how the “picture” would present itself 
to the man in the car, she gave no visible 
hint of this. Instead, moving forward 
with her husband as the car came up and 
stopped, she had all the look of one 
proudly and joyously content. 

“Why — hello!” greeted the man. 
“Gilliland! And Mrs. Gilliland!’ He 
drew off his glove and reached to shake 
hands with the two. “And both the lit- 
tle Gillilands!” There was a suggestion 
of mockery, though look and tone were 
cordial. 

“And the horse and wagon!” supple- 
mented she, brightly smiling. Dering, 
who had once asked her to marry him, 
said to himself that there was “ bluff”’ in 
words and smile. They were not spon- 
taneous, as, for instance, had been the 
light dismissal in her manner when she 
had upon that occasion told him: “I 
don’t think of you in that way at all. I 
never could.” Now, intercepting his 
glance toward the green-painted wagon- 
box from which the hoe and rake han- 
dles protruded, she added, “And all the 
things to dig in the ground with!” 

“Sol see!’ His look, seemingly light- 
ly amused, went from one to the other of 
the pair. “It’s the carrying out of the 
‘Back to Nature’ idea, isn’t it?” 

Gilliland seemed to shrink a little from 
the question in Dering’s way of asking 
it. On a face whose expressions were 
read as easily as words on a printed page, 


that “dread” of which he had spoken 
showed plainly. With his characteristic 
zesture he reached to brush the damp 
rings from his white forehead, a faint 
tinge of embarrassment showing through 
the whiteness. For Dering was not one 
who had a sense of accountability tow ¢ 
the world—even if it were a world i 
need; and here, in his mocking presence, 
Gilliland, too receptively organized, had 
to resist the encroachment of a feeling 
that what he had thought, what he had 
dreamed, what he had done, was childish 
folly. 

But all at once he did resist it. For it 
was not folly—not unless the Vision, the 
Inspiration, were naught; unless that 
greatest Teacher, that greatest Inspira- 
tion of all time, had been false, an im- 

ostor. It was not folly, this burden for 
Loadeenley which had been laid upon 
himself—not folly, his anxious seeking 
for the best way in which to answer the 
human cry. An inner assurance took 
the place of his doubts, and with it 
there came into his face its look of 
spiritual beauty. 

“*Back to nature’ is a perfectly good 
phrase,” he said, answering Dering, 
“and expresses a perfectly good idea.” 
He spoke in the slightly whimsical tone 
his wife so well knew, which thinly cov- 
ered his deeper feeling. ‘At least we 
hope to demonstrate such a fact.”” With 
the use of the “we,” he glanced toward 
her; she accepted it by a kind of in- 
effable look cast upon him. But to the 
observer in the car it was quite clear 
that it was the man, and not the idea, 
she would live or die for. 

“Things are as they seem, of course—” 
Dering spoke after something of a pause. 
He added, with a coldness which held a 
suggestion of contempt, “They never 
seemed like that to me, however.” 

Unlike his wife, Gilliland felt the cold- 
ness most, and had an instant of what 
was almost self-reproach for his happi- 
ness in possessing the woman the other 
man had desired. He felt it a barrier to 
brotherhood standing between himself 
and this other, and just for the moment 
it came accusingly to him, that even his 
love hindered his emulation of that Life, 
the greatest ever lived among men, 
which had taught brotherhood, and had 


known poverty. 
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Dering drew on his glove and laid his 
hands on the steering-wheel. ‘The best 
luck | can wish you,” he said, with at 
least an appearance of friendliness, “‘is 
that you will soon get tired of your ex- 
periment and come back to town and 
live like Christians. That ts,’’ he added, 
easily, but with a certain look at Gilli- 
land, “if you have anything left to live 
on r 

“The ‘if’ is pertinent,” said Gilliland, 
as though something in him demanded 
the truth—as though it were, in a sense, 
a confession of faith with him. His wife 
made a slight but significant movement 
of consent, of unity, which did not 
escape the other. 

“As bad as that!’ The tone was of 
light indifference, but the glance which 
rested a moment upon Rose Gilliland 
was not light—a keen glance out of a face 
that had none of the beauties of the 
other man’s. Its coloring was rather on 
the negligible order; it had been indeed 
wholly negative to Rose Hallowell in 
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those days when her heart had already 
begun to turn toward the golden-haired 
Gilliland. It was a face of force, none the 
less, full of a hard, material intelligence 
the money-maker’s face more than the 
love-maker’s. He was a few years older 
than Gilliland, of better physique; to 
the eyes of the woman he had once tried 
to win he had, by contrast, a look of 
coarseness, almost of repellence. 

On the point of starting his car he 
turned back to the pair at the roadside. 
“By the way’’—he looked from Gilli- 
land to his wife and children, then at the 
empty, leather-cushioned seat behind 
him—“‘‘if you’re going on in my direc- 
tion, I'd be glad—” 

She shook her head, giving him her 
brilliant smile. “Thank you just as 
much—but I'll stay with the wagon!” 
The three laughed a little constrainedly. 
‘“‘Come and see us demonstrate the sim- 
ple life, though,” she added, with a cor- 
diality that seemed real. “Clyde, tell 
him just exactly where—that is, if he 
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knows himself!’ she said in a smiling 
aside to Dering, who knew she would 


have him believe that her ignorance of 


what lay before her was the most charm- 
ing idea she could have imagined. 
Gilliland looked after the car as it 
went out of sight over the top of the hill. 
“T think I ought to have put you in with 


THERE WERE MANY HAPPY HOURS FOR THE CHILDREN 


him,” he said, in a troubled, regretful 
voice. “He could have set you down 
right at the door.’ 

“Only I don’t want him to set me 
down at the door!’ she repeated after 
him; “I want you to!’ His face lighted, 
but mn the next instant she was in his 
arms, sobbing. “Oh, Clyde! I’m tired 

I’m bad—I’m—everything! I don’t 
want to be away off out here in this lone- 
someness—with this horse and wagon! 
| want to be in our own car—with you 
gong home to our own house!”’ 

“We are going home to our own 
house,” he gently reminded her; but she 
cried, rebelliously : 





“Let’s stop playing this new, hard 
way, Clyde—dearest—that nobody else 
plays! Let’s just go back and play the 
old way—like all the rest—the way we 
know! I don’t know this way”’—he felt 
her shudder in his arms—‘‘I’m like a 
child in the dark, Clyde. Take us home, 
dear, please; take us home!” 

“Darling,” he said, and held her 
close, pleadingly. And all atonce 
pe nitence swept through her. 

“Oh, ['m not fit to belong 
to you! I ought to have belonged” 

with sudden scorn for both 
“to John Dering! I’m just fit 
selfish ease; not fit for any- 
thing high and fine like’”’—he laid 
his fingers over her lips, but she 
pulled them away and finished 
“like you! Only I’ve got 
you!” In the broken laughter 
which came with the words was 
a joy of possession that superseded 
everythin g, compensated for 
everything. “I'll try to do bet- 
ter, dearest,” she promised with 
that sweet humility which from 
her he only could command, and 
raised her lips for his kiss of for- 
giveness. “I'll try to remember 
better what life is for; that it 
is only to help and comfort; that 
we must only live for others. 
But you see, I'll just have to 
backslide a few times—and repent 
and be forgiven!” She put up 
one slim hand, stroking his 
cheek with infinite tenderness, 
and smiling, with a love that 
was beautiful in its passion of 
giving, into his suddenly clouded eyes. 

“Just now I feel like asking you to for- 
give me,” he said, slowly. 

“Never!” she cried, happily, and 
called to the two children picking wind- 
flowers in the grass at the roadside. 
“T’m all rested now, dearest. Are you? 
Let’s hurry and get to our own house, so 
we can unpack our nice new lamps and 
get them all ready to light when dark 
comes!” 

And just before dusk Gilliland stopped 
the tired horse and helped his wife and 
children out of the wagon before a little, 
low house with a small front yard, and 
by and by lights shone from its windows. 


for that—just fit for the life of 
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There were dandelions in the short 

young grass in the door-yard; these the 
Gilliland children picked and made into 

chains, sitting on the low door-stone in 
the plain gingham “jumpers” which 
their mother’s unaccustomed hands had 
washed and ironed. Also the two young 
philanthropists sat on this door-stone on 
some moonlit and starlit nights, with the 
short, white path that cut the yard in 
halves, running out to the country road, 
and each had thoughts not shared by 
the other. 

There was a large apple-tree at one 
side of the path, and here the two chil- 
dren had a rope swing, and spent many 
happy hours while their mother, indoors, 
kept the new lamps bright and poured 
oil into them, sometimes with tears run- 
ning in with the oil. For it could not 
have been otherwise with one of these 
two demonstrators, and there were back- 
slidings and rebellions, with the sorrows 
of repentance and the sweetness of for- 
giveness to follow. And there were 
doubts for the other, moments when the 
Inspiration failed and the Vision re- 
ceded, moments when faith turned to 
unfaith, and joyous enthusiasm to the 
stone in the breast. 

A good deal of the passion of living 
was wrought out in the little house by 
the roadside—both while the experi- 
ment lasted and after. For there was 
the irony of it all: that, as an example, 
it came neither to one nor the other 
neither the doubt nor the Vision was 
justihed. With all that went into it, 
with all the love and high courage, all 
the faith and all the works without faith, 
ic proved nothing, demonstrated noth- 
ing. It merely ceased—suddenly, prem- 
aturely, tragically. 

Out in his hay-field, pitching forkfuls 
of the cut grass into the green- -painted 
wagon in the blistering sun, while his wife 
in her print gown, and with the thought 
of him in her heart, hurried the midday 
meal and his children played in the 
door-y rard, Gilliland felt a sudden giddi- 
ness seize him. He thought of sunstroke, 
and started to stagger toward the house. 
But half an hour afterward some passers 
on the country road noticed the horse 
standing and the half-filled wagon, and 
then saw that something was lying be- 
side it. 
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They carried him into the little house, 
and his wife, with fierce, despairing en- 
ergy, rushed all that the city had of 
science and skill to his aid. She prayed 
that he might be spared to her; on 
bended knee besought Heaven to forgive 
those times when she had thought it 
hard—when she had been unwilling to 
live the life for others—when she had 
wanted her own life, wanted its ease and 
comfort, wanted to be happy and gay as 
she had once been, and to forget a world 
that was calling to her in its travail and 
its pain. She passionately promised 
never even to wish to forget again, never 
to be, for the briefest space, unwilling 
again; but she was not called upon to 
fulfil these promises. 

Gilliland gave her a conscious mo- 
ment at the last—opened his eyes upon 
her with the loved, familiar smile. There 
was a beauty in it, and in the transpar- 
ent face upon the pillow with the frame 
of almost golden hair bordering it, that 
was now, indeed, more of spirit than of 
flesh. Out of the blackness of his hours 
of unrecognition it pierced her heart 
with a surpassing ecstasy—made the 
moment heaven. It was all that he 
could give in return for all that he had 
taken and was taking. 


During all the following hours and all 
that took place in them, Rose Gilliland 
went on living in that dying smile as 
though it were the reality and all the rest 
adream. When it finally passed—when, 
the night after Gilliland’s burial, she 
woke from the warm and happy sleep 
into which it had lulled her, and found 
it gone and the cold fingers of her desola- 
tion clutching at her heart, she sprang 
up from her pillows, and her wild cry of 
anguish and of terror rang startlingly 
and fearfully through the little house. 

It had not been unexpected, and for 
hours, before opiates would take effect, 
they held her with gentle force while she 
thought they were trying to keep her 
from finding the smile again—while 
their loving hands were to her but the 
icy hands of that desolation from which 
she struggled with mortal fear to flee. 
Afterward, when with pitiful resignation 
she knew herself overtaken, she only 
moaned monotonously : 

“You left me—you left me!’ It was 
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as though she dumbly accused. “You 
took from me the glad, unthinking, joy- 
ous life—you made me bear with you 
the world’s burden—and then—you left 
me!” 

It seemed to her that with Gilliland’s 
death her own life had died. She saw 
figures and faces about her, saw her chil- 
dren still run in and out of the open door, 
heard their voices in their play under the 
apple-tree or up and down the white 
path running out to the road—but saw 
and heard with unreality over it all. All 
the reality lay back of that day when 
they had brought him across the field 
in the burning sun to her anguished, 
stricken arms. 

To a lingering presence of him she 
clung as weeks passed, persistently re- 
fusing to leave, even for a day, those 
places which had known hin, lest, re- 
turning, she should find that hovering 
ghost of him gone and this one spot 
empty of him as all the rest of the world 
wasempty. To suggestions made by her 
father and mother and those others back 
in that world from which Gilliland had 
taken her, that the chapter of life per- 
taining to the “little house” was closed, 
she listened wonderingly, a little anger 
showing through the wonder. 

“Did you think,” she asked, her heart 
hardening toward them, “that what he 
taught me | would so easily forget? 
Was what he lived and died for so little 

did you think it could mean so little- 
to me?” Yet for all this passionate 
loyalty, when sometimes she heard those 
voices telling of sin and want and need 
to which, with Gilliland at her side, she 
had learned to listen, she turned from 
them with a weak gesture of helplessness. 

“TI cannot—all alone!” she cried, as 
though she reproached them for calling, 
and gradually they spoke from farther 
away, and more faintly. 

She did not now pour oil into the 
lamps, nor do any other of those tasks 
she had taught herself to perform; and 
sometimes she remembered disquietingly 
how she had let this burden, too, slip 
from her shoulde rs. But to this also she 
cried weakly, “I could not—all alone!’ 

Summer and autumn wore into win- 
ter, and now she could not see Gilliland 
in the bare, brown fields which had never 
known his living presence. Nor inside 


the little house, with fires burning upon 
the hearth and the cold rain driving 
against the window-panes, could she 
keep that lingering sense of him. And 
still she refused to say that the chapter 
was closed—still cheated her heart with 
denial of its own emptiness. And the 
exorbitant-priced specialist who was 
watching the course of what, to her fam- 
ily and friends, was her “unnatural 
grief” for Gilliland, encouraged the hope 
that it would now soon wear itself away. 

Meanwhile, she might be more and more 
surrounded with such things as should 
bring the old habit of life insensibly back 
to her. 

Stull there came faintly to her ears at 
times those calling voices—the human 
cry—piercing the shut doors of the little 
house and the shut doors of her heart; 
but she still weakly denied them. And 
when something seemed to whisper that 
in closing her heart to these she lost 
what she had possessed of him who had 
taught her to hear them, she had only 
the one answer, “I was too desolate, too 
alone!’ She clung now to this desola- 
tion as she had clung at first to that lin- 
gering presence, and as often as those 
devices of watchful love constantly 
thrown about her seemed to be having 
an effect—as often as one gray day 
passed less grayly, she turned from them 
back to her grief, crying, remorsefully, 
“Oh, I am forgetting you—I am for- 
getting you!” And it was on a day like 
this, when the pain of forgetting was 
more bitter than that of remembering, 
that, for the first time since her care- 
lessly given invitation, John Dering 
found his way out to the little house. 

She could not have dreamed that there 
had been no one hour of her passionate 
grief for the one man over which the in- 
tention of the other had not rested. 
That stamp of hardness upon Dering’s 
face was not an untruthful index; he 
had wasted few thoughts of pity or com- 
punction on the man who had, as he 
viewed it, made a false play and been 
taken out of the game. As the rules de- 
manded, he na stood aside and seen 
this other preferred, but there was in 
him none of that sense of “ brotherhood” 
which might have made him even mo- 
mentarily regretful that those same rules 
now worked for and not against himself. 
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Not knowing, Rose Gilliland wel- 
comed him even eagerly, for he brought 
back to her memories a freshness that 
had been fading. His face did not seem 
to her now to wear its look of derision, 
and the clasp of his hand as she gave him 
hers seemed to have a warmth and kind- 
liness she had never before associated 
with him. 

“Tt was good of you to come,” she 
said; and a mistiness gathered over her 
eyes. 

He carried away with him two pic- 
tures: one, the face of Gilliland’s wife 
as it had been on that day whose mem- 
ory he had thus revived in her; the 
other, the face of Gilliland’s widow. 
With the two before him, he felt for a 
moment a dangerous anger toward the 
man, dead though he was, who had 
brought upon her a grief which had so 
ravaged and devoured her. 

With her, for days afterward, the 
thought of his visit could cause that 
warm, sweet memory to return. It 
could bring back the dusty road with its 
long up-grade, and ° ‘illiland walking be- 
side the wagon, wiping his moist brow 
or tossing back the damp rings of hair, 
or smiling the loved, thrilling smile. And 
there would be the orchard and the 


JOHN DERING FOUND HIS WAY 





OUT TO THE LITTLE HOUSE 





patient horse standing, and the presence 
of Dering, which was an alien presence. 
And her own rebellion and new, pas- 
sionate surrender, and the tender com- 
paniconship of the remainder of the 
journey and of the home-coming at dusk. 
She was blind to one pregnant fact 
that in all of this something of Dering 
himself mingled; that because he had re- 
vivified for her the memory of the dead 
she thought of him, the living, with a 
greater kindness and nearness than she 
had ever thought. 

She began now to say, “ With the com- 
ing of spring it will all come back,” and 

» look forward to the return of that 
season as though it could indeed bring 
back what was gone—him who was gone. 

Spring did revive her memories. And 
sometimes it all swept back upon her— 
the unbearable longing, the pain that 
was like physical pain in the breast. 
The children at play under the blossom- 
ing apple-tree or picking dandelions in 
the door-yard might bring it, or the oil- 
lamp sending its rays out into the warm, 
soft dusk; or travelers on the dusty road, 
or some spot in field or garden which 
bore a special reminder of Gilliland. But 
though the memories came, that near- 
ness, that something that was himself, 
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for which she had waited, did net come. 
Sometimes in its stead was the vague 
feeling that she had stepped over some 
line, and she tried to take the step back, 
but found the point to which she would 
have returned blurred, indistinguishable. 

Frequently, since that first visit—or 
so he had told her—some business inter- 
est of Dering’s had brought him into the 
vicinity of the little house. The two 
children, Hal and little Gilbert-—named 
by his mother so that she could call him 
“Gillie” after his father—had begun to 
anticipate these visits, which generally 
meant a short motor ride when he was 
leaving. Gillie had once momentarily 
startled his mother by coming to stand 
at her knee and remarking without pref- 
ace of any sort, “I like Mr. Dering.” 

With the two little boys as allies, he 
had one day overcome her opposition 
and carried the three of them off for a 
long ride across country. It was a 
glorious, sapphire-tinted morning, and 
brought a color into Rose Gilliland’s 
now habitually colorless face, and a hint 
of the old vivacity. 

““Look at mamma!” Hal exclaimed, 
joyously marveling at the transforma- 
tion; and Dering, glancing back from his 
driver's seat, had for a moment in his 
face what was like the pleased gratifica- 
tion beaming from the child’s, but in- 
tensifed. Without quite analyzing his 
look, it angered her. 

“You want me to forget!’’ she cried 
out to him in sudden stormy accusation; 
then remembering what import her 
words might have carried, smitten all at 
once with a commingling of alarm, self- 
reproach, and resentment, “That is the 
constant effort of every one—to make 
me forget instead of helping me to re- 
member!” 

Dering replied with a generality: “To 
forget and be forgotten seems to have 
been the history of the world,” but to 
her inner sense it was as though he had 
audibly added, “Why should you think 
it could be different with you?” 

She wanted to cry, “But he was dif- 
ferent! Oh, you must know that—even 
you!” but some conviction that Dering 
did not know—would never wish to know 
and never submit to knowing—kept her 
silent. Nevertheless, that look she had 
seen upon his face, and that unspoken 


question, “Why should it be different 
with you?” performed some subtle office 
for Dering. Sitting with him there be- 
fore her driving the car, his broad, well- 
groomed back in line with her vision, 
there began unconsciously to pervade 
her a more concrete sense of him than she 
had earlier had. 

But the day’s victory was not wholly 
to the living. Motoring by a changed 
route homeward, they rolled down in the 
late afternoon, after a climb over hills 
that inclosed it like sentinels, into a wide 
valley dotted with farm-houses which, as 
they had observed them from the crest, 
showed a curious likeness one to another. 

“Tt looks like a colony of some sort,” 
commented Dering, and the next mo- 
ment had a sudden conviction which 
made him regret the words. 

An air of content, of well-being, 
seemed to brood over the valley. As 
they rolled slowly along the main road, 
traversing its length, they seemed by 
some form of magic to have trundled out 
of an ordinary world down into a pas- 
toral of peace—that same content 
seemed to emanate from even the barn- 
yard fowls, from the cattle in the pas- 
tures, from children playing by the road- 
sides. 

In a field whose brown furrows ran 
straight down to the grass-bordered 
highway, the face of a man plowing 
brought to Gilliland’s widow, as he 
stopped to watch the car as it passed, 
some sudden sharp reminder. Almost in 
the same breath she knew what it was, 
and where Dering had_ unwittingly 
brought her. This “Peaceful Valley” 
had been the first of Gilliland’s experi- 
ments in returning homeless wanderers 
to the bosom of the waiting earth-moth- 
er, and the man plowing was one who, 
with five others from these farms, had 
begged the privilege of bearing the body 
of their benefactor to its last resting- 
place. 

Like a gushing forth of imprisoned 
torrents was her flood of returning mem- 
ories. “Oh, you see’”’—she leaned eager- 
ly forward, her face illuminated—*“‘he 
isn’t dead—he lives! He lives in these 
happy homes—in the hearts of these 
whom he blessed—whom he lifted. Oh, 
he lives! he lives!’ But Dering knew 
that this, too, would pass. 
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To her own heart she said, “I have not 
been worthy of him”; and remembered 
the lessons of toil and sacrifice he had 
taught her, those lessons she had said 
could not be unlearned—and had then 
forgotten. If only she had not forgot- 
ten! If only she had gone on working 
and striving and helping, ven though 
he were dead and 


i she worked and 

_ helped alone. If 
only she had choked 

‘ back her grief and 

: remembered the 

griefs and burdens 

*; of others; if she 


had kept that 
; world’s burden 
: which he had borne, 
; and so have kept 
him — his spiritual 
presence. She had 
failed! She had been 
selfish in her grief 
for him, and so had 
lost him! She had 
let it slip from her 
shoulders. Oh, she 
must find it again, 
that world’s bur- 
den, and bear it; 
and then he would 
come back — his 





nearness would 
come back. But 
now, without his 
guidance, she could 
not again find it. 


When little Gil- 
bert Gilliland had 
been twenty - four 
hours in his grand- 
father Hallowell’s 


j house in town, he 
came and stood at 
his mother’s knee, and looked up into 
her face with the observation, “I like 
m to live here.” 


“You, too,” she said in the voice that 
seemed at once queer and sad to him; 
“you too, Gillie!” 

She had tried at first to view it all 
impersonally and unrememberingly, as 
if she were but a brief sojourner whose 
vision was fixed elsewhere—had tried, 
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indeed, to keep that vision fixed else- 
where. But as days went by, and that 
not wholly specious illness of her moth- 
er’s which had at last lured her away 
from the little house by the road seemed 
to make her continued presence in her 
girlhood’s home not less than a daugh- 
terly duty, gradually the old familiarity 
of it all stole back 
uponher. It wasa 
home of polished 
surfaces, of the 
shine of glass and 
silver and rich tints 
of rugs and tapes- 
tries. And as the 
old wontedness of 
these grew, imper- 
ceptibly to herself, 
the reality of the 
little house” — of 
all her years with 
Gilliland—receded. 

Here in the place 
which had seen the 
beginning and 
growth of her love 
for him, visions of 
him in his young, 
enhaloed, spiritual- 
eyed beauty passed 
before her, and she 
saw these, not so 
much with the 
brooding eyes of the 
woman who had 
possessed and trag- 
ically lost, as with 
the Vi ague gaze of 
youth wrapped in 
its unknowing, hap- 
py dreams. 

Here, too, in the 
old surroundings, 


big, handsome “1 LIKE TO LIVE HERE”’ with theold concep- 


tions of life daily 

before her, between 
herself and that great outside humanity 
she had once learned to call her own, 
the old barrier began to rise. And as 
day by day it rose higher, so day by day 
drifted farther the actuality of him for 
whom there had been no such barrier. 


Ordered to the seashore for her con- 
valescence, Mrs. Hallowell had availed 
herself of an invalid’s privilege and in- 
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sisted upon being accompanied by her 
daughter and her two grandchildren; 
and on one of his first days at the expen- 
sive watering-place, little Gilbert Gilli- 
land, dressed in the pink and perfection 
of style prescribed for the four-year-old 
at a fashionable beach, detached himself 
from a group of other children who, sim- 
ilarly attired and watched by their re- 
spective nurses, were industriously dip- 
ping up sand in buckets and pouring it 
out again, and ran over to where his 
mother was idly watching the bathers 
in the surf. 

She, too, was appareled in the ap- 
proved manner; those soft, faint touches 
of color allowed the smart young widow 
in her second year of mourning lightened 
and lent artistic value to the tragedy 
shadowed forth by the still young, 
proudly sad face, a face whose look in 
these days registered scorn as well 
tragedy—scorn for it all, scorn for her- 
self. 

*T like to do this,”’ Gillie announced 
without preamble, showing her his 
bucket and spoon and indicating the 
group he had left. She let her somber 
eves, with the heavy lines of brows above 
them, follow his gesturing arm, and, 
after what he thought was a long minute: 

“T’m glad you do, Gillie,” she said, 
“for it’s what we’re all of us going to do 
all the rest of our lives—probably. Do 
you remember’’—she caught him to her 
suddenly and held him in a grip that 
hurt—‘‘do you remember how we used 
to draw the water up out of the well 
and pour oil in the lamps? Do you, 
Gillie?” 

He w riggle -d away from the ag ite 
clasp. “I like to do this now,” he in- 
sisted, and she let him trot off to ‘oin 
the others. 

Her father and John Dering came 
down together for the week-ends. They 
were engrossed in business, yet Dering 
found time to keep Rose Gilliland con- 
stantly reminded of himself—of his ulti- 
mate hope. He seemed to her at times to 
fill her horizon entirely, and there was in 
her breast now and then a frightened 
fluttering, like the fluttering of some- 
thing trapped—caged. 

They were sitting one night at dinner; 
the mirrored walls of the brightly lighted 
hotel dining-room reflected the white 


tables sparkling with glass and silver, an 
orchestra played softly behind a wall of 

alms, and the air was fragrant with hot- 
os flowers. Here and there were other 
diners, some of them elaborately dressed. 
Dering was in even‘ng dress; his vigor- 
ous type of face and figure showed to 
advantage in the high lights and by con- 
trast with the other faces and figures. 
Some part of Rose Gilliland was con- 
scious of this even while she saw the 
harshness, the forbidding look, coupled 
with keenness, which protected Dering 
from the beggar on the street, for in- 
stance; which gave no invitation to 
“ask and receive.” 

She had been passively watching the 
gay, careless diners, herself an aloof, 
somber figure, upon whose face to-night 
those world-shadows which had crept 
over its brightness seemed to rest heav- 
ily; and had been thinking, as one 
thinks in a dream, of the human needs 
which all this waste and extravagance 
might have relieved. She leaned sud- 
denly across the table toward Dering. 

“He could not eat,” she said in a low 
voice full of memory, “if another was 
without bread.” Seeing for the moment 
with other eyes, an army of gaunt, 
hungry faces seemed to her to fill the 
brilliantly lighted room, hovering over 
the tables, peering from behind uncon- 
scious diners. “‘Could you,” she asked, 
“could any of these others, be like that? 
Could you feel as he did, the want and 
woe in the world—give as he gave?” 

Dering showed in his reply that he had 
not seen that hungry-eyed army. “‘ What 
he gave,” he said, and used an unwont- 
edly personal and direct manner toward 
her, “he took from those to whom it 
rightly belonged—from his wife—from 
his children. You have been mistaken,” 
he continued, with no attempt at soften- 
ing the words, “It was you who gave 
he who took. You gave him your all”— 
his look did not spare her—‘‘gave him 
even the guardianship of your soul. But 
he gave himself to a world with which 
you had nothing to do.” Something 
seemed suddenly to stir behind the hard 
mask of his face. “Had you given in 
half such measure to me 

A hunted look sprang instantly to her 
eyes. 

“Forgive me!” he said, as if in brief 
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dismissal of a subject she herself had 
opened. But she cried then, in low, 
impetuous tones: 

“You are unfair—he gave! Even his 
life—’ She seemed to dwell upon the 
thought as something infinitely precious. 
“He gave even his life for ochers.”’ 

“He gave it for an idea. And he 
gave you heaviness 
for lightness 
mourning for glad- 
ness— 

“Oh, you shall 
not!” she interrupt- 
ed, and threw her 
hands out swiftly as 
if to make them a 
barrier against the 
words. For they ran 
even aS at times some 
of her own thoughts 
had run. “You will 
never understand 
you could not—but 
he / d the world 
humanity— 

‘I could love my 
own,” said Dering, 
and some slight but 
arresting emphasis in 
the words, in_ his 
manner of speaking, 
made her turn and 
gaze athimas though 
seeing his face new- 
ly; or as though a 
hand, invisible but authoritative, had 
been raised bidding her listen. At times, 
during the remainder of their stay at the 
se aside, Ww hen she greeted Dering or 
looked into his face, she received the 
same impression. 

Back in town, she began, strand by 
strand, to pick up the old threads of life, 
partly with reluctance, but not wholly. 
For days together she lived in the pres- 
ent alone, a present, it must be acknowl- 
edged, superior to that grievously 
mourned past, if one excepted what had 
been the mainspring of it all. But one 
question still at times intruded: What 
if at the first she had been strong instead 
of weak? If she had kept that burden 

Gilliland had taught her to bear, instead 
of relinquishing it? Even yet, some- 
times, she tried to call back the old re- 
gret that she had not kept it—tried to 
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call back the old passion of love and 
longing; but, save for rare and quickly 
passing moments, reality seemed to have 
gone it seemed too late. And some- 
times, half realizing toward what a new 
current her life had set, she tried to ery, 
**Forgive me!’’ as though she cried it to 
Gilliland—to his living self; but she 
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could neither feel his reproach nor his 
forgiveness. It was as if he had utterly 
passed away from it all. 


When, for the second time, the fields 
around the deserted and forgotten “‘lit- 
tle house by the side of the road” were 
lying wintry and bare, Dering asked her 
to marry him. He had dined at the 
Hallowell home as had become his tri- 
weekly habit, and during dinner had 
talked over with her father an action of 
a late manufacturers’ league meeting in 
which both were interested. Her mother, 
suffering from a light recurrence of her 
summer's illness, had not come down, 
and soon after dinner her father excused 
himself to go up and sit with her. At 
the first landing they ‘heard him give 
al laugh and call out, encour: agingly, 

“Run, run! fast as you can!” obvi- 
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ously to one of his grandsons, for there 
came a moment later the patter and 
scamper of bare feet down the wide, 
polished stairs, and a little pajama-clad 
hgure came into view, casting bright, 
roguish glances backward at a nurse in 
pursuit. 

“He likes to do that!” said Dering, in 
an amused tone to Gillie’s mother as 
they hurried out te the foot of the stairs, 
and then, with a quick movement, 
blocked a sudden attempt at capture on 
the part of the nurse. “Only over my 
dead body!” he warned her in a voice 
which made the child who had taken 
refuge behind him tingle with delicious 
terror and anticipation. “That is,” he 
appended, turning to the mother with a 
look of inquiry, “unless there are differ- 
ent orders from headquarters. 

“No,” she said, smiling and lightly 
amused also. Just for the moment 
nothing awakened in her. She made an 
enchanting picture as she stood there in 


her rich setting and in the full flush of 


womanhood and motherhood—a picture 
emphasized by little Gillie, sidling out 
from behind Dering toward her. Both 
children resembled her, having the same 
darkly penciled brows, the same bright, 
imperious look in their delicately fea- 
tured faces. The face of their grandfather, 
as he went on to the floor above after 
witnessing the little scene from the land- 
ing, expressed satisfaction; it was all 
as it should be. But it was not quite 
the same with his daughter when, after 
the sleepy Gillie had been taken up- 
stairs by the nurse, Dering came over 
to sti and beside her. 

“To-night is a kind of anniversary 
with me,” he said, looking down upon 
her, “and I thought I would keep it 
by repeating what makes it such. Eight 
years ago—about now”—he glanced 
toward the little musically ticking clock 

“| first asked you to marry me. You 
have known that I meant to ask you this 
again?” 

“Yes,” she said, and looked at him 
openly. It was as though her heart were 
quite bare to him, as indeed it was. 
Something reminiscent came suddenly 
into her face and a little smile to her lips 
that was almost, but not quite, satirical. 
“T once told,” she said—* you can think 


whom—that I ought to have belonged 


to you. That I was only fit for your life; 
only fit”—she indicated the room, its 
costly furnishings and beautiful effects 
“for this life of luxury and selfish ease. 
It was on a day that you will not, prob- 
ably, remember, but we were resting by 
the roadside and you had come by in 
your car and offered to take me in with 
you. And after you had gone on, be- 
cause just for a moment I had been 
— regretful 

“T was very unhappy at leaving you 
there that day. I had a sense of trou- 
ble, or of suffering, waiting for you. Of 
course, | thought of a different kind of 
trouble — hardship, disillusion — things 
like that that might come. I wanted to 
snatch you away from it.” 

“Are you telling me,” she asked—and 
had a sudden recollection of him as he 
had seemed that day, half amused, half 
hostile, with the mask of conventional 
friendship spread over all—‘‘are you 
telling me that you were thinking of me 

unselfishly, like that—then?” 

He ignored any quality of wondering 
unbelief. “I have always thought of 
you more or less unselfishly,” he said; 
“I always shall, I suppose.” 

It came to her with the effect of a 
shock that with that literal, common- 
place manner he was speaking the literal 
truth—that he had thought of her in 
that way, carried her in his heart in that 
way, all those eight years. And all at 
once she knew why those other words of 
his—‘‘I could love my own”’—had been 
so arresting, had so stirred her. It had 
been from their intrinsic, their even sim- 
ple truth. Whatever he was to others, 
it would be thus that he would always be 
to—his own. 

Suddenly she cried, brokenly, “Oh, I 
don’t know—I don’t know!” Yet even 
with the words she extended her hands 
toward him — slim, beautiful hands, 
from which every imprint of that brief 
“life for others” had been effaced. But 
when she felt his close clasp around 
them, and knew that in another mo- 
ment his arms— “You are unfair—” 
she just breathed, the breath in her 
breast quickening, half with what he had 
hoped to awaken. “He could not defend 
himself—or—or me! If he could come 
back-—’ 

“He cannot,” he said. 
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SITTING ON HIS HAUNCHES IN A FIELD OF DAISIES 


The Ways 


of the 


W oodchuck 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Wits SS Sai HE piece was entitled, 
TL “UF if 1 remember rightly, 
i (F ‘\ ““Webster’s First Case,” 
¢ T | iio and it was in the Fourth 
| 3 Reader—or maybe the 
Yeo corer! Fifth. Anyway, there 
§ ae pe 
SS COMULS i was a picture showing 
the young Daniel making an eloquent 
gesture in front of his father, while 
brother Ezekiel stood by with a wood- 
chuck in a trap. “Zeke,” it seems, had 
caught the ’chuck (which was a highly 
commendable thing to do according to 
New England standards), and was about 
to put it to death when Daniel took pity 
Vou. CXXXI.—No. 786.—106 





upon its dumb helplessness and appealed 
for its life. Father Webster was called 
in as judge, and he was so moved by the 
future senator’s pleading that he finally 
exclaimed, ‘‘Zeke, Zeke, you let that 
woodchuck go!” 

I don’t know if this story is included 
in the Readers any more; probably not. 
But in my boyhood it made a great im- 
pression. It was far easier, in fact, to 
appreciate the eloquence which could 
persuade a New England farmer to spare 
a woodchuck than to appreciate the 
eloquence of the Bunker Hill oration as 
declaimed by Wesley Sanborn! There 
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Hts BURROW USUALLY COMMANDS A WIDE 


wasn't a youngster of us but hunted 
woodchucks, and those who lived on 
farms did it as a regular part of the 
chores—the only really enjoyable part. 
We all were familiar with the habits of 
this rodent; we knew his powers for de- 
struction; we had been brought up to 
regard him as an enemy of agriculture 
and a proper subject for extermination. 
Not one of us could have persuaded his 
father to spare a ’chuck. So that story, 
above all others, prepared our minds for 
i just appreciation of Webster’s genius. 

Times have changed now, and Read- 
ers with them. The story of Webster’s 


first case has no doubt gone the way of 


‘Kentucky Belle” and the rest of the 
Civil War ballads. But the woodchuck 
hasn’t changed a bit, neither has he been 
exterminated. He still burrows in field 
and pasture and wood, he still suns him- 
self on a stump in the clearing, he still 
eats the hearts from the farmers’ cab- 
bages, and he still comes out of his hole 


on Candlemas day to 
look at his shadow and 
make an annual 
“weatherstory”’ for 
the urban newspapers 
as “Mr. Wood- 
chuck” in most 
journals, as “Mr. 
Ground-hog”’ a those 
published in New 
York, where _ blue- 
berries are called huc- 
kleberries, and dough- 
nuts, crullers. ‘“‘Mr. 
Ground-hog came out 
of his hole this morn- 
ing and saw his 
shadow, so we are in 
for six weeks more of 
winter,” says the 
afternoon paper on 
February 2d. You 
have an odd vision of 
a dirty, black muzzle 
nosing up in front of 
the City Hall and tak- 
ing a squint at the 
Woolworth Tower. 
And then you smile- 
smile to think how 
this humble rodent of 
acai our fields, and this 
homely superstition 
about him which grew up in our pioneer 
country, have power to persist and get 
talked about on the front pages of our 
newspapers in our busiest cities, and ia 
brazen defiance of our scientific weather 
bureau. Surely, “Mr. Ground-hog” has 
not been forgotten. He is our surest 
reminder of those early days when Amer- 
ica was a land of agricultural pioneers. 
Just as the potato-bug was a North 
American native which didn’t originally 
live on the potato-vine, so the wood- 
chuck was a native mammal which 
didn’t burrow in pastures, orchards, and 
gardens, and live on vegetables, but in 
the glades, or even the depths of the 
forest, where he lived on a less succulent 
diet. Here the early settlers found him, 
and named him woodchuck, the chuck 
being, it is said, a Devonshire term for 
little pig. How long it was before the 


woodchuck found, in turn, the gardens 
of the early settlers is not recorded, but 
judging from his present-day fearlessness 
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THE WAYS OF 
even in the face of the most persistent 
persecution, it could not have been long 
before he began to tunnel in the clear- 
ings and to eat the vegetables of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, taxing their patience 
and putting to a severe test their rigid 
restrictions on denunciatory expletives. 
And the woodchuck has been with us 
ever since, and ever since he has been 
putting the patience of men to the trial. 
The woodchuck (Arctomys monax) 
* known also as the eround-hog, and less 
frequently as the Maryland marmot 
is a heavy, thickset, short-legged ani- 





about two feet. In color it is a grizzly 
; yellow, varied with black and rust. It 
has black feet, the furry hair stopping 








mal, which grows to a full length of 
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short at the w rists like the sleeves of a 
jersey, and a rather short, bushy tail. 
It ranges from New England to Georgia, 
and westward to North Dakota, and it 
has cousins of the marmot family in the 


colder North and in various parts of 


the West. Its best-known characteris- 
tic, of course, is its burrowing propen- 
sity and its long, winter hibernation. 
If the author of Alice in Wonderland had 
been an American, the sleepy Dormouse 
would undoubtedly have been a wood- 
chuck. “It stuffs on vegetables all sum- 
mer, and sleeps all winter”—that might 
be a summary of what a great many 
people know about the woodchuck. But, 
like most summaries, it would do him a 
grave injustice. As a matter of fact, he 
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is well worth studying more closely, and 
a closer study will show that he isn’t 
half such a fool as he looks sometimes 
when you see him sitting on his haunches 
in a held of daisies and clover, or curled 
up in a lazy ball in the sun. 

In the first pl: ace, the ‘chuck is a good 
fighter, considering his waddling build 
and his avoirdupois, and while he usually 
hghts on the defensive, standing off his 
foe till he can get back to his burrow, 
he often yeaa’ a generalship in retreat 
that would do credit to Sir John French. 
When he cannot get back, he stands 
right up and makes a brave scrap of it, 
like his much smaller distant cousin, the 
muskrat. Last winter a party of us saw 
a muskrat crossing a snowy meadow, 
and as we were on snowshoes we easily 
surrounded him. Put thus at bay, he 
sat up on his long hind-legs and snarled. 
He stood off two young dogs by biting 
their noses, and then, when one of the 





A FAVORITE HAUNT IS THE NETWORK OF 


ROOTS AT THE BASE OF A HUGE 


men in the party poked him, he sprang 
right over the blade of the snowshoe 
and sank his long teeth through mocca- 
sin and woolen stocking into the wear- 
er’s little toe. A cornered ’chuck will 
act in much the same way, and a green 
dog usually has good cause to remember 
his first encounter. I have seen an 
adult fox terrier corner a woodchuck 
against a steep bank where there was no 
escape, and fight for a full hour before 
he killed it. The terrier looked as if he 
had fallen into a pot of red paint when 
the battle was over. A larger dog, of 
course, makes quicker work of it; but 
even the larger dogs, when once they 
are wary, respect this apparent ball of 
waddling fat, with teeth like chisels hid- 
den in its black muzzle, and close in on 
it by a spring from above, if possible. 
Wise ’chuck dogs have been known to 
hunt in couples—one in the open, keep- 
ing the prey’s attention fixed, while the 
second sneaks in from 
behind and does the 
actual killing. 

Against a large dog, 
of course, the poor 
*chuck has little show, 
but often with half a 
chance to get back to 
his hole he can stand 
off a small dog and 
make good his retreat. 
His method is simple, 
and is based on the 
fact that the dog’s in- 
stinct is to circle, like 
a boxer sparring for 
an opening. When 
the dog is between him 
and his hole, the chuck 
bares his teeth with a 
squeaky snarl and 
lunges at his antago- 
nist. When the dog is 
on the off-side, he 
backs away toward 
his hole just as far and 
as fast as he can, but 
never ceasing to face 
the dog. In this way 
the ’chuck will pro- 
gress, by alternate 
rushes and backings, 
till suddenly the sur- 
TREE prised terrier sees his 
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GREEN MEADOWS, DAISY-STARRED, 


foe disappear into the yellow earth, and 
any attempt on his part to follow results 


ina sorely nipped nose. Woodchucks will 
also go up a tree to escape a dog, if the 
occasion offers. A small tree, with thick, 
low branches, is within their capacity 
to climb, and they will climb it for ten 
feet if sufficiently hard pressed. 

It may be that some of their ability 
to fight comes from practice in mating- 


INVITE THI 


WOODCHUCK FROM HIS LAIR 


time, as well as from their rodent in- 
stincts. The woodchucks mate early in 
the spring, and battles between males 
are frequent, if we may judge from the 
squeaks and angry sounds which come 
across the fields from the vicinity of their 
burrows. These battles last until the 
unsuccessful rival is driven out of the 
immediate neighborhood. Following 
such squeals once, we crested a slight 
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ridge in the pasture, and saw one ’chuck 
pursuing another down the slope toward 
the river-bank. The victor stopped, 
apparently satished, when his rival went 
over the edge, and started to return. 
Then he suddenly spied us, and also the 
young collie with us. We were by this 
time walking toward him, so he flattened 


\ DENIZEN OF THE DEEP WOODS 


out on the ground and played dead. 
The pup went up to investigate. Being 
a young, trustful, innocent pup, without 
knowledge of evil, he put down his muz- 
zle to smell, and lifted it again instantly 
with a sharp yip of pain. But being a 
collie, he maintained his dignity. He 
immediately became absorbed in the 
contemplation of a tree on the river- 
bank, toward which he moved sedately, 
as if that had been his objective all the 
while. He paid no further attention to 
the woodchuck. 

But we did. We drew close, and the 





*chuck rose on his toes, with back slight- 
ly arched like a cat, and with hair and 
tail bristling, too. He bared his teeth 
and made an angry, snarling sound 
and then suddenly bolted forward in a 
bee-line for the female in our party. She 
forgot everything but first principles, 
screamed and ran. The ’chuck passed 
over the exact spot 
where she had stood, 
went on several rods, 
and disappeared down 
a hole under a stone. 
Evidently he knew 
women; he expected 
her to get out of the 
Ww ay! 

We now investigated 
the defeated rival, 
who had disappeared 
over the river-bank, 
which was at this point 
a sharp escarpment of 
clay loam, perpendic- 
ular at the top and 
sloping a little six feet 
below at water-line. 
Sure enough, beneath 
the overhang of grass, 
squatted cowering on 
the mud, was theother 
woodchuck, looking 
up at us with bright, 
terrihed eyes as we 
lowered a stick to poke 
him into the water. 
He was evidently ex- 
tremely loath to take 
to the stream, but the 
stick was insistent, 
and after futilely snap- 
ping at it several 
times, once getting 
such a grip that he almost pulled it out 
of our hands, he finally fell into the 
water, where he turned tail to the shore 
and swam rapidly to the other side, 
climbed out, shook himself, scrambled up 
the bank, and ran clumsily, but swiftly, 
away in the grass. 

The woodchuck shows strategy, too, 
not only in his fighting, but in the con- 
struction of his defensive works, his 
burrow. If you will take careful note 
next summer, on your walks, of all the 
woodchuck holes you come across, you 
will probably be surprised to find in 
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THE WAYS OF 
how many cases the animal can secure 
an outlook of considerable radius either 
from the mouth of the hole or a point 
conveniently near it. It may be in the 
open pasture, when it ts more likely to be 
on a slope than in a hollow, thus securing 
both outlook and better drainage. It 
may be among rocks, but within easy 
distance of some peak 
which commands a 
prospect. It may be 
in the woods, in ot 
under a fallen log, but 
the ’chuck can climb 
the log to look about. 
It may be among the 
scrub growth by an 
old stone wall, and 
you will say, “ Ha, here 
is an exception!” But 
do not be too hasty. 
Some day, passing the 
spot, you will see a 
shrewd face and a fat 
body up on the wall. 
The woodchuck “digs 
in” like a modern 
army. But, like an 
army, he also puts his 
trenches where they 
can command the ap- 
proaches. 

There is a good deal 
of dispute, and con- 
siderable conflict of 
evidence, regarding 
the attitude of the 
mot he r woodchuck 
toward her young. It 
is generally stated 
that she turns them 
out at a very early age 
into a cruel world, to 
forage for themselves; there are even 
stories recorded of mother ’chucks who 
pushed up their young, one by one, tothe 
mouth of a burrow to appease the dogs 
who were trying todig away in. This 1s 
certainly a reprehensible line of conduct, 
but, fortunately, there are compensating 
records of maternal devotion. My most 
recent record is the testimony of a Yan- 
kee farm boy who is a mighty hunter 
before the Lord (and behind His back as 
well, for he hunts on Sunday). Using 
nothing but rusty traps which he never 
touches with his bare hands, he has 
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covered the outer wall of his father’s 
barn with skins nailed up to dry, the 
biggest always eliciting from visitors the 
comment, “That must ’a’ bin a hefty 
one!’ Fred says that the other day he 
caught a baby ‘chuck in one of his traps, 
and when he came up to the hole, on his 
regular tour of inspection, the mother 





A TROPHY OF THE CHASE 


was trying to get the little fellow out, 
and she refused to desist even when he 
was within striking distance. He could 
have killed her with a stick, he says, 
from which I infer that he had no stick, 
for it would require the combined elo- 
quence of Daniel Webster, Demosthenes, 
and William Jennings Bryan to persuade 
Fred to spare a woodchuck! 

When the baby ’chucks are no bigger 
than rats they go out from the burrow, 
and will often scatter to a considerable 
listance, either feeding or sunning 
themselves in little balls. That is the 

























SUNNING HIMSELF IN LAZY CONTEMPLATION OF THE LANDSCAPE 


time to catch them. The mother, on 
the approach of danger, rushes to the 
hole and emits a shrill squeal like a 
whistle—a sound closely resembling that 
of the whistling marmot. Then the little 
balls unwind and come scurrying home. 
Your object is to get to the hole first and 
bag them as they rush by. In my wood- 
chuck hunting days there was sometimes 
a boy who could imitate the mother’s 
whistle, just as there was sometimes a 
boy or man who could call the quail up 
to him. This boy invariably had a box 
in his back yard in spring, full of young 
*chucks, for the superstition never died 
that the “Bird and Pet Store’? would 
buy them for twenty-five cents apiece, 
in spite of the fact that it never did. To 
catch them he would crawl stealthily to 
a spot behind and over the entrance to 
the burrow, and wait patiently till the 
entire family were off feeding. Then he 
would whistle, and as the young came 
scampering for the hole (regardless of the 
fact that the mother had, perhaps, been 
feeding beside them), he would capture 
one or two with his bare hands before 
they could escape into the ground. Once 


two boys | knew collected thirty young 
*chucks, mostly in this fashion, and 
were hopeful of making their fortune. 
But as the animals grew, and no offer 
of purchase came, and the neighborhood 
learned of the menace, parental pressure, 
reinforced by community sentiment, 
brought about a wholesale s!aughter. 
There used to be more ¢xcitement 
than you might suppose in our wood- 
chuck hunts, for a shotgun is of little 
use against their thick hides and thicker 
skulls, so we had to use rifles. In those 
days high-power twenty-two’s with soft- 
nosed expanding bullets were unknown. 
We used to read of magazine rifles, to 
be sure, but they were only things to 
dream about. We hunted with ancient 
smooth-bores fitted for percussion caps 
and loaded from the muzzle. I can weli 
remember the old bullet-mold, a Revo- 
lutionary relic, in which I used to make 
ammunition. It was much like a pair 
of pincers in shape. Scrap lead, secured 
from all legitimate and some illegitimate 
sources, was melted down in an iron pot 
on the kitchen stove, and poured into 
it, one bullet at a time. Powder was 
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carried in a genuine powder - horn, 
stopped with a whittled wooden plug 
worn dark and smooth. We éstimated 
the charge by fingers, measured on the 
ramrod. And how those heavy old guns 
kicked against our youthful shoulders! 

To get a proper shot at a woodchuck 
required some manceuvering. He had, 
if possible, to be outwitted. I remember 
particularly one place where the holes 
were thickest, forming almost a wood- 
chuck settlement, like a_prairie-dog 
town. It was on the banks of a swale 
which curved like a long, thin sickle- 
blade through a fertile meadow. This 
meadow was always under cultivation, 
and accordingly the ’chucks burrowed 
into the banks of the bordering swale, 
often between the roots of the sycamore 
and sassafras trees in such a way that 
the hole could not be made larger by a 
dog. Sallying forth from these holes, 
one family could easily eat all the tur- 
nips or cabbages for a space of two or 
three rods. When twoscore families 
were at work, it is easy to see the extent 
of their destruction. But it wasn’t easy 
to shoot them while they were feeding, 
because at the approach of danger they 
would scamper into their holes. Conse- 
quently we resorted to strategy. 

Our method was as follows: Carrying 
our guns nonchalantly, we would stamp 
along directly over a hole where we had 
seen a ’chuck enter, whistling or talking 
as if we had no idea of hunting. Then, 
when we had passed the hole a good 
thirty feet, we would suddenly stop and 
noiselessly and cautiously face about. 
Very frequently a muzzle would be pok- 
ing up out of the hole, for as soon as the 
danger is past the ’chuck has a habit 
of sticking his head out to take a sniff 
of his enemy. Then we would blaze 
away. Often we would fire anyhow, 
aiming into the sand or grass at the hole 
mouth, on a chance. The boy who had 
the most skins tacked up on the barn 
door at the end of a season, or at least 
the most tails, if he was too lazy to skin 
his prey, was something of a hero. I 
cannot now remember what we ever did 
with the skins after they were cured. I 
fancy that there was a superstition that 
the “fur man” would buy them, just as 
the “Bird and Pet Store” was going to 
buy the baby ’chucks. 
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On the upland farms, and especially in 
the pastures bordering the woods, an- 
other method was to stalk up to the 
feeding-ground behind trees, and wait 
patiently for a shot at some fat fellow 
—— on his haunches in the sun eating 

a juicy clover tuft or peeping over a 
stone which commanded the view but 
threw his body sharply ayainst the sky. 
The boy with a wise dog, as well as a 
gun, of course had an advantage always. 
The dog could start up the game in the 
grass, and sometimes head him off from 
his burrow, though the ’chucks do not, 
as a rule, go far afield after food. They 
make their holes close to where the feed- 
ing is good. It was possible, too, to kill 
a woodchuck without a gun or a trap. 
You accomplished this by “playing 
statue” —if you saw the ’chuck out of 
his hole and also knew where the hole 
was or could see it. You began by walk- 
ing stealthily toward the burrow, being 
careful each time the animal looked at 
you or showed any alarm to stop stock- 
still and remain so till he lowered his 
head and resumed his feeding. Then 
you sneaked forward again. If you 
finally succeeded in reaching a point be- 
tween him and his hole, you sprang at 
him with a club, and then ensued an 
exciting five minutes which combined 
all the athletic excellences of field 
hockey, golf, baseball, sprinting, carpet- 
beating, and sometimes football. 

I cannot refrain here from telling 
again my grandfather’s story of his 
woodchuck, a foxy old fellow who lived 
down back of the house near the bank 
of the Ipswich River, and ate cabbages 
insatiably while defying all guns and 
traps. My grandfather and his brother 
Tom decided finally to drown him out, 
so they waited till they knew he was in 
his hole, and then while one boy stood 
guard with a stick the other boy began 
to haul buckets of water from the river 
and dump them down the _ burrow. 
Watching and hauling by turns, they 
became weary at last, and hid under a 
near-by bush to rest. Presently they 
saw old Mr. ’Chuck poke his head out 
and look all about. Not seeing them, 
he emerged from his hole, trotted down 
to the river-bank, and took a long drink! 

Grandfather used to assure me that 
they never did get that woodchuck. 
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Although the woodchuck has so read- 
ily adapted himself to changed condi- 
tions, abandoning his wild harvesting 
for more succulent cultivated vegetables, 
grasses, and clover, by no means all of 
the woodchucks even to-day live on the 
fat of the land. A neighbor of mine, who 
has a large orchard of dwarf apple-trees, 
takes his rifle whenever he visits it, be- 
cause the ’chucks are such a pest, tun- 
neling under the very roots of the little 
trees and eating not only the clover crop 
sowed between the rows, but also the 
tender bark of the trees themselves. 
But, on the other hand, I came upon an 
abandoned clearing in the woods the 
other day, where once, to be sure, a 
house had stood, but where man had 
reaped not, neither had he sown, for at 
least a generation—and sitting on the 
mossy door-step of the vine-filled cellar- 
hole was a big woodchuck! He dove off 
at my approach, and disappeared down 
his hole, not twenty feet away. His was 
a considerable house, there being three 
rear entrances instead of one, or some- 
times two, as is more common, and the 
total length of the burrow must have 
been at least fifteen feet. There were no 
vegetables in this clearing, and only a 
few wild apples—seedlings, no doubt, 
from cultivated trees now long dead. 
The grass was long, and little, clearly 
marked paths radiated out from the 
mouths of the burrow in all directions 
through it. Probably clover, berries, 
and, without doubt, apples in autumn 
constituted the bulk of this fellow’s diet. 

There are still woodchucks, too, who 
live in the real forest, frequently in hol- 
low logs, though I have found their holes 
again and again under a stone beneath a 
big pine or hemlock, or under the net- 
work of roots at the base of a huge 
hardwood. They are much leaner and 
more active than their fellows of the 
fields and pastures, for they get less food 
and more exercise, and usually they ap- 
pear rather grayer in color. ‘Their natu- 
ral enemies must be far less numerous 
than in the old days. In fact, the foxes 
and the hawks are about the only ene- 
mies they have left, except, of course, 
man; and man doesn’t trouble them 
much in the deep woods. The foxes will 
even try to dig them out, and the hawks 
pounce upon the young when they are 


running about, both in the woods and 
even around the farms. Yet the genuine 
forest-dwellers are probably far less 
numerous than of old. 

I fear it must be confessed that the 
woodchuck’s god is his belly, and he 
thinks more highly of easy feeding than 
he does of woodland freedom. He gravi- 
tates by instinct toward the mown clo- 
ver, the turnip-fields, the apple-orchards. 
He considers man his best friend as well 
as his worst enemy. Like the rabbit, he 
is strictly vegetarian, and that has en- 
abled him to survive—not only to sur- 
vive, but to survive in great numbers— 
while one by one his ancient and more 
powerful enemies of the forest have been 
exterminated. Even the foxes are few 
now. He might be almost safe in the 
deep woods, but he prefers the richer 
rewards of danger, and though man 
fights to exterminate him, man also pro- 
vides him with such a vastly increased 
food-suppiy that extermination seems 
impossible. The story of the wood- 
chuck is a paradox. 

Of course, too, another powerful factor 
in his survival is his hibernating habit. 
Taking to the cover of the warm earth 
before even the early November snow 
flies (and very often, I feel sure, the 
*chucks go back to the woods to dig in 
for the winter, where the ground does 
not freeze so deep, for | have more than 
once excavated a pasture hole which had 
been inhabited all summer, only to find 
it empty), the ’chuck does not have to 
worry about the lean season. He goes to 
sleep as fat as a butter-ball, wrapped in 
warm, thick, furry skin, and he isn’t due 
to wake up till February 2d, when he has 
to rouse himself to make a weather story. 
After that he is at liberty to go to sleep 
again, though he rather cat-naps, as you 


and I do after we have been waked of 


a morning by the birds. He doesn’t 
come up for good, as a rule, till the snow 
is gone and the earth is softened, but 
there is plenty of evidence that he makes 
occasional trips to the surface. 
For instance, I find this entry in my 
diary for February 23d: 
On snow-shoes this afternoon, across the 
golf-links, where a weasel had preceded me, 
to the slope of mowing where the toboggan- 
slide has been built. Here there were innu- 
merable squirrel tracks from tree to tree, and 
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a woodchuck had come out of his hole since 
yesterday, boring up through two feet of 
snow by a six-inch tunnel. He had made a 
dirtv yellowish track for ten feet, and then 
gone down into a second bore, eV idently into 
the rear entrance of his house. He must have 
crossed this path several times to track so 
much yellow earth upon it, but there was not 
a single sign that he had taken a step off the 
path. It was as if he had come up for exer- 
cise in his door-yard, as my father, in bad 
weather, used to go out and tramp back and 
forth on the veranda. 

You might suppose that he would 
have been lean and hungry, and would 
naturally have gone after some of those 
raspberry shoots above the snow near 
by which the rabbits had been nibbling. 
But he had not done so, and if you had 
seen him the chances are he would not 
have appeared particularly emaciated. 
The truth is, he was probably too fat 
when he went to sleep! 

The boys still hunt woodchucks as 
they used to do, for the ’chuck is their 
especial prey. Not long ago I came upon 
a barn hung with more than a hundred 
tails, the proud trophies of the chase 
for three seasons of a boy not yet in 
long trousers. Later I saw him and 
another boy, and a barking, joyous, 
alert collie, starting off over a stone wall 
and across a pasture after woodchucks. 
They were armed with an ancient gun 
and a perfect arsenal of rusty old steel 
traps. They were talking in subdued 
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but excited tones, laying their plans 
deeply. Seraps of their conversation 
floated back for a moment—the begin- 
nings of sentences, trailing off into indis- 
tinguishableness: ‘Aw, yes, le’s go—!” 
“Say, what say if we and the like 
mysteries. A boy, a gun, a dog—and a 
woodchuck! What memories came back 
to me! I saw green meadows daisy- 
starred, and pasture slopes and the gleam 
of birches, and caught again the scent 
of raspberries in the sun, and heard 
across far fields the hot cicada-whir of 
a mowing-machine; and in my heart I 
felt once more the ancient thrill as a 
*chuck was sighted. Here, to be sure, 
before my bodily eye, were meadows and 
pastures, and no doubt berries grew by 
the garden wall—but not the same berries. 
I was not starting out on the hunt. | 
was not plotting a Napoleonic campaign 
against a crafty enemy. I was neither 
huntsman nor adventurer. A wood- 
chuck by a pasture stump a simple 
woodchuck was to me, and it was noth- 
ing more. I grew rather peevishly pen- 
sive at the thought. I wanted to be a 
boy again. I resented “the light of 
common day.” I always want to be a 
boy again when I see the youngsters 
after woodchuck. It is the keenest pres- 
ent-day reminder that any of us can 
have of the simpler, more earthy and 
artless delights of youth in the America 
of a vanishing generation. 
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Aphorisms 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Professor of Dramatic Literature, Columbia University 


ac £ T the beginning of an 
rap ee address which John 

‘ “ Morley delivered before 
¢, the Edinburgh Philo- 
’% sophical Institute near- 
efi ae ¢ ly thirty years ago, he 
& 3 told his hearers that he 
had often in boon asked for a list of the 
hundred best books, and that he had 
once been requested to supply by return 
of post the names of the three best books 
in the world. ‘‘Both the hundred and 
the three are a task far too high for me,” 
he confessed; and then he declared that 
he would prefer to indicate what is “one 
of the things best worth hunting for in 
books”—the wisdom which has com- 
pacted itself into the proverb, the max- 
im, the aphorism, the pregnant sen- 
tence inspired by “common sense in an 
uncommon degree.” Morley asserted 
that the essence of the aphorism is “the 
compression of a mass of thought and 
observation into a single saying’; and 
he added that it ought “to be neither 
enigmatical nor flat, neither a truism on 
the one hand, nor a riddle on the other.” 

The lecturer did not provide a defi- 
nition of the lofty, searching aphorism 
which should serve to distinguish it from 
the humbler proverb; and yet the dis- 
tinction is perhaps contained in this last 
quotation, since the democratic proverb 
tends toward the truism, whereas the 
more aristocratic aphorism inclines tow- 
ard the enigma. Lord John Russell once 
called a proverb “All men’s wisdom and 
one man’s wit”; and proverbial wisdom 
appeals at once to the mass of mankind, 
whereas the less universal truth, packed 
into the subtler aphorism, is likely to 
demand a little time for consideration 
before it can win its welcome. In fact, 
the more keenly the maker of an apho- 
rism has peered into the inner recesses 
of human nature, the less likely is his 
maxim to attain immediate acceptance 







from the multitude, who are optimisti- 
cally content to see only the surface of 
life, and who prefer not to probe too 
deeply into the fundamental egotism of 
man. So it is that the swift apprehen- 
sion of some of the shrewdest of La 
Rochefoucauld’s sayings might almost 
be made to serve as a test of intelligence 
and of knowledge of the labyrinthian 
intricacies of the human soul. 

We may easily find ourselves quarrel- 
ing over the veracity of an aphorism, 
whereas a proverb is almost indis- 
putable; it proves itself as simply and 
as instantly as the assertion that two and 
two make four. This immediate obvi- 
ousness of a proverb does not prevent it 
from being irreconcilable with another 
proverb stating the equally obvious op- 
posite. ‘‘ Penny wise and pound foolish” 
may seem to contradict “Take care of 
the pence and the pounds will take care 
of themselves.” But, after all, the con- 
tradiction is only apparent, since it takes 
both of these sayings to contain the 
whole truth that we must be careful in 
little things, no doubt, but we must also 
be able to discern boldly the moment 
when little things must be sacrificed for 
greater things. More than one humorist 
has seen fit to poke fun at this peculiar- 
ity of proverbial wisdom without any 
impairment of the authority of either of 
the contradictory assertions. 

The maxim we may trace to its source 
and tag with the name of its maker, but 
the proverb is not individual, even if it 
must have been minted by one man’s 
wit. “Penny wise and pound foolish” 
might have been uttered in any age, and 
it is only the modern expression for a 
rule of conduct inherited from the re- 
motest past. An equivalent phrase must 
have been uttered soon after the devel- 
opment of articulate speech; and we 
may be assured that it was almost as 
familiar to the cave-dwellers as it is to 
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us. It did not have to be transmitted 
by inheritance from the dead languages 
to the living; it sprang into being by 
spontaneous generation in every tongue, 
ancient and modern. By the very fact 
that it is of universal validity, and there- 
fore of universal utility, it is to be found 
in every land, in every language, and in 
every age. 

The maxim, on the other hand, is more 
frankly individual; it is due not to the 
wisdom of the many, but only to the 
penetrating wit of one; and therefore it 
is often racial, rev ealing the tongue and 
the era of him who first put the piercing 
thought into apt words. So it 1s likely 
to have local color, a flavor of the soil 
in which it grew. Some of the aphorisms 
of Confucius may be universal, no 
doubt, but others—and not a few of 
them—are essentially Chinese; and | 
cannot help feeling that I discover a 
Roman quality in the saying of Marcus 
Aurelius, that ““The best way to get re- 
venge is to avoid being like the one who 
has injured you.” This is not only 
Roman; it seems to have also an indi- 
vidual liberality disclosing a truly im- 
perial mind. 

Many of the maxims of the caustic La 
Rochefoucauld are marked with the time 
and place of their making—the France 
of the aged Richelieu and of the youthful 
Louis XIV. When the French observer 
asserted that “You are never so easily 
cheated as when you are trying to cheat 
somebody else,” he is declaring a truth 
which might have been uttered by 
Aristophanes, by Moliére, or by Mark 
Twain, a truth upon which are estab- 
lished the schemes of the green-goods 
men and the gold-brick operators in 
New York in the twentieth century; but 
when he tells us that “‘ Virtue would not 
go far if vanity did not keep it com- 
pany,” there we can detect the French- 
man of the seventeenth century. It is 
true that Sainte-Beuve credits La 
Rochefoucauld with large imagination— 
not a frequent possession of the French 
—finding evidence for this in another of 
these maxims, “‘We cannot gaze fixedly 
at the sun, or at death.” But most of 
these searching and scorching sentences 
are directly due to a disenchantment 
which envenoms La Rochefoucauld’s 
scalpel; and this disenchantment was the 
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result of a recoil of that social instinct 
which is a predominant French charac- 
teristic. 

Of course, among the mass of French 
aphorisms there are a host which lack 
local color. When Madame de Boufflers 
suggested that ‘‘ The only perfect people 
are those we do not know,” she was 
making a remark that might have been 
uttered by an Italian or by a Spaniard. 
When the Spanish Gracian declared that 
“The ear is the area-gate of truth, but 
the front-door of lies,” he was saying 
something that might have been said 
by an Englishman or by a Rorman. And 
when Bacon asserted that “‘ Extreme 
self-lovers will set a house on fire an 
it were but to roast their eggs,” the 
wording is British, but the thought is 
one that might readily have occurred to 
a Frenchman, and which might be easily 
paralleled in the pages of La Rochefou- 
cauld. 

There is little that is significantly 
Oriental in this specimen of the wisdom 
of the East: “If you censure your friend 
for every fault he commits, there will 
come a time when you will have no 
friend to censure.” A Frenchman could 
very well have said that, although he 
might have phrased it more felicitously. 
On the other hand, many of the sayings 
of Nietzsche we could not well credit to 
an inquisitor of any other nationality or 
of any other century. ‘There are two 
things a true man likes—danger and 
play; and he likes woman because she 
is the most dangerous of playthings.” 
That is one of them, and there is an- 
other: “All women behind their per- 
sonal vanity cherish an impersonal con- 
tempt for Woman.” And yet even in 
Nietzsche we may find now and again a 
sentence which might have been set 
down on the tablets of that lonely stoic, 
Marcus Aurelius: “‘A slave cannot be a 
friend, and a tyrant cannot have a 
friend.” 

The perennial commonplaces of obser- 

vation are reincarnated in every genera- 
tion, born again, century after century, 
in every quarter of the globe, since man 
himself changes only a little, even 
though mankind has ever the delusion 
of progress. It was an unknown but a 
most modern American who was once 
moved to the biting accusation against 
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certain of his contemporary countrymen 
that they sought “first, to get on, then 
to get honor, and finally to get honest.” 
Nevertheless, this bitter gibe was antici- 
pated by the old Greek poet Phokylides, 
who expressed his wish, “first to acquire 
a competence, and then to practise vir- 
tue.” John Fiske once wrote an essay 
to indicate a few of the many points of 
resemblance between the Athenians of 
old and the Americans of to-day; and 
we need not despair of yet finding a 
Greek wit who had already dwelt on that 
disadvantage of * ‘swapping horses while 
crossing a stream” which Lincoln once 
pointed out with his customary shrewd- 
ness. 

It is perhaps because of their superior 
social instinct that the French are the 
modern masters of the maxim; and even 
if we who speak English are more abun- 
dant and more adroit in aphorism than 
those who speak German or those who 
speak Italian, we must confess our con- 
stant inferiority to those who speak 
French, a language that lends itself to 
epigram because it has been suppled to 
the needs of its makers, the race most 
distinguished among the moderns for 
their intelligence, as the Athenians were 
among the ancients. And of the two 
peoples who have English for their 
mother-tongue, we Americans, despite 
our superficial and superabundant lo- 
quacity, seem to be able to achieve the 
sententious at least as often as the 
British. Lincoln was a master of the 
compact and pregnant phrase; so was 
Emerson before him, and so was Frank- 
lin a century earlier. 

In his autobiography Franklin tells 
how he utilized “‘the little spaces that 
occurred between the remarkable days” 
in the almanac (which he issued annually 
for twenty-five years, and which was the 
basis of his own comfortable fortune) to 
contain “proverbial sentences, chiefly 
such as inculcated industry and frugal- 
ity as the means of procuring wealth, 
and thereby securing virtue—it being 
more difficult for a man in want to act 
always honestly, as, to use here one of 
these proverbs, ‘it is hard for an empty 
sack to stand upright.’” Most of these 
proverbs were borrowed from “the wis- 
dom of many ages and nations,” as 
Franklin himself acknowledges, but not 


a few of them seem to be due to his own 
witty wisdom; and that just quoted ap- 
pears to be one of these. Taken as a 
whole, the sayings of Poor Richard 
range rather with the lowly proverb 
than with the more elevated and more 
incisive aphorism; and Morley chose to 
dismiss them with curt contempt as 
“kitchen maxims about thrift in time 
and money.” Yet the saying about the 
empty sack rises a little above the level 
of the kitchen maxim; and so does that 
other which declares that “If you would 
have your business done, go; if not, 
send.” One of Franklin’s biographers 
records that when Paul Jones, after his 
victory in the Ranger, went to Brest to 
await the new ship which had been 
promised him, he was tormented for 
months by excuses and delays despite his 
appeals to Franklin, to the royal family, 
and to the king himself. Then at last he 
chanced to pick up Poor Richard, and 
the saying just quoted hit home. He 
took the hint, “hurried to Versailles, 
and there got an order for the ship w hich 
he renamed in honor of his teacher, 
Bon Homme Richard.” 

Emerson gives us “golden nuggets of 
thought,” so Mr. Brownell suggests; but 
he does not mold them into beads and 
link them into necklaces. His essays 
lack unity, except that of theme and of 
tone; and his sentences are, as he himself 
confessed, “infinitely repellent parti- 
cles.”” No one of his essays is artistically 
composed, and every one of his sentences 
is sufficient unto itself, with a careful 
adroitness of composition of which he 
alone in his time had the secret. He is 
master of the winged phrase, barbed to 
flesh itself in the memory. In his sen- 
tence there is not only meat, but meat 
dressed to perfection, cooked to a turn, 
and not lacking sauce. ‘‘ No writer ever 
possessed a :nore distinguished verbal 
instinct, or indulged it with more de- 
light,” to quote again from Mr. Brow- 
nell; Emerson “fairly caresses his words 
and phrases and shows in his treatment 
of them a pleasure nearer sensuousness, 
perhaps, than any other he manifests.” 

None the less is it difficult to detach 
from his pages the exact maxim as we 
find it in Bacon and La Rochefoucauld 
and Vauvenargues. Emerson’s thoughts 
are elevated and often subtle, but they 
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do not often fall precisely into the form 
of the aphorism. He tells us that “the 
man in the street does not know a star 
in the sky”; but that is not quite a 
maxim, even if it escz apes being a truism. 

He asserts that “It is as impossible for 
a man to be cheated by any one but 
himself as for a thing to be and not to 
be at the same time”; but that can 
hardly be c -alled an aphorism, wise as it 
is and incisive. Perhaps the explana- 
tion lies in the fact that Emerson is 
wholly devoid of malice—the malice that 
edges La Rochefoucauld’s shafts which 
sting into our consciousness. Emerson 
has few delusions about the ultimate in- 
firmities of mankind, but he is never 
malevolently pessimistic. He is clear- 
eyed, beyond all question, and yet he 
remains optimistic. In most maxim- 
makers there is a spice of ill-will, a taint 
of hostile contempt; and Emerson is 
ever free from ill-will, from contempt, 
and from hostility. 

In no department of the American 
branch of English literature is our benev- 
olent optimism more pervadingly mani- 
fested than in our humor. American 
humor 1s likely to be good-humored; 
even our satires are not cruelly savage, 
and our epigrams rarely have a poisoned 
dart at the tail of them. Our friendli- 
ness has prevented most native fun- 
makers from focusing their gaze on the 
meaner possibilities of that selfish ego- 
tism of which we on the far side of the 
western ocean have our full share. It is 
not a little surprising, therefore, that 
the greatest and most liberally endowed 
of our later humorists, Mark Twain, 
should have taken to the making of 
maxims as disenchanted as those of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, although not as acrid as 
those of La Rochefoucauld. It was 
toward the end of his career, when he 
stood pleasantly conspicuous on the pin- 
nacle of his fame, abundantly belauded 
and sincerely beloved, that his indurated 
sadness, his total dissatisfaction with 
life, found relief in chiseled sentences to 
be set beside the sayings of Epictetus. 

Consider this: “‘Whoever has lived 
long enough to find out what life is, 
knows how deep a debt of gratitude we 
owe to Adam, the first benefactor of our 
race: he brought death into the world.” 
Note how the same thought is brought 
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forward again in this: “Why is it that 
we rejoice at a birth and grieve at a 
funeral? It is because we are not the 
person involved.” And yet another 
twist is given to this thought in a third 
saying: “All say, ‘How hard it is that 
we have to die’—a strange complaint to 
come from the mouths of people who 
have had to live.” 

Those who knew Mark Twain inti- 
mately were well aware of the despairing 
sadness that darkened his last years. 
He was wont to don the cap and bells to 
appear before the public; but in private, 
or at least when he was alone and lonely, 
he sat down in sackcloth and ashes. He 
had always had the melancholy which is 
likely to underlie and to sustain robust 
humor, and his melancholy was even 
more intense and more astringent than 
that of Cervantes or Moliére, although 
either of these might well have antici- 
pated this saying of their belated brother 
in fun-making: ‘‘The man who is a 
pessimist before he is forty-eight knows 
too much; the man who ts an optimist 
after he is forty-eight knows too little.” 
But it may be doubted whether either 
the Spaniard or the Frenchman would 
have penned the assertion that “If you 
pick up a starving dog and make him 
prosperous, he will not bite you: this is 
the principal difference between a dog 
and a man.” Here we discover not 
mere pessimism, but stark misanthropy. 
There is a sounder philosophy in another 
of his sayings: “Grief can take care of 
itself, but to get the full value of a joy 
you must have some one to share it 
with.” 

Quite possibly a majority of casual 
readers, finding these dark sayings scat- 
tered through the bright pages of a pro- 
fessional funny-man, did not feel called 
upon to take them seriously, and might 
even have accepted them as merely 
humorous overstatements intended to 
provoke laughter by their evident exag- 
geration. ‘Those casual readers may 
have discovered no essential difference 


between the annihilating blankness of 


the opinions just quoted and utterances 
avowedly caustic—such as the assertion 
that “One of the most striking differ- 
ences between a cat and a lie is that a 
cat has only nine lives.” Yet even in 
this saying the playful twist serves only 
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to hide from the hasty the solemn warn- 
ing it disguises. 

It is the mark of the superior humor- 
ist that he arouses thought as well as 
laughter; and George Meredith held 
this to be the test of true comedy of the 
loftier type. Many a wise man has 
worn motley that he might win a smiling 
welcome for his message. When “ Josh 
Billings” was amusing us with his acro- 
batic orthography, a critic in one of the 
literary reviews of London was sharp 
enough to see that the misfit spelling 
was only an eccentric costume put on 
to compel attention, like the towering 
plumes of the quack doctor’s hat; and 
this critic, by stripping off this incon- 
gruous cloak borrowed by “Josh Bil- 
lings” from ‘“‘Artemus Ward,” removed 
him from the company of the mere news- 
paper jest-manufacturers and promoted 
him to the upper class of more pene- 
trating maxim-makers. Professor Bliss 
Perry recently remarked that the tone 
of many of the apothegms of “Josh 
Billings” is really grave, and that often 
the moralizing might be by La Bruyére. 

To the “Josh Billings” who frankly 
fellowships with “Artemus Ward” we 
may credit this paragraph: “There iz 
two things in this life for which we are 
never fully prepared, and that iz twins” 

a bold, whimsical absurdity, which has 
served its purpose when it provokes the 
guffaw it aims to excite. But it is to 
the shrewd observer who is to be com- 
panied with La Bruyére that we must 
ascribe the statement—here deprived of 
its undignified disguise of queer or- 
thography — that “When a fellow gets 
going down-hill, it does seem as though 
everything had been greased for the 
occasion.” That is an echo from Greek 
philosophy; and here is another saying, 
in which Professor Perry finds the per- 
fect tone of the great French moralists: 
“It is a very delicate job to. forgive a 
man without lowering him in his own 
estimation, and in yours, too.” Per- 
haps it may be well to cite a third 
equally felicitous in its phrasing and 
equally acute in its content: “Life is 
short, but it is long enough to ruin any 
man who wants to be ruined.” These 
are all assertions of universal veracity, 


even though they lack any specific 
American tang. 

Local color is lacking also in the motto 
Washington Allston had painted on the 
wall of his studio: “Selfishness in art, as 
in other things, is sensibility kept at 
home.” It is absent also from Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich’s declaration that “A 
man is known by the company his mind 
keeps.” And it is wanting again in 


John Hay’s distich: 


There are three species of creatures who 
when they seem to be coming are going, 

When they seem to be going they come: 
diplomats, women, and crabs. 


By the side of these may be set two of 


Mr. E. W. Howe’s “Country Town 
Sayings’: ‘‘When a man tries himself, 
the verdict is usually in his favor”; and 
“Every one hates a martyr; it’s no 
wonder martyrs were burned at the 
stake.” Yet even in these remarks from 
the rural West there is but little flavor 
of the soil. Perhaps this American savor 
can be detected a little more plainly in 
three of the sayings which Mr. Kin Hub- 
bard credits to his creature, “Abe Mar- 
tin,” and which he tries to endow with 
the unpremeditated ease of the spoken 
word. One of them is to the effect that 
**Nobuddy works as hard for his money 
as the feller that marries it.”” Another 
calls attention to the fact that ‘No- 
buddy ever listened t’ reason on an 
empty stomach.” And a third asserts 
that “Folks that blurt out jist what 
they think wouldn’t be so bad if they 
thought.” 

There is a homely directness about 
these rustic apothegms which makes 
them far more palatable than the 


strained and sophisticated epigrams of 


the characters of Oscar Wilde’s plays, 
who are ever striving strenuously to daz- 
zle us with verbal pyrotechnics. The 
labored contortions of the London Irish- 
man seem te have a thin crackle when 
we compare them with these examples 
of rustic shrewdness sprouting spontane- 
ously on the prairies. And in the apho- 
rism, as in every other kind of literature, 
the fact is more important than the 
form, the content is more significant 
than the container. 
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tS FS SS with a feeling of satis- 
faction. Doing something for himself 
again restored a balance which had not 
been proof against a fortnight’s intru- 
sive servility. Since his return to New 
York, two weeks before, he had been 
waited upon, fetched and carried for, by 
a race that seemed to have sprung into 
existence during the years of his exile. 
Their national costume was livery, their 
native language founded on some varia- 
tion of the verb “‘to thank,” and their 
catlike tread and general aspect seemed 
to Swift the result of an evolution of 
obsequiousness. 

As a South American capitalist whose 
much-heralded advent to New York had 
been duly chronicled in the daily papers, 
Swift had had more than his share of 
attention from these gentry and would 
gladly have paid them liberally to escape 
their intrusive fawning. The hotel with 
its spectacular splendors, its liveried 
dolls, the desultory air of patrons drift- 
ing through suites and lobbies, spoiled 
his vision of New York—the old New 
York he had been dreaming of getting 
back to for twenty years. 

His spirits rose like a school-boy’s as 
he turned the big car into a side-street 
that led to Fifth Avenue. He was still 
young enough at thirty-eight to enjoy 
the acclamation of his return to the city 
that had cast him off penniless in his 
youth. Like another Rastignac, he had 
shaken his fist at the inhospitable Baby- 
lon, and vowed to make her acknowledge 
him. Then he had gone below-decks and 
wheeled an iron barrow, heaped with 
coal, back and forth to the raging maw 
of the ship’s furnace. A humble begin- 
ning, but he had come back spectacu- 
larly rich. He had kept his promise. 
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Even now, with everything that 
money and success could give, he could 
not bear to think of his wretched, 
thwarted youth. After his father’s fail- 
ure and death, the family attorney—per- 
haps as a sort of conscience fund—had 
agreed to educate him with his own son, 
Stuart Rokeby. Swift’s dominant per- 
sonality had easily made him a leader 
among his school-fellows, when it devel- 
oped that young Rokeby had been enter- 
taining the school with tales of the older 
Swift’s rascally bankruptcy, and that 
the captain of their football team might 
be selling papers on street corners if it 
had not been for the generosity of his 
father. 

Men beginning to be middle-aged 
still tell of the great fight they saw as 
“prep” boys that Saturday afternoon, 
on the ball-field in Westchester, when 
there had been no meddling masters 
present to interfere with the rude justice 
of a boy’s code. They still remember 
Rokeby’s shivering denial followed by 
admission; then the challenge, their 
close crowding to see that the thing was 
well done, and the quick, bloody tri- 
umph of the fight that had all gone the 
poor boy’s way. Swift had slept on a 
park bench that night, and in the morn- 
ing offered his services as a stoker on a 
steamer bound for a South American 
port. 

His first youth was gone, but his zest 
for life was unabated. In those bitter 
years when the struggle to live had been 
cruelest he had not noticed that youth 
was passing while he struggled with 
hands, muscles, and brute strength for 
the little and the little more that had 
made the small beginning of his great 
fortune. 

He wondered what had become of his 
old enemy Rokeby. How had the world 
treated him? No—-how had Rokeby 
treated himself? The world was not a 
green-grocer, with a pair of scales, weigh- 
ing, weighing different - sized portions 
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and different qualities for a long line of 
waiting customers. Man was still a 
forager, and he got pretty much what 
he was entitled to. Rokeby would, of 
course, be rich, very rich—confound 
Rokeby!—it was curious how the feeling 
of antipathy had survived after all these 
years, the feeling that Rokeby had 
robbed him of his youth. 

He had a bitter feeling of being greatly 
in arrears with living; the balance of his 
ledger showed a debit on the flesh-and 
blood side; there had been in his life 
no gentle, mothering comradeship such 
as he had dreamed of. Life in the 
Argentine had not been favorable to 
romance. 

To-night he was as keen about the 
dinner to.which he was going and its 
sentimental possibilities as a girl in her 
first season. It was all part of the de- 
layed great adventure—the adventure 
he had dreamed of, which had never 
come. He was dining with the Ham- 
mertons on the north side of Washington 
Square, people he had met two years ago 
when business had called him to London, 
and he remembered with pleasure their 
easy, comfortable hospitality. 

The fog that had hung over New York 
since the late afternoon had thickened, 
and made the driving of the big car a 
problem of nice calculation. Swift re- 
gretted having given his chauffeur a 
holiday—there was little fun in this slow, 
tedious crawling. He turned off Fifth 
Avenue to avoid a block ahead, and was 
uncertain of the identity of the street, 
but it appeared through the fog to be 
the usual brown-stone, high-stooped af- 
fair of which middle New York is com- 
posed. Objects became misshapen and 
exaggerated through the misty pall that 
seemed to be settling down more heavily 
every minute. Swift slackened speed 
and crawled toward Madison Avenue; 
he had no desire to begin his New York 
experiences with an accident and a ses- 
sion in a police court. 

He was not more than a few doors 
from the end of the street when he made 
out a ghostly object in front of him. It 
seemed to float ahead in the fog, pause, 
then turn and come toward him. It 
appeared too diaphanous and unsub- 
stantial for a flesh-and-blood creature, 
and the way it seemed to move without 


effort up one of the high stone stoops, 
then float down again, was positively 
uncanny. Swift had always cherished 
a forlorn hope of encountering some day 
a genuine spirit; and the apparition 
floating, and pausing, then again taking 
up its course—not unlike a wounded sea- 
bird trying to fly—interested hiin to the 
point of investigation. 

He shoved his car a little and took up 
his station directly under the street lamp, 
by which his phantom would have to pass 
if it held to its course eastward. On it 
came, and to Swift, watching breath- 
lessly, it seemed to have developed a 
more definite purpose; at least there 
was no further pausing and wavering, 
no more fluttering returns to the high- 
stooped house in front of which he had 
first noticed the apparition. Opposite 
his car the figure paused and emerged 
from the nebulous state in which Swift 
had first observed The direct rays 
of the street lamp seemed to print it, 
like a photographic plate exposed to the 
sun. And it proved to be not a phan- 
tom, but a woman dressed entirely in 
white—gown, wrap, shoes, even the 
gauzy scarf that fluttered from her head 
and entirely concealed her face was 
white. 

Swift’s feeling was one of distinct dis- 
appointment; his ghosts always acted 
this way; they never did pan out, were 
never worth writing about to the Society 
for Psychical Research. The figure 
came close to the machine and addressed 
him: “Chauffeur, would you have time 
to take me about a mile from here? I 
shall be very late for an engagement if | 
walk. I haven’t any money with me 
to pay you, but you may have this fan 
It’s worth a good deal—” 

Her voice was all that troubadours 
and poets have sung of women’s voices 
from the “nen tag it was rather deep, 
beautifully modulated, and there was a 
little catch in it somewhere, as if she 
might have been crying. 

“IT shall be very pleased.” Swift got 
down from the driver’s seat and swung 
open the door of the car. The address 
she gave him was the Hammertons’, the 
house where he was going to dine, on 
the north side of Washington Square. 

Twenty years of knocking about queer 
quarters of the globe had not robbed 
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I THOUGHT A SHEPHERD WAS SOME 


Swift of a certain old-fashioned conven- 
tionality, especially where women were 
concerned; and the adventure in which 
he found himself involved—from sheer 
amazement at the woman’s request, 
rather than from inclination—had pro- 
vided him with an emotion equally com- 
pounded of distaste and frank curiosity. 

She was apparently, like himself, a 


ONE 


WHO WENT ABOUT WITH SHEEP” 


dinner guest of the Hammertons’, which, 
according to his criterion, ought to have 


been a key to her social standing. And 
yet, he had discovered her wandering 
about the wet streets alone, frankly con- 
fessing she had not the. price of her cab 
fare, and asking a strange man to take 
her to her destination. Was it a wager 
—one of those curious manifestations of 
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hardihood that women of position some- 
times undertake for “a lark”? Or had 
the Hammertons been deceived, and 
were they entertaining anything but an 
angel unawares? In all probability, 
when she discovered that she and Swift 
were dining at the same house, she would 
attempt to carry off the situation with a 
high hand. She’d spar and make hard, 
varnished epigrams, and perhaps wind 
up by taking the entire table into her 
confidence, confessing it was a wager or 
that she had lost her last cent at bridge. 
‘Then some one would tell him that this 
was Miss So-and-so, who was very ad- 

vanced and amusing; he had met the 
type often on business trips to Europe. 
He thought it neither advanced nor 
amusing. 

His reflections were cut short by a 
glimpse of the Washington Arch loom- 
ing white and substantial out of the fog; 
he swung the car west and drew up at 
the Hammertons’ door. As he helped 
her out he noticed by the side-lamps 
on his machine that she had drawn the 
gauze scarf entirely over her face; she 
was as secure from recognition as a 
woman of the Orient. 

“Thank you very much,” she said, 
and made a dash up the Hammertons’ 


steps. Swift followed. At the sound of 


his footsteps she turned and withdrew 
her hand from the bell. She faced him, 
a veiled figure of protest. Then, as if 
in acknowledgment of the big, deter- 
mined bulk of the man, she cowered 
away from him as far as the limits of the 
vestibule would permit. 

“Oh, you mustn’t come here!” she 
panted. ‘You don’t understand. I’m 
not—” She broke off with a nervous 
laugh. ‘“‘Yes—lI forgot to give you my 
fan. Do take it, please. It will more 
than pay you,” and then, as Swift made 
no attempt to move: “Take it, please. 
Some one will be here in a minute.” 

‘Thank you,” his voice was rather 
chilling in its deliberation, “but I so 
seldom use a fan, and my taking yours 
to-night might embarrass you. You see, 
I happen to be dining with the Hammer- 
tons myself.” 

The door opened, and a moment later 
he was wondering what it had cost her 
to relinquish the head-scarf to which she 
had clung so tenaciously. They entered 


the drawing-room almost together. 
Swift’s eager concern regarding her was 
so great that he almost overdid his lack 
of interest; his eyes were everywhere 
but in her direction, while she, now that 
further concealment of identity was no 
longer possible, seemed to await from 
him some special look or word. He went 
through his social ritual without a glance 
at his late companion. He and his 
hostess had their usual little thrust and 
parry, which terminated, as usual, with 
victory in the lady’s favor. Mrs. Ham- 
merton had lived so long abroad that 
she had rather forgotten the American 
habit of thorough and conscientious in- 
troduction; her roof, she felt, was a 
sufficient introduction to those dining 
beneath it, and with a word here and 
there she let her people find themselves. 

It was several minutes before Swift 
got his eage rly sought opportunity. 
Then, in one quick, devouring look, he 
snatched his inventory. His first im- 
pression was of a certain dryad quality, 
as she stood with one arm resting on the 
mantelpiece; a length of line and an 
adolescent «a ness of body helped the 
impression even more than her amazing 
youthfulness, for this hardened exponent 
of the unconventional could hardly have 
been twenty years of age. At close range 
she was really lovely—a creature all big 
gray eyes and black lashes. What Swift 
could not understand was the droop of 
the red mouth: why hadn’t it taken the 
lines of happy contentment that ought 
to have been its birthright? The gown 
that had appeared so ghostly in the fog 
now proved in the lamp-light to be some 
diaphanous, creamy material, veiling 
green; this and the chaplet of myrtle- 
leaves in the loosely blown undulations 
of her light hair reinforced the wood- 
nymph semblance. 

His hostess led him over to the girl 
and said something in her quick staccato, 
which presently he discovered to be one 
of Mrs. Hammerton’s social foot-notes; 
she was summing him up to the dryad 
as “‘a shepherd, though apparently he’s 
left his pipe in South America.” This 
pleasantry had reference to a paltry few 
hundred miles of sheep-range in the 
Argentine, where Swift grazed his flocks 
of merinos. He waited eagerly for some 
counter biographical annotations re- 
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“| BELIEVE YOU ARE A PRINCESS IN THE TOILS OF AN OGRE” 


garding the girl, but in a moment Mrs. 
Hammerton had glided away, leaving 
him ignorant of her very name. 

The dryad stared frankly, Swift 
thought, as she might have stared at 
a strange uncle, or a friend of her fath- 
er’s who specialized in something she 
thought “queer.” 

“Are you really a shepherd, or is that 
just another of the strange things people 
say to each other at dinner-parties? I’m 
rather hopeless at that sort of thing.” 

Did this confessed naiveté mask some 
covert subtlety of purpose? A girl capa- 
ble of asking for a “‘lift”’ in his car might 
be supposed to be quite equal to the 
dinner game. She was young; of that 
there could be no doubt. But youth and 
age seemed to have changed places dur- 
ing Swift’s absence; the débutantes had 
become sophisticated, the middle-aged 
women ingénues. On the surface she 
was still the bewildered dryad, with 
wind-blown hair, and eyes that seemed 
to reflect the cool depths of some shaded 
forest pool—eyes unseared by electric 
light, late hours, and tense living. 


It was with the intention of entrap- 
ping her into some word of identification 
that he said, with mock resignation, 
“Yes, I am only a shepherd, but you 
flattered me by taking me for a chauf- 
feur.” 

She smiled with a delightful air of 
being convicted, “‘ But I thought a shep- 
herd was some one who went about with 
sheep.” 

“And haven’t I qualified to-night by 
gathering up a ewe-lamb strayed from 
the fold?” He looked at her searchingly, 
expecting the dryad look to fade into 
the answering gleam of a woman who 
knew the seamy side of things generally; 
but a moment later he was absurdly glad 
at the persistence of the dryad, who still 
maintained her baffling air of having 
just wandered from Arcady. 

“So you did, but so much happened 
to-night I’m afraid I’m rather vague 
about everything.” 

Dinner was announced, and _ she 
floated in ahead of him in her green-and- 
white draperies, as much an object of 
interest and mystery as when he first 
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saw her wandering about the foggy 
streets alone. A moment later they were 
sitting in adjoining chairs at the table 
and he was considering some facile ex- 
pression of gratitude at this latest dis- 
pensation of fate, when, with appalling 
literalness, she anticipated him with, 
“What did you think of my asking you 
to bring me here?” 

Swift evaded her question by saying: 
“When I first saw you wandering about 
in the fog, | thought you were a ghost. 
I was delighted. ‘Now,’ I said, ‘I shall 
have my chance to write to the Society 
for Psychical Research.’ People always 
appear to have such a bully time with 
their ghosts, in those reminiscences, so 
when I found you were a girl I was a 
little disappointed—just at first.” 

“Disappointed in a girl who would 
ask such a favor?” 

“You wrong me. I—er—may have 
wondered where was mamma, or the 
chaperon, or Aunt Jane, and why they 
had all taken a simultaneous holiday.” 

She did not answer this, and Swift, 
to hide the awkwardness of the pause, 
continued: “I’ve told you I am a shep- 
herd, but you haven’t told me any thing 
about yourself. I believe you are a prin- 
cess in the toils of an ogre ” He didn’t 
finish; the dryad was fading literally 
before his eyes. The woman who re- 
mained in her place was white—she had 
the expression of one who has looked on 
the Medusa. 

To Swift, full of concern at the pain he 
had thoughtlessly inflicted, it seemed 
ages before she pulled herself together 
and, in a voice struggling with the dry 
wrench of a sob, said: “I came here to- 
night to try and forget about myself. 
Your curiosity is, I suppose, perfectly 
legitimate— Well, after dinner I’m 
adrift. I haven’t any home to go to.” 

“You don’t know what you’re say- 
ing—’ He turned, and in consterna- 
tion saw that the cheek nearest to him 
was wet; more tears had gathered on the 
lower lashes, brimmed, and fell. Appar- 
ently no one else had noticed. Some of 
the diners, especially those who were re- 
signed to putting on weight, were lost in 
a keen, if elegantly restrained, apprecia- 
tion of gastronomics; some were playing 
at temporary fate with the occupants of 
adjoining chairs. Swift dared not speak 


for fear she would lose what control she 
had, and yet never had he been swayed 
so absolutely by sympathy. He remem- 
bered, as if it were yesterday, the despair 
of his own desolate youth, and the black 
thoughts he had brought to the park 
bench after his pitiful triumph over the 
younger Rokeby. 

He was conscious of a curiously pain- 
ful sense of spectatorship. Was it going to 
be one of those modern tragedies where 
every hand is paralyzed by the decorous 
sense of not intruding? His brain was 
like a brightly lighted building, full of 
messengers running back and forth with 
futile suggestions. He ought to be able 
to evolve something. And then he 
became aware that the woman on his 
right was repeating something, that she 
had said the same thing to him twice. 
He struggled like one in a nightmare to 
hear. The lady, it would seem, aiming 
casually over the world of dinner talk, 
had picked her bull’s-eye and fired 
twice: Did he like Tschaikowsky? 

At that moment he could not have 
told whether Tschaikowsky was a new 
type of motor, a comic opera, or a brand 
of cigarette. His wits were whirling in 
a sort of dervish dance, in which he was 
conscious of but one thing—that the 
girl next him was in some terrible dis- 
tress to which he had unintentionally 
added. 

But the Tschaikowsky lady would 
have her pound of attention; she had 
been marooned by the man on her other 
side, and she simply declined to abandon 
‘. ssian music as a plank to Swift. 
Slowly his wits came back to him; he 
burned his bridges: Yes, he liked Tschai- 
kowsky. 

The lady knew her subject so glibly 
that he strongly suspected her of having 
written a paper on it for a woman’s club. 
She took the long combinations of Rus- 
sian consonants as an Irish hunter takes 
stone fences. Swift, regarding the girl, 
considered and dismissed plan after plan. 
Should he speak to Mrs. Hammerton? 
No; the girl was the one to speak to 
their hostess, if she felt it was the thing 
to do. He remembered now that he 
hadn’t caught her name when Mrs. 
Hammerton had brought them together 
with her own particular casualness. It 
might help, perhaps, if he knew some of 
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her people. His eyes searched among 


the silver about her plate for the identi- 
yes, there it was— 


fying place-card; 
Sylvia Conrad. 

He ought to be capable of devising 
something, and yet ingenuity failed him 
at every turn. “This 1s sheer madness!” 
He could not remember whether he had 
thought it, or if in his abstraction he had 
spoken aloud. The Tschaikowsky lady 
settled the question: Yes, she often felt 
that way herself about the uncompre- 
hending way Russian music was received 
in the United States. 

“ Ah, Russian music!’ Swift muttered 
in despair. What did he care about 
Russian music, or anything in the heav- 
ens above or the earth beneath, or the 
waters under the earth—but for the 
tears he had cost this girl! His exultant 


return to the city that had cast him off 


penniless twenty years before now 


seemed a tinsel sort of triumph, a bit of 


spectacular luck that might have hap- 
pened to any one. He had so confidently 
expected the worst, as far as the girl was 
concerned; he had brought all the dis- 
mal sophistication of his world buffeting 
to bear on what he called “her case,” 
and she was just a pe OT, be wilde re “d 
child trying to stand up against the 
thing he had tried to stand up against in 
his own youth. 

She was young and she was unhappy, 
even as he had been. The picture of his 
own youth again confronted him—the 
loneliness, the ache of the young body 
too weary to find refreshment in sleep, 
the bitterness of the untried soul that 
feels every hand against it. The girl 
was passing through the ordeal he had 
survived. What had been her wander- 
ing, forlorn thoughts to-night when he 
had first seen her, flitting ghostly and 
undetermined, like a sea-bird trying to 
fly with a broken wing. 

And this was the quarry he had tried 
to corner, trap into admissions. He had 
been the usual male, with a fowler’s eye 
for a pretty woman, and a cave-man’s 
simple nsychology. He stole a glance 
at the girl and decided that the man on 
her right was an irritating ass: that 
fatuous manner of having come into his 
own was insufferable. His efforts to in- 
terest her were too eager, too lacking in 
poise, to be in good taste. And why the 
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deuce, Swift asked himself, was he taking 
it like that, with the unreasoning fury 
of the outraged male? 

And then, in one apocalyptic flash of 
perception, he was overwhelmed with 
the discovery that she had again created 
the magic that he had thought dead with 
the illusions of adolescence. And he 
knew his interest in her was the wonder- 
ful impulse that people call love. If 
she’d only marry him then and there, 
cut the Gordian knot that way. Let him 
take her back with him to South Amer- 
ica-—to “a peak in Darien.” The cause 
of her plight, whatever it was, counted 
not a feather’s weight with the miracle 
of his love. He waited with patience, 
for the man next her to stop his everlast- 
ing story, even as the amazing con- 
sonantal flights of his own Tschaikowsky 
person seemed for the moment to have 
flagged. He had made up his mind as 
to what he would say when he could 
again claim her attention. There was 
nothing eloquent about it, none of the 
well-turned things people say to each 
other on the stage and in books, but in 
his own blunt fashion he was prepared 
to tell her that he was absolutely to be 
counted on in the emergency, whatever 
it was. 

His belief in his destiny, even in the 
days when he had fed a furnace in the 
bowels of a ship, was supreme. It 
amounted to a superstition; and never 
had his faith in his own star been greater 
than when he awaited his opportunity 
to again claim the girl’s attention and 
suggest his daring solution of her difh- 
culties. But a woman opposite, with a 
fixed, silly smile, forestalled him with a 
question to the girl that for a second 
seemed to throw the table into a sort of 
dumb panic. Leaning forward, the smil- 
ing woman said: 

“‘T have been hearing such interesting 
things. May I offer my felicitations?”’ 

For the fraction of a second every eye 
at the table flew involuntarily to the girl 
and was as quickly averted, as the social 
sense working automatically applied the 
brakes in a perilous situation. Then 
every one talked with well-simulated 
zest. 

Swift was too astounded to rush into 
the general babble with which the table 
came to the rescue, and the hand that 
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WAS THIS THE THING HE HAD BURDENED HIMSELF WITH HATING ALL THESE YEARS 


groped for his wine-glass was none too 
steady. “A peak in Darien” seemed 
to have settled itself, he reflected, and 
relaxed limply in his chair. It was un- 
believable that it could have affected 
him so deeply—a girl he had been un- 
aware of twenty-four hours ago 

A moment later, when her eyes met 
his, he was immensely relieved to recog- 
nize in them a return to the dryad 
aspect. There was no trace of the emo- 
tion with which she had received his 
unfortunate pleasantries, or of the hope- 
less shriveling that the tactless woman’s 
inquiries had produced. 

The higher pitch of talk which the ill- 
timed question had evoked had not yet 
subsided, and under cover of it Swift 
took occasion to say to the girl: * For- 
give me if I seem intrusive, but my 
only thought is to serve you. Let me 


beg you to reconsider your decision. 
You must go back to your home.” 

She spoke as if from behind a mask, 
not once catching his eye, “The only 


conditions on which I can return make 


it impossible.” 

At that moment Mrs. Hammerton 
gave the signal to the women and they 
fled out of the dining-room. The men 
drew their chairs closer together, and 
Swift listened to their talk in an agony 
of impatience that neither tobacco nor 
wine could mitigate. He awaited his 
opportunity, and pounced squarely on 
his host with the question, “Who is 
Sylvia Conrad?” 

“*She’d be a case for the society for the 
prevention of cruelty to ingénues if 
there was such a thing. We protect 
cats, dogs, horses, children, sailors, and 
the grass in public parks, but poor mar- 
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riageable girls must fend for themselves. 
Her father, in his dotage, married some 
spectacular impossibility—might have 
been a snake-charmer, lion-tamer, or a 
Quakeress that had grown tired of wear- 
ing drab. No one knew her, so no one 
could say. Old Ned died, and his poly- 
chrome widow bolted through his very 
considerable fortune and every penny of 
the girl’s. Now she—the variegated 
widow—is hunting a chimney-corner for 
herself by trying to make the girl marry 
an awful rotter; the fellow’s positively 
nutty. You ought to run away with her, 
Swift—” 

“‘T made up my mind to do that some 
time ago.” 

When they rejoined the women in the 
drawiag-room, Swift found the dryad 
a little apart from the rest, toying with 
the fan which she had offered him as the 
price of her journey down-town. It was 
not until he noticed that some of the 
others were preparing to go that he 
found courage to say: 

“You did not tell any of these people 
that you had thought of not going back 
to your home to-night?” 

“ No.” 

“Good; that ’ll save explanations. 
I’ll tell Mrs. Hammerton that I’ll take 
you home on my way up-town. Some of 
them are going now; we'd better fol- 
low.” 

His kindly peremptoriness had the 
effect of crystallizing her wandering, un- 
happy thoughts into a semblance of 
form. For weeks they had been drifting, 
shaping and unshaping themselves at the 
approach of each fresh calamity, like sea- 
weed drifting with the tide. 

At the curb he held the door of his car 
open for her. She hesitated a moment, 
then begged: “Please let me sit with 
you in front. I love the air, and we can 
talk. You see,” she said, as they turned 
into Fifth Avenue, “I did not burn my 
bridge; I still have my latch-key.” 

“Suppose you tell me about the Blue- 
beard chamber that latch-key opens. 
You dislike this man your stepmother 
wants you to marry?” 

“Why, how did you know?” 

“The inevitable little bird.” 

“Dislike is too mild a word. Can you 
imagine a man so weak, so repulsive as to 
seem utterly unworthy of the great big 
Vout. CXXXI.—No. 786.—109 
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splendid hate he inspires. He is so smil- 
ing, so fatuous; he just waits with that 
horrid, silly grin. Sometimes I feel it’s 
no use contending against them any 
longer.” ' 

“You want to get over that feeling 
immediately.” 

“Oh, but you don’t know, you don’t 
know—and there is the wish-bone of 
that chicken!” 

“Where, in Heaven’s name, is the 
wish-bone of a chicken, and what’s it 
got to do with the case?” 

“T pulled the wish-bone of a chicken 
to-day at lunch, and coming up-stairs 
there he stood.” 

“Well, did you expect him to sit when 
he saw you?” 

“You don’t understand. When you’re 
a girl and pull the wish-bone of a chicken 
and get the long end, you marry the first 
man you meet.” 

“Cheat your horoscope, fool your for- 
tune, make it the second man. I’m the 
second man, am I not?” 

“Yes; but don’t you know how they 
always say on the stage and in stories, 
when they mean to be funny, ‘This is 
so sudden’? I’d hate it to-be funny. 
Wouldn’t you?” 

“Well, ‘This is so sudden’ stopped 
being funny to me years and years ago. 
I venerate the ancient saw as I would 
my grandmother, but neither of them 
can prevent me from marrying you.” 

“This is the house,” she answered, 
abruptly. 

It was one of those high-stooped, 
brown-stone affairs, the typical New 
York house of better days, ending in- 
gloriously as a boarding-house. The 
girl opened the front door, and two 
figures darted toward her from the dingy 
splendors of the drawing-room, as if the 
business of awaiting her return had 
snapped the last shred of patience be- 
tween them. But when the looming 
bulk of Swift directly behind her was 
disclosed, they fell back again on their 
fastness of tarnished gilt and opulent 
upholstery. 

As Swift entered the room his facul- 
ties for the moment were wholly occu- 
pied with the figure of Miss Conrad’s 
stepmother. Her complexion, done in 
shades of American Beauty, was too 
good to be true; so were the pearls in 
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her ears and the rings thick on her 
fingers. Her gown was both vivid and 
daring; a strange selection for a duenna, 
reflected the man from South America. 
His glancing impression supplied all that 
the girl had left unsaid; it completed the 
sordid picture that might have been 
fresh from the cynicism of Hogarth’s 
pencil. 

How had the girl managed to keep 
that wood-nymph quality in such an 
atmosphere? How had she kept her 
dewy freshness, her faith, and her sense 
of humor, that flashed out bravely, be 
tween the buffeting of such a fate? 

“Mamma, this is Mr. Swift. He 
brought me home from the Hammer- 
tons’. I’ve told him all about—every- 
thing.” 

“I’m afraid it’s rather late to bring 
a stranger into a family discussion. Mr. 
Rokeby and I have quite made up our 
minds that everything is settled.” 

“Rokeby! Rokeby!” Swift boomed 
in his big voice. “‘What Rokeby?” 

He strode to the window, and the limp 
fat man standing there found himself, 
a second later, beneath the light of the 
chandelier. Swift looked fixedly at the 
weak, flaccid contours of the other man’s 
face. Dissipation, ineptitude, mental 
infirmity, all flew their signals. Was 
this the thing he had burdened himself 
with hating all these years? It was as 
absurd as hating a rag doll or the wax 
figure that bore a wig in a hair-dresser’s 
window. Somehow he felt defrauded; 






ope Sy 


the object of his fine emotion was such a 
poor wretch. 

Rokeby stood leering at them all, the 
grin indicative of amiable purpose mak- 
ing him even more unattractive. Evi- 
dently he cherished no animosity over 
the “prep”-school chastisement. He 
had even recalled it with a certain pride 
when he read in the papers of the trium- 
phant return of Swift, the Argentine 
capitalist, who had run away from school 
and shipped as a stoker. 

“Haven’t seen you, Swift, since the 
historical thrashing. Fear it didn’t 
make the usual nobler and better man 
of me. Ask Miss Conrad. She’s not 
partial to me.” 

Swift would have given a good deal 
to repeat the thrashing, but he compro- 
mised by walking the floor. Was he 


dreaming, or was he seeing a reviva! of 


a Sardou play? His meeting with the 
girl, their going to the same house to 
dinner, this shambling wreck confront- 
ing him out of the past—had all these 
things happened, or was he just a little 
mad? And then he felt a furtive little 
tug at his sleeve; the dryad was beside 
him. She had followed him in his floor- 
pacing, and, now that they were the 
room’s length away from the other two, 
she said, softly, under her breath: 

“Ts it true? Did you really thrash 


7? 


him? 
“T did.” 
“Good! That changes everything. 
Sudden or not, I'll marry you.” 
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CHAPTER XV 


war £ <3 sa AVING slept soundly 
‘ a 5 till after eight in the 


rn i J} morning, Thor woke 
He H yee with an odd sense of 
aN pleasure. On regaining 
:, ae ed ¥ his faculties he was 


Ts MUDES $3 cble to analyze it as 
the asies he had experienced in 
having Claude tugging at his arm. It 
meant that Claude was happy, and, 
Claude being happy, Rosie would be 
happy. Claude and Rosie were taken 
care of. 

Consequently Lois would be taken 
care of. Thor turned the idiom over 
with a vast content. It was the tune 
to which he bathed and dressed. They 
would all three be taken care of. Those 
who were taken care of were as folded 
sheep. His mind could be at rest con- 
cerning them. It was something to 
have the mind at rest even at the cost 
of heartache. 

There was, of course, one intention 
that before all others must be carried 
out. He would have to clinch the state- 
ment he had made, for the sake of 
appeasing and convincing Claude, con- 
cerning Lois Willoughby. It was some- 
thing to be signed and sealed before 
Claude could see her or betray the daring 
assertion to his parents. Fortunately, 
the younger brother’s duties at the bank 
would deprive him of any such op- 
portunity earlier than nightfall, so that 
Thor himself was free for the regular 
tasks of the day. He kept, therefore, his 
ofice hours during the forenoon, and 
visited his few patients after a hasty 
luncheon. There was one patient whom 
he omitted —whom he would leave 
henceforth to Dr. Hilary. 

It was but little after four when he 
arrived at the house at the corner of 
Willoughby’s Lane and County Street. 





Mrs. Willoughby met him in the hall, 
across which she happened to be bus- 
tling. She wore an apron, and struck him 
as curiously business-like. As he had 
never before seen her share in house- 
hold tasks, her present aspect seemed 
to denote a change of heart. 

“Oh, come in, Thor,” she said, 
briskly. “I’m glad you’ve come. Ge 
up and see poor Len. He’s so depressed. 
You'll cheer him.” 

If there was a forced note in her 
bravery he did not perceive it. “I’m 
glad to see you’re not depressed,” he 
observed as he took off his overcoat. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘I’m 
going to die game.” 

“Which means—” 

“That there’s fight in me yet.” 

“Fight?” His brows went up anx- 
iously. 

“Oh, not with your father. You 
needn’t be afraid of that. Besides, | 
see well enough it would be no use. If 
he says we’ve spent our money he’s got 
everything fixed to make it look so, 
whether we've spent it or not. No, 
I’m not going to spare him because he’s 
your father. I’m going to say what I 
think, and if you don’t like it you can 
lump it. I sha’n’t go to law. I'd get 
the worst of it if I did. But neithe: 
shall I be bottled up. So there!” 

“Tt doesn’t matter what you say to 
me—” Thor began, with significant 
stress on the ultimate word. 

“It may not matter what I say to you, 
but I can tell you it will matter what | 
say to other people.” 

Thor took no notice of that. “And if 
you’re not going to law, ane it be 
indiscreet to ask what you are going to 
do?” 

Bessie forced the note of bravery 
again, with a flash in her little eyes. 
“|’m going to live on my income; that’s 
what I’m going to do. Thank the Lord 
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I’ve some money left. I didn’t let Archie 
Masterman get his hands on all of it— 
not me. I’ve got some money left, and 
we've got this house. I’m going to let 
it. I’m going to let it to-morrow if I get 
the chance. I’m getting it ready now. 
And then we're going abroad. Oh, I 
know lots of places where we can 
live—-petits trous pas chers; dear little 
places, too—where Len ’Il have a chance 
to—to get better.” 

Thor made a big resolution. “If 
you're going to let the house, why not 
let it to mer” 

She knew what was coming, but it 
made her feel faint. Backing to one of 
the Regency chairs, she sank into it. 
It was in mere pretense that she said, 

" hat do you want it for?” 

“| want it because I want to marry 
Lois.” He added, with an anxiety that 
sprang of his declaration to Claude, 
“Do you think she’ll take me?” 

Bessie spoke with conviction. “She'll 
take you unless she’s more of a fool 
than | think. Of course she’ll take you. 
Any woman in her senses would jump 
at you. I know I would.” She dashed 
away a tear. “‘But look here, Thor,” 
she hurried on, “if you marry Lois 
you won’t have the whole family on your 
back, you know. You won’t be marry- 
ing Len and me. I tell you right now 
because you're the sort that Il think he 
ought to do it. Well, you won’t have 
to. | mean what I say when I tell you 
we're going to live on our income— 
what’s le ft of it. We can, and we will, 
and we're going to.’ 

Couldn’t we talk about all that 
when ” 

‘When you’re married to Lois and 
have more of a right to speak? No. 
We'll talk about it now—and never any 
more. Len and I| are going to have 
plenty—plenty. If you think I can’t 
manage—well, you'll see.” 

“Oh, I know you’ve got lots of pluck, 
Mrs. Willoughby—” 

She sprang to her feet. With her 
hands thrust jauntily into the pockets 
of her apron she looked like some poor 
little soubrette, grown middle-aged, 
stout, and rather grotesque, in a Mari- 
vaux play. She acted her part well. 
“Pluck? Oh, I’ve got more than that. 
I’ve got some ability. If you never knew 
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it before, you'll see it now. I’ve spent 
a lot; but then I’ve had a lot—or 
thought I had; and now that I’m going 
to have little — well, P’ll show you | 
can cut my coat according to my cloth 
as well as the next one. 

“1 don’t doubt that in the least, and 
yet—” 

“And yet you want us to have all 
our money back. Oh, I know what 
you meant yesterday afternoon. | 
didn’t see it at the time—I had so many 
things to think of; but I caught on to 
it as soon as | got home. We should get 
it back, because you'd give it to us. 
Well, you won’t. You can marry Lois, 
if she'll marry you—and I hope to the 
Lord she won’t be such a goose as to 
refuse you!—and you can take the house 
off our hands; but more than that you 
won't be able to do, not if you were 
Ther Mast 2rman ten times over. 

He smiled. “I shouldn’t like to be 
that. Once is bad enough.” 

Her little eyes shone tearily. “All 
the same, I like you for it. I do believe 
that if you hadn’t said it I should have 
gone to law. I certainly meant to; but 
when I saw how nice you were—’ 
Dashing away another tear, she changed 
her tone suddenly. “Tell me. What 
did your mother say after I left yester- 
day?” 

Thor informed her that to the best 
of his knowledge she hadn’t said any- 
thing. 

Bessie chuckled. “I didn’t leave her 
much to say, did 1? Well, I’m glad to 
have had the opportunity of talking it 
out with her.” 

“You certainly talked it out—if that’s 
the word.” 

“Yes, didn’t I? And now, I suppose, 
she’s mad.” 

Thor was unable to affirm as much as 
this. In fact, the. conversation, since 
Mrs. Willoughby liked to apply that 
term to the encounter, had induced in 
his stepmother, as far as he could see, 
a somewhat superior frame of mind. 

“Well, I hope it ll do her as much 
good as it did me,” Bessie sighed, de- 
voutly; 


steam I'll go round and make it up. 
Now go and see Len. 
talk to you.” 

Thor intimated that he would be glad 


He’ll want to 








“and now that I’ve let off 




















of a minute with Lois, to which Mrs. 
Willoughby replied that Lois was having 
one of her fits of bird-craze. She was 
in the kitchen at that minute getting 
suet with which to go up into the woods 
and feed the chickadees. Good Lord! 
there had been chickadees since the 
world began, and they had lived through 
the winter somehow. Bessie had no 
patience with what she called “nature- 
fads,” but it was as easy to talk sense 
into a chickadee itself as to keep Lois 
from going into the woods with two or 
three pounds of suet after every snow- 
storm. She undertook, however, to de- 
lay her daughter’s departure on this 
errand till warning had been given to 
Thor. 

Up-stairs Thor found Len sitting in 
his big arm-chair, clad in a gorgeous 
dressing-gown. He was idle, stupefied, 
and woebegone. With his bushy, snow- 
white hair and beard, his puffy cheeks, 
his sagging mouth, and his clumsy bulk 
he produced an effect half spectral and 
half fleshly, but quite pathetically ludi- 
crous. His hand trembled vioiently as 
he held it toward his visitor. 

“Not well to-day, Thor,” he com- 
plained. “Ought to be back in bed. 
Any other man wouldn’t have got up. 
Always had too much energy. Awful 
blow, Thor, awful blow. Never could 
have believed it of your father. But 
I’m not downed yet. Go to work and 
make another fortune. That’s what I’ll 
do.” 

Thor sympathized with his friend’s 
intentions, and, having slipped down- 
stairs again, found Lots in the hall, 
basket containing a varied assortment 
of bird-foods on her arm. 

When she had given him permission 
to accompany her, they took their way 
up Willoughby’s Lane, whence it was 
possible to pass into the woodland 
stretches of the hillside. The day was 
clear and cold, with just enough wind 
to wake the zolian harp of the forest 
into sound. Once in the woods, they 
advanced warily. “Listen to the red- 
polls,” Lois whispered. 

She paused, leaning forward, her face 
alight. There was nothing visible; but 
a low, continuous warble, interspersed 
with a sort of liquid rattle, struck the 
ear. Taking a bunch of millet stalks 
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from her basket, she directed Thor while 
he tied them to the bough of a birch 
that trailed its lower branches to the 
snow. When they had gone forward 
they perceived, on looking round, that 
some dozen or twenty of the crimson- 
headed birds had found their food. 

So they went on, scattering seeds or 
crumbs in sheltered spots, and fixing 
masses of suet in conspicuous places, to 
an approving chirrup of dee-dee, chick-a- 
dee-dee-dee, trom friendly little throats. 
The basket was almost emptied by the 
time they reached the outskirts of the 
wood and neared the top of the hill. 

Lois was fastening the last bunch of 
millet stalks to a branch hanging just 
above her head. Thor stood behind her, 
holding the basket, and noticing, as he 
had often noticed before, the slim shape- 
liness of her hands. In spite of the cold, 
they were bare, the fur of the cuffs fall- 
ing back sufficiently to display the ex- 
quisitely formed wrists. 

“Lois, when can we be married?” 

She gave no sign of having heard him, 
unless it was that her hands stopped 
for an instant in the deft rapidity of 
their task. Within a few seconds they 
had resumed their work, though, it 
seemed to him, with less sureness in the 
supple movement of the fingers. Beyond 
the upturned collar of her coat he saw 
the stealing of a warm, slow flush. 

He was moved, he hardly knew how. 
He hardly knew how, except that it was 
with an emotion different from that 
which Rosie Fay had always roused in 
him. In that case the impulse was pri- 
marily physical. He couldn’t have said 
what it was primarily in this. It was 
perhaps mental, or spiritual, or only 
sympathetic. But it was an emotion. 
He was sure of that, though he was less 
sure that it had the nature of love. As 
for love, since yesterday the word sick- 
ened him. Its association had become, 
for the present, at any rate, both sacred 
and appalling. He couldn’t have used 
it, even if he had been more positive 
concerning the blends that made up his 
present sentiment. 

It was to postpone as long as possible 
the moment for turning round that Lois 
worked unnecessarily at the fastening of 
her millet stalks. They were not yet 
secured to her satisfaction when, urged 
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by a sudden impulse, he bent forward 
and kissed her wrist. She allowed him 
to do this without protest, while sh: 
knotted the ends of her string; but she 
was obliged to turn at last. 

“T didn’t know you wanted to be 
married,” she said, with shy frankness. 

He responded as simply as she. “But 
now that you do know it—how soon can 
it be?” 

“Why are you asking me?” Before 
he had time to reply she went on, “Is 
it because papa has got into trouble?” 

He was ready with his answer. “It’s 
because he’s got into trouble that I’m 
asking you to-day; but I’ve been mean- 
ing to ask you for years and years.’ 

She uttered something like a little cry. 
“Oh, Thor, is that true?” 

The fact that he must make so many 

reservations impelled him to be the 





more ardent in what he could affirm 
without putting a strain on his con- 
science. “I can swear it to you, Lois, 


if you want me to. It began as long ago 
as when | was a youngster and you were 
a little girl.” 

She clasped her hands tightly. 
Thor!” 

“Since that time there hasn’t been 
a—”’ He was going to say a day, but 
he made a rapid correction—*there 
hasn’t been a year when I haven’t 
looked forward to your being my wife.” 
He allowed a few seconds to pass before 
adding, | “T should think you’d have 
seen it. 

She answered as well as a joyous dis- 
tress would let her. “I did see it, Thor 

or thought I did—for a while. Only 
latterly 

“You mustn’t judge by—latterly,” he 
broke in, hastily. “Latterly I’ve had a 
good deal to go through.” 

“Oh, you poor Thor! Tell me about 
it.”” 

Nothing would have eased his heart 
more effectively than to have poured 
out to her the whole flood of his confi- 
dence. It was what he was accustomed 
to doing when in her company. He 
could talk to her with more open heart 
than he had ever been able to talk to 
any one. It would have been a relief to 
tell her the whole story of Rosie Fay; 
and if he refrained from taking this 


“Oh, 


course, it was only because he reminded 
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himself that it wouldn’t “‘do.” It obvi- 

ously wouldn’t “do.” He was unable 

to say why it wouldn’t “do” except on 
the general ground that there were 
things a man had better keep to himself. 

He curbed, therefore, his impulse tow- 

ard frankness to say: 

“T can’t—because there are things | 
shall never be able to talk about. If 
I could speak of them to any one it 
would be to you.” 

She looked at him anxiously. “It’s 
nothing that I have to do with, is it?” 

“Only in as far as you have to do with 
every thing that concerns me.’ 

Tears in her eyes could not keep her 
face from growing radiant. “Oh, Thor, 
how can I believe it?” 

“Te’s true, Lois. I can hardly go back 
to the time when, in my own mind, it 
hasn’t been true.” 

“But I’m not worthy of 
said, half tearfully. 

“T hope it isn’t a question of worthi- 
ness on the one side or the other. It’s 
just a matter of—of our belonging to- 
gether.” 

It was not in doubt, but with implor- 
ing looks of happiness that she 
“Oh, are you sure we do?” 

He was glad she could accept his 
formula. It not only simplified matters, 
but enabled him to be sincere. The fact 
that in his own way he was quite sin- 
cere rendered him the more grateful to 
her for not forcing him, or trying to 
force him, to express himself insincerely. 
It was almost as if she divined his state 
of mind. 

“Ww ords aren’t of much use between 
us,” he declared, in his appreciation of 
this attitude on her part. “We're more 
or less independent of them, don’t you 
think?” 

She nodded her approval of this senti- 
ment as her eyes followed the action of 
her fingers in buttoning her gloves. 

“But I'll tell you what I feel as exactly 
as I can put it,” he went on. “It’s that 
you're essential to me, and I’m essential 
to you. At least,” he subjoined, humbly, 

“T hope I’m essential to you. 

She nodded again, her face averted, 
her eyes still following the movements 
of her fingers at her wrist. 

“T can’t express it in language very 
different from that,” he stammered, 


she 


said, 
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“because—well, because I’m not—not 
very happy; and the chief thing I feel 
about you is that you’re a kind of—of 
shelter.” 

He had found the word that explained 
his state of mind. It was as a shelter 
that he was seeking her. If there were 
points of view from which his object 
was to protect her, there were’ others 
from which he needed protection for 
himself. In desiring her as his wife he 
was, as it were, fleeing to a refuge. He 
did desire her as his wife, even though 
but yesterday he had more violently 
desired Rosie Fay. The violence was 
perhaps the secret of his reaction—not 
that it was reaction so much as the 
turning of his footsteps toward home. 
He was homing to her. He was homing 
to her by an instinct beyond his skill to 
analyze, though he knew it to be as 
straight and sure as that of the pigeon 
to the cote. 

There was a silence following his use 
of the word shelter—a silence in which 
she seemed to envelop him with her 
deep, luminous regard. The still, re- 
mote beauty of the winter woods, the 
notes of friendly birds, the sweet, wild 
music of the wind in the treetops, accom- 
panied that look, as mystery and incense 
and organ harmonies go with benedic- 
tions. 

“Oh, Thor, you’re wonderful!” was 
all she could say, when words came to 
her. ‘‘You make me feel as if I could 
be of some use in the world. What’s 
more wonderful still, you make me feel 
as if I had been of use all these years 
when I’ve felt so useless.” 

It was in the stress of the sensation of 
having wandered into far, exotic regions 
in which his feet could only stray that 
he said, simply, “You’re home to me.” 

She was so near to bursting into tears 
that she turned from him sharply and 
walked up the hill. He followed slowly, 
swinging the empty basket. Her buoy- 
ant step on the snow, over which the 
frost had drawn the thinnest of shining 
crusts, gave a nymphlike smoothness to 
her motion. 

Having reached the treeless ridge, she 
emerged on that high altar on which, 
not twenty-four hours earlier, he had 
sunk face downward in the snow. The 
snow had drifted again over his foot- 
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prints and the mark of his form. It was 
drifting still, little powdery whirls, 
across a surface that caught tints of 
crimson and glints of fire from an angry 
sunset. It was windy here. As she 
stood above him, facing the north, her 
figure poised against a glowering sky, her 
garments blew backward. Even when 
he reached her and was standing by her 
side, she continued to gaze outward 
across the undulating, snow-covered 
country, in the folds of which an occa- 
sional farm-house lamp shone like a pale 
twilight star. 

“You see, it’s this way,” he pursued, 
as though there had been no interrup- 
tion. “When I’m with you I seem to 
get back to my natural conditions—the 
conditions in which I can live and work. 
That’s what I mean by your being home 
to me. Other places’’—he ventured 
this much of the confession he had at 
heart—‘‘other places have their tempta- 
tions; but it’s only at home that one 
lives.” 

He took courage to go on from the 
way in which her gloved hand stole into 
his. “I dare say you think I talk too 


much about work; but, after all, we can’t 


forget that we live in a country in the 
making, can we? In a way, it’s a world 
in the making. There’s everything to 
do—and I want to be doing some of it, 
Lois,” he declared, with a little outburst. 
“TI can’t help it. I know some people 
think I’m an enthusiast, and others put 
me down as a prig—but I[ can’t help it.” 

“T know you can’t, Thor, and I can’t 
tell you how much I—I”’—she felt for 
the nght word—‘‘I admire it.’ 

He turned to her eagerly. ‘‘ You’re 
the only one, Lois, who knows what | 
mean—who can speak my language. 
You want to be useful, too.” 

“And I never have been.” 

“Nor I. I’ve known that things were 
to be done; but I haven’t known how 
to set about them, or where to begin. 
Don’t you think we may be able to find 
the way together?” 

She seemed suddenly to cling to him. 
“Oh, Thor, if you’d only make me half 
as good as you are!” 

Perhaps the ardor with which he 
seized her was the unspent force of the 
longing roused in him by Rosie. Per- 
haps it blazed up in him merely because 
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she was a woman. For two or three days 
now his need of the feminine had been 
acute. Did she minister to that? or 
did she bring him something that could 
be offered by but one woman in the 
world? He couldn’t tell. He only knew 
that he had her in his arms, with his lips 
on hers, and that he was content. He 
was content, with a sense of fulfilment 
and appeasement. It was as if he had 
been straining for a great prize and won 
the second—but at a moment when he 
had expected none at all. There was 
happiness in it, even if it was a quieter, 
staider happiness than that of which he 
now knew himself to be capable. 

*“You’re home to me, Lois,” he mur- 
mured as he held her. “You're home 
to me.” 

He meant that though there were 
strange, entrancing Edens on which he 
had not been allowed to enter, there was, 
nevertheless, a vast peace of mind to be 
found at the restful, friendly fireside. 

“And you’re the whole wide world to 
me, Thor,” she whispered, clasping her 
arms about his neck and drawing his 
face nearer. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Lois and returning 


N leaving 
homeward, Thor met his brother 


at the entrance to the avenue. 
They had not spoken since the preceding 
night. On purpose to avoid a meeting, 
Claude had breakfasted early and es- 
caped to town before Thor had come 
down-stairs. In the glimpse Thor had 
caught of his younger brother as the 
latter left the house he saw that he 
looked white and worried. 

He looked white and worried still un- 
der the glare of street electricity. As 
they walked up the driveway together 
Thor took the opportunity to put him- 
self right in the matter’ that lay most 
urgently on his mind. “Lois and I are 
to be married on one of the last days of 
February,” he said, with his best at- 
tempt to speak casually. “She wants 
to work it in before Lent, which begins 
on the first day of March. Have scru- 
ples about marrying in Lent in their 
church. Quiet affair. No one but the 
two families.” 

Claude asked the question as to which 
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he felt most curiosity. 
father?” 

“To-night. No use shilly-shallying 
about things of that sort. Father 
mayn’t like it; but he can’t kick.” 

Claude spoke moodily : “He can’t 
kick in your case,’ 

“We're grown men, Claude. We're 
the only judges of what’s right for us. 
I den’ t mean any disrespect to father; 
but we've got to be free. Best way, as 


“Going to tell 


far as I see, is to be open and above- 
Chen everybody knows 


board and firm. 
where you are.” 

Claude made no response till they 
reached the door-step, where he linge red. 
“Look here, Thor,” he said then, “I’ve 
got to put this thing through in my own 
way, you know.” 

Thor didn’t need to be told what this 
thing was. ‘“That’s all right, Claude. 
I’ve got nothing to do with it.” 

“You’ve got something to do with it 
when you put up the money. And what 
I feel,” he added, complainingly, “is 
that my taking it makes me look as if | 
was bought.” 

“Oh, rot, Claude!’ Thor made a 
great effort. “Hang it all! when a fel- 
low’s in—in love, and going to be mar- 
ried himself, you don’t suppose he can 
ignore his own brother who's in the same 
sort of box, and can’t be married for the 
sake of a few hundred dollars? That 
wouldn’t be human.” 

It was not difficult for Claude to take 
this point of view, but he repeated, 
tenaciously, “I’ve got to do it in my own 
way.” 

“Good Lord! old chap, I don’t care 
how you do it,” Thor declared, airily, 
“so long as it’s done. Just buck up and 
be a man, and you'll pull it off magnif- 
cently. It’s the sort of thing you’ve got 
to pull off magnificently- —or slump.” 

*That’s what I think,” Claude agreed, 
“and so I’m” —he hesitated before 
announcing so bold a programme—“and 
so I’m going to take her abroad.” 

“Oh!” Thor gave a little gasp. He 
had not expected to have Rosie pass out 
of his ken. He had supposed that he 
should remain near her, watch over her, 
know what she was doing and what was 
being done to her. He was busy trying 
to readjust his mind while Claude stam- 
mered out suggestions for the payment 
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of Rosie’s proposed dowry. It was clear 
without his saying so that he hated do- 
ing it; but he did say so, adding that it 
made him feel as if he was bought. 

Thor was irritated by the repetition. 
“Let’s drop that, Claude, if you don’t 
mind. Be satished once for all that if 
you and Rosie accept the money it will 
be as a favor to me. I’m so built that 
| can’t be happy in my own marriage 
without knowing that you and—and she 
have the chance to be happy in yours. 
With all the money that’s coming to me, 
and that I’ve never done any more to 
deserve than you have, what I’m setting 
aside will be a trifle. As to the pay- 
ments, I'll do just as you say. The first 
quarter will be paid to Rosie on the 
day you’re married—when there'll be 

, little check for you, for good luck. 
So go ahead and make your plans. Go 
abroad, if you want to. Dare say it’s 
the best thing you can do.” 

To escape his brother’s shamefaced 
the anks Thor passed into the porch. 

“I’m not going to tell any one about it 
till I’m ready,” Claude warned as he 
followed. 

Thor turned. ‘Of course you know 
that father’s on to the whole business.” 

“The deuce he is!” 

“Father told me. 


How did you sup- 
pose I knew anything about it?” 


“é 


So that’s it! Been wondering all 
day who could have given me away. 
That’s Uncle Sim’s tricks. Knew the 
old fool had his eye—” 

“Tt was bound to come out somehow, 
you know, in a little village like this. 
Natural enough that Uncle Sim should 
want to put father wise to a matter that 
concerns the whole family. I thought 
I’d tell you so that you can take your 
line.” 

“Take what line?” 

“How do i know? That’s up to you. 
The line that will best protect Rosie, 
[ suppose. Remember that that’s your 
first consideration now. I only want 
you to understand that you can’t keep 
father in the dark. I should say it was 
more dignified, and perhaps better pol- 
icy, not to try.’ 


An hour later Mrs. Masterman was 
commenting at the dinner-table on the 
pleasing circumstance that invitations 
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to Miss Elsie Darling’s party had come 
for the entire family. There were cards 
not only for the two young men, but 
for the father and mother also. Since 
both the older and the younger members 
of society were included, it was clear that 
the function was to pass the limitations 
of a dance and become a ball. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Masterman 
was superior to this form of entertain- 
ment. It was the one above all others 
that reminded them that they belonged 
to society in the higher sense. They 
dined out with tolerable frequency; with 
tolerable frequency their friends dined 
with them. As for the afternoon teas 
to which they were bidden in the course 
of a season, Mrs. Masterman could 
scarcely keep count of them. But balls 

came only once or twice in a winter, and 

not always so often as that. A ball was 
a community event. It was an occa- 
sion on which to display the fact that 
the neighborhood could unite in a gather- 
ing more socially significant than the 
mere frolicking of boys and girls. More- 
over, it was an opportunity for proving 
that the higher circles of the village 
stood on equal terms with those of the 
city, with the solidarity of true aristoc- 
racies all over the world. 

On Mrs. Masterman’s murmuring 
something to the effect that Claude 
would go to the ball, of course, the 
young man mumbled words that sounded 
like, ‘Not for mine.” The mother un- 
derstood the response to be a negative, 
and replied with a protest. 

“Oh, but you must, Claudie dear. 
It Il be so nice for you to meet Elsie. 
She’s a charming girl, they say, after 
her years abroad.” She concluded, with 
a wrinkling of her pretty brow, “It 
seems to me you don’t know many really 
nice girls.” 

She had been moved by no more than 
a mother’s solicitude, but Claude kept 
his eyes on his plate. He knew that his 
father was probably looking at him, and 
that Thor was saying, “Now’s your 
chance to speak up and declare that you 
know the nicest girl in the world.” 
Poor Claude was sensible of the oppor- 
tunity, and yet felt himself paralyzed 
with regard to making use of it. In reply 
he could only say, vaguely, that if 
he had to go he would have to go, 
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and not long afterward Mrs. Master- 
man rose. 

The sons followed their parents into 
the library, pausing to light their ciga- 
rettes on the way. By the time they 
had crossed the hall the head of the 
house had settled himself with the eve- 
ning paper in his favorite arm-chair be- 
fore the slumbering wood fire. Mrs. 
Masterman stooped over the long table 
strewn with periodicals, turning the 
pages of a new magazine. Thor ad- 
vanced to a discreet distance behind his 
father’s chair, where he paused and said, 
quietly: 

“Father, I want to tell you and 
mother that I’m engaged to Lois Wil- 
loughby. We’re to be married almost at 
once—toward the end of next month.” 

There was dead silence. As far as 
could be observed, Masterman continued 
to study his paper, while his wife still 
stooped over the pages of her magazine. 
It was long before the father said, with 
the seeming indifference meant to be 
more bitter than gall: 

That, I presume, is your answer to 
my move with regard to the father. 
Very well, Thor. You’re your 
master. I’ve nothing to say.” 

Before Thor could explain that it was 
only the carrying out of a long-planned 
intention, his stepmother looked up and 
spoke. “I have something to say, Thor 
dear. I hope you’re going to be very 
happy. I’m sure you will be. She’s a 
noble girl.” 

Her newly germinating vitality hav- 
ing asserted itself to this extent, she 
stood aghast till Thor strode up and 
kissed her, saying: “Thank you, mum- 
phy. She is a noble girl—one of the 
best.” 

The example had its effect on Claude, 
who had stood hesitating in the door- 
way, and now came toward his father’s 
chair, though timidly. ,’ Father, I’m 
going to be married, too.’ 

His mother uttered a smothered cry. 
Masterman turned sharply. 

“Who? You?” 

The implied scorn in the fne put 
Claude on his mettle. “Yes, father,” he 
tried to say with dignity. It was in 
search of further support for this dignity 
that he added, in a manner that he tried 
to make formal, but which became only 
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faltering, “To—to—to Miss Rosanna 
Fay.” 

Masterman shrugged his shoulders 
and returned to his newspaper. _ 
were full three minutes in which eac! 
of the spectators waited for hohe: 
word. “Have you nothing to say to 
me, father?” Claude pleaded, in a ton 

curiously piteous. 

The father barely glanced round over 
his shoulder. ‘What do you expect me 
to say?—to call you a damn fool? Thx 
words would be wasted.” 

I’m a grown man, father—” Claud« 
began to protest. 

“Are you? It’s the first intimation 
I’ve had of it. But I’m willing to tak« 
your word. If so, you must assume a 
grown man’s responsibilities—from now 
on.” 

Claude’s throat was dry and husky. 
“What do you mean by—from now 
on?” 

I mean from the minute when you’ v« 
irrevocably chosen between this woman 
and us. You haven’t irrevocably cho- 
sen as yet. You've still time—to re- 
consider.” 

“But if I don’t reconsider, father? 
if I can’t?” 

The choice is between her and—us.”’ 

He returned to his paper; but again 
his wife’s nascent will to live asserted it- 

self, to no one’s astonishment more than 
to her own. “It’s not between her and 
me, Claude,” she cried, casting as she 
did so a frightened glance at the back 
of her husband’s head. “I’m your 
mother. I shall stand by you, whoever 
fails.” Her words terrified her so utter- 
ly that before she dared to cross the 

oor to her son she looked again be- 
seechingly at the iron-gray top of her 
husband’s head as it appeared above the 
back of the arm-chair. Nevertheless, 
she stole swiftly to her boy and put her 
hands on his shoulders. “I’m your 
mother, dear,” she sobbed, tremblingly; 
“and if she’s a good girl, and loves you, 
P’i—l’ll accept her.” 

Masterman turned his newspaper in- 
side out, as though pretending not to 
hear. 

Thor waited till Claude and his moth- 
er, clinging to each other, had crept 
out of the room, before saying, “I’m 
responsible for this, father.” 
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There was no change in the father’s 
attitude. ‘So I supposed.” 

“The girl is a good girl, and I couldn’t 
let Claude break her heart.” 

“You found it easier to break mine.” 

“I don’t mean that, father—” 

‘Then I can only say that you’re as 
BE oe in what you don’t mean as in 
what you do.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“No, perhaps not. But it would be 
futile for me to try to explain to you. 
Good night.” 

Thor remained where he was. ‘“‘It 

isn’t futile for me to try to explain to 
you, father. I know Rosie Fay, and you 
don’t. She’s a beautiful girl, with that 
strong character which Claude needs to 
give him backbone. He is in love with 
her, and he’s made her fall in love with 
him. It wouldn’t be decent on his part 
or honorable on ours—” 
The father interrupted wearily. 
You'll spare me the sentimentalities. 
The facts are bad enough. When I 
want instructions in decency and honor 
I’ll come to you and get them. In the 
mean time I’ve said—good night.” 

‘But, father, we must talk about it 

Masterman raised himself in his chair 
and turned. ‘‘Thor,” he said, sternly, 
his words getting increased effect from 
his childlike lisp, “if you knew how 
painful your presence is to me—you’d 
FO. 

Thor flushed. There was nothing left 
for him but to turn. And yet he had 
not gone many steps beyond the library 
door before he heard his father fling the 
paper to the floor, uttering a low groan. 

The young man stood still, shifting 
between two minds. Should he go 
away and leave his father to the morti- 
fying sense that his sons were setting 
him at defiance? or should he return and 
insist on full explanations? He would 
have done the latter had it not been for 
the words, “If you knew how painful 
your presence is to me!” He still heard 
them. They cut him across the face— 
across the heart. He went on up-stairs. 

As he passed the open door of Mrs. 
Masterman’s room he heard Claude say- 
ing: ““Oh, mother darling, if you knew her, 
you'd feel about her just as I do. When 
she’s dre essed up as a lady she’ll put every 
other girl in the shade. You'll see she 
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will. After she’s had a year or two in 
Paris—” 

Chor entered the room while the 
mother was crying out: “Paris! Why, 
Claudie dear, what are you talking 
about? How are you going to live? 
let alone Paris!” 

“That’s all right, mother. Don’t fret. 
I can get money. I’m nota fool. Look 
here,” he added, in a confidential tone, 
winking at Thor over her shoulder, “I'll 
tell you something. It’s a secret, mind 
you. Not a word to father! I’m all 
right for money nov.” 

She could only repeat, in a tone of 
mystification, “All right for money 
now?” 

Claude made an inarticulate sound of 
assent. ‘‘Got it all fixed.” 

“Oh, but how?” 

‘IT said it was a secret.”” He winked 
at his brother again. “I shouldn’t tell 
even you, only you’ ve been such a spank- 
ing good mother to back me up that | 
want to ease your mind.’ 

She threw an imploring look at her 
stepson, though she addressed her son. 
“Oh, Claude, you haven’t done any- 
thing wrong, have you?—forged?—or 
embezzled ?—or whatever it is they do 
in banks.” 

“No, mother; it’s all on the square.” 
Because of Thor’s presence he added: 

“Tf it will make you any the more cheer- 
ful I’ll tell you this, too. It’s not going 
to be my money; it'll be Rosie’s. 
Strictly speaking, I sha’n’t have any- 
thing to do with it. She'll have—about 
five thousand dollars a year! When it’s 
all over—and we're married—you can 
put father wise to that; but not before, 
mind you.” 

“But, Claudie darling, I don’t under- 
stand a bit. How can she have five 
thousand dollars a year, when they’re 
as poor as poor? And she hasn’t a re- 
lation who could possibly—” 

He, too, threw a glance at Thor. “She 
may not have a relation, but she might 
have a—a friend. Now, mother, this is 
just between you and me. If you hadn't 
been such a spanking good mother | 
shouldn’t have told you a word of it.” 

“Yes, but, Claude! Think! What 
sort of a friend could it possibly be who'd 
give a girl all that money? Why, it’s 
ridiculous!” 
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“Tt isn’t ridiculous. Is it, Thor? 
You leave it to me, mumphy.” 

“But it is mdiculous, Claudie dear. 
You'll see if it isn’t. No man in the 
world would settle five thousand do!lars 
a year on a girl like that—without a 
penny—unless he had a reason, and a 
very good reason, too. Would he, 
Thor?” she demanded of her stepson, 
whom she had not hitherto included. 
She continued to address him: “I don’t 
care who he is or what he is. Don’t you 
agree with me? Wouldn’t anybody 
agree with me who had his senses?” 

Thor’s heart jumped. This was a 
view of his intentions that he had not 
foreseen. Fortunately he could disarm 
his stepmother by revealing himself as 
the god from the machine, for she would 
consider it no more than just that he 
should use part of his inheritance for 
Claude’s benefit. He might have made 
the attempt there and then had not 
Claude done it for himself. 

““Now you leave it to me, mumphy 
dear. I know exactly what I’m about. 
I can’t explain. But I'll tell you this 
much more—it’ll make your mind 
quite easy—that it’s all on my account 
that Rosie’s to have the money.” He 
gave his brother another look. “If she 
didn’t marry me she wouldn’t get it. 
At least,” he added, more doubtfully, 
“1 don’t think she would. See?” 

Mrs. Masterman confessed that she 
didn’t see—quite; but her tone made 
it clear that she was influenced by 
Claude’s assurances, while Thor felt it 
prudent to go on his way up the second 
stairway. 


CHAPTER XVII 

HERE was both amazement and 
Ty terror in Rosie’s face when, at dusk 

next day, Claude strolled down 
the flowery path of the hothouse. Since 
Thor had turned from her, on almost 
the same spot, forty-eight hours pre- 
viously, no hint from either of the 
brothers had come her way. Through 
the intervening time she had lived in an 
anguish of wonder. What was happen- 
ing? What was to happen still? Would 
anything happen at all? Had Claude 
discovered the astounding fact that the 
elder brother was in love with her? 


If he had, what would he do? Would he 
go wild with jealousy? Or would he 
never have anything to do with her 
again? Either case was possible, and 
the latter more than possible if he had 
received a hint of the degree in which 
she had betrayed herself to Thor. 

As to that, she didn’t know whether 
she was glad or sorry. She knew how 
crude had been her self-revelation, and 
how shocking; but the memory of it 
gave her a measure of relief. It was like 
a general confession, like the open 
declaration of what had been too long 
kept buried in the heart. It had been 
a shameful thing to own that, loving 
one man, she would have married an- 
other man for money; but a worse 
shame lay in being driven to that pass. 
For this she felt herself but partly re- 
sponsible, if responsible at all. What 
did she, Rosie Fay, care for money in 
itself? Put succinctly, her first need was 
of bread, of bread for herself and fo: 
those who were virtually dependent on 
her. After bread she wanted love and 
pleasure and action and admiration and 
whatever else made up life—but only 
after it. She was craving for them, she 
was stifling for lack of them, but they 


were all secondary. The very best of 


them was secondary. Only one thing 
stood first—and that was bread. 
Undoubtedly her frankness had re- 
volted Thor Masterman. But what did 
he know of an existence which left the 
barest possible margin for absolute 
necessity? What would life have meant 
to him had he never had a day since he 
first began to think when he had been 
entirely free from anxiety as to the prime 
essentials? Rosie couldn’t remember a 
time when the mere getting of their 
pinched daily food hadn't been a matter 
of contrivance, with some doubt as to 
its success. She couldn’t remember a 
time when she had ever been able to 
have a new dress or a pair of boots 
without long calculation beforehand. 
On the other hand, she remembered 
many a time when the pinched food 
couldn’t be paid for, and the new dress or 
the pair of boots had come almost 
within reach, only to be whisked aside 
that the money might be used for some- 


thing still more needful. In a world of 


freedom and light and flowers and abun- 
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dance her little soul had been kept in a 
prison where the very dole of bread and 
water were stinted. 

She had never been young. Even in 
childhood she had known that. She 
had known it, and been patient with the 
fact, hoping for a chance to be young 
when she was older. If money came in 
then, money for boots and bread, for 
warm clothes in winter and thin clothes 
in summer, for fuel and rent and taxes 
and light, and the pay of the men, and 
the innumerable details which, owing to 
her father’s dreaminess, she was obliged 
to keep on her mind—if money were 
ever to come in for these things, she 
could be young with the best. She could 
be young with the intenser happiness 
that would come from spirits long 
thwarted. It might never now be a 
light-hearted happiness, but it would be 
happiness for all that. It would be the 
deeper, and the more satisfying, and the 
more aware of itself, for its years of 
suppression. 

To her long experience in denial 
Rosie could only oppose a heart more 
imperiously exacting in its demands. 
Her tense little spirit didn’t know 
how to do otherwise. From lines of 
ancestry that had never done any- 
thing but toil with patient relentless- 
ness to wring from the soil what- 
ever it was capable of yielding, she 
had inherited no habit of compro- 
mise. In them it had been called grit; 
but a softer generation having let that 
word fall into disuse, Rosie could only 
account for herself by saying she “wasn’t 
a quitter.” She meant that she could 
neither forego what she asked for, nor 
be content with anything short of what 
she conceived to be the best. Could 
she have done that, she might have en- 
joyed the meager “good time” of other 
girls in the village; she might have lis- 
tened to the advances of young Breen 
the gardener, or of Matt’s colleague in 
the grocery-store. But she had never 
presented such possibilities for her own 
consideration. She was like an ant, that 
sees but one object to the errand on 
which it has set out, disdaining diver- 
sion. 

And if it had all summed itself up 
into what looked like a hard, unlove- 
ly avariciousness, it was because poor 
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Rosie had nothing to tell her the values 
and co-relations of the different ingredi- 
ents in life. For the element that suf- 
fuses good-fortune and ill-fortune alike 
with corrective significance she had im- 
bibed from her mother one kind of 
scorn, and from her father another. 
She knew no more of it than did Thor 
Masterman. Like him, she could only 
work for a material blessing with mate- 
rial hands, though without his advan- 
tages for molding things to his will. He 
had his advantages through money. 
Since all things material are measured 
by that, by that Rosie measured them. 
The matter and the measure were all 
she knew. They meant safety for her- 
self and for her parents, and protection 
for Matt when he came out of jail. How 
could she do other than spend her heart 
upon them? What choice had she when 
the alternative lay between Claude and 
love on the one side and on the other 
Thor, with his hands full of daily bread 
for them all? With Claude and his love 
there went nothing besides, while with 
Thor and his daily bread there would be 
peace and security for life.. She asked 
it of herself; she asked it, in imagina- 
tion, of him. What else could she do 
but sell herself when the price on her 
poor little body had been set so high? 

She had spent two burning, rebellious 
days. All the while she was cooking 
meals, or setting tables, or washing 
dishes, or making beds, or selling flow- 
ers, or pruning, or watering, or address- 
ing envelopes for the monthly bills, her 
soul had been raying against the unjust 
code by which she would have to be 
judged. Thor would judge her; Claude 
would judge her, if he knew; any one 
who knew would judge her, and women 
most fiercely of all. But what did they 
know about it? What did they know 
of twenty-odd years of going round in 
a cage? What did they know of the 
terror of seeing the cage itself demol- 
ished, and being without a protection? 
Did they suppose she wouldn’t suffer in 
giving up her love? Of course she would 
suffer! The very extremity of her suf- 
fering would prove the extremity of her 
need. Passionately Rosie defended her- 
self against her imaginary accusers, 
because unconsciously she accused her- 
self. 
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Nevertheless, Claude’s sudden ap- 


pearance startled her, though the set of 


his shoulders towering through the dusk 
transported her to the enchanted land. 
Here were mountains, and lakes, and 
palaces, and plashed marble steps, and 
the music of lutes, and banquets of 
ambrosial things to which daily bread 
was as nothing. Claude brought them 


with him. They were the conditions of 


that glorious life in which he had his 
being. They were the conditions in 
which she had her being, too, the minute 
she came within his sphere. 

She passed through some poignant 
seconds as he approached. For the first 
time since her idyl had begun to give 
a new meaning to existence she perceived 
that if he renounced her it would be the 
one thing she couldn’t bear. She might 
have the strength to give him up; for him 
to give her up would be beyond all the 
limits of endurance. She put it to her- 
self tersely in saying it would break her 
heart. 

But he dispelled her fears by smiling. 
He smiled from what was really a long 
way off. Even she could see that he 
smiled from pleasure, though she 
couldn’t trace his pleasure to his deli- 
cious feeling of surprise. If she had 
ceased to be a dryad in a wood, it was to 
become the Armida of an enchanted 
garden. She could have no idea of the 
figure she pre sented to a connoisseur in 
girls as from a background of palms, 
fern-trees, and banked masses of bloom 
she stared at him with lips half parted 
and wide, frightened eyes. 

Submitting to this new witchery in 
the same way as he was yielding to the 
heavy, languorous perfumes of the place, 
Claude smiled continuously. ‘The 
fat’s all in the fire, Rosie,” he said, in a 
loud whisper, as he drew nearer; “‘so 
we've nothing to be afraid of any 
longer.” 

It was some minutes before she could 
give concrete significance to these words. 
In the mean time she occupied herself 
with assuring him that there was no one 
in the hothouse but herself, and that in 
this gloaming they could not be seen 
from outside. She even found a spot— 
a kind of low staging from which foliage 
plants had recently been moved away— 
on which they could sit down. They 
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did so, clinging to each other, though— 
conscious of her coarse working-dress— 


she was swept by a shameful sense of 


incongruity in being on such terms with 
this faultlessly attired man. She did 
her best to shrink from sight, to blot 
herself out in his embrace, unaware that 
to Claude the very roughness, and the 
scent of growing things, gave her a sav- 
age, earthy charm. 

He explained the situation to her, 
word by word. When he told her that 
their meetings were known to his father, 
she hid her face on his breast. When he 
went on to describe how resolute he 
had been in taking the bull by the horns, 
she put her hands on his shoulders and 
looked up into his face with the devo- 
tion of a dog. On hearing what a 
good mother Mrs. Masterman had 
been, her utterances, which welled up 
out of her heart as if she had been cry- 
ing, were like broken phrases of blessing. 
As a matter of fact, she was only half 
listening. She was telling herself how 
mad she had been in fancying for an 
instant that she could ever have married 
Thor—that she could ever have married 
any one, no matter how great the need 
or how immense the compensation. Hav- 
ing confronted the peril, she knew now, 
as she had not known it hitherto, that 
her heart belonged to this man who held 
her in his arms for him to do with it as 
he pleased. He might treasure it, or he 
might play with it, or he might break it. 
It was all one. It was his. It was his 
and she was his—to shatter on the wheel 
or to trample in the mire, just as he was 
inclined. It was so clear to her now that 
she wondered she hadn’t seen it with 
equal force in those days when she was 
so resolute in declaring that she “knew 
what she was doing.” 

And yet within a few minutes she saw 
how difficult it was to surrender herself, 
even mentally, without reserves. She 
was still listening but partially. She 
recognized plainly enough that the 
things he was saying were precisely 
those which a month ago would have 
filled her soul with satisfaction. He 
loved her, loved her, loved her. More- 
over, he had found the means of sweep- 
ing all obstacles aside. ‘They were to 
be married as soon as possible—just as 
soon as he could “arrange things.” 
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Thor and his mother were with them, 
and his father’s conversion would be 
only a matter of time. These assurances, 
by which all the calculations of her 
youth were crowned, found her oddly 
apathetic. It was not because she had 
lost the knowledge of their value, but 
only that they had become subsidiary to 
the great central fact that she was his— 
without money or price on his side, and 
no matter at what cost on hers. 

It was only when he began to murmur 
semi-coherent plans for the future, in 
which she detected the word Paris, that 
she was frightened. 

“Oh, but, Claude darling, how could 
I go to Paris when there’s so much for 
me to do here?” 

It could not be said that he took 
offense, but he hinted at reproval. 
“Here, dearest? Where?” 

“Here where we are. I don’t see how 
I could go away. 

“But you'd have to go away—if we 
were married.” 

““Would it be necessary to go so far?” 

“Wouldn’t it be the farther the bet- 
ter?” 

“For some things. But, oh, Claude, 
I have so many things to consider!” 

“But I thought that when a woman 
married she left—” 

“Her father and mother and every- 
thing. Yes, I know. But how can I 
leave mine only one who 
has any head? Mother’s getting better, 
but father’s not much good except for 
mooning over books. And then’’—she 
hesitated, but whipped herself on— 
“then there’s Matt. He’ll be out before 
long. Some one must be here to tell 
them what to do.” 

He withdrew his arms from about her. 

“Of course, if you’re going to raise so 
many difficulties—” 

“I’m not raising difficulties, Claude 
darling. I’m only telling you what difh- 
culties there are. God knows I wish 
there weren’t any; but what can I do? 
If it were just going to Paris and back—” 

“Well, why not go—and come back 
when we're obliged to?” 

In the end they compromised on that, 
each considering it enough for the pres- 
ent. Rosie was unwilling to dampen his 
ardor when for the first time he seemed 
able to enter into her needs as a human 
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being with cares and ties. He discussed 
them all, displaying a wonderful disposi- 
tion to shoulder and share them. He 
went so far as to develop a philanthropic 
interest in Matt. Rosie had never 
known anything so amazing. She 
clasped him to her with a kind of fear 
lest the man should disappear in the god. 

“Til talk to Thor about him,” Claude 
said, confidently. “Got a bee in his 
bonnet, Thor has, about helping chaps 
who come out of jail, and all that.” 

Rosie shuddered. It was curiously 
distasteful for her to apply to Thor. 
She felt guilty toward him. If she could 
do as she chose, she would never see him 
again. She said nothing, however, while 
Claude went on: “Thor’s a top-hole 
brother, you know. You'll find that out 
one of these days. Lots of things I shall 
have to explain to you.” He added, 
without leading up to it. “He’s engaged 
to Lois Willoughby.” 

Rosie sprang from his arms. 
Already ?” 

She was standing. He looked up at 
her curiously. “Already? Already 
how? What do you mean by that?’ 

She tried to recapture her position. 

“Why, already—right after us.” 

She reseated herself, getting possession 
of one of his hands. ‘lo this tenderness 
he made no response. He seemed to 
ruminate. “‘Say, Rosie—” he began at 
last, but apparently thought better of 
what he had meant to say. “All right,” 
he broke in, carelessly, going on to speak 
of the wisdom of leaving the public out 
of their confidence until their plans were 
more fully matured. ‘“‘Thor’s to be 
married about the twentieth of next 
month,” he continued, while Rosie was 
on her guard against further self - be- 
trayal. “After that we'll have Lois on 
our side, and she'll do a lot for us.” 

By the time Claude emerged from the 
hothouse it was dark. Glad of the op- 
portunity of slipping away unobserved, 
he was hurrying toward the road when 
he found himself confronted by Jasper 
Fay. In the latter’s voice there was a 
sternness that got its force from the fact 
that it was so mild. 

“You been in the hothouse, Mr. 
Claude?” 

Claude laughed. In his present mood 
of happiness he could easily have an- 
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nounced himself as Fay’s future son-in- 
law. Nothing but motives of prudence 
held him back. He answered, jestingly, 

“Been in to see if you had any American 
beauties.” 

“No, Mr. Claude; we don’t grow 
them; no kind of American beauties.” 

Claude laughed again. “Oh, I don’t 
know about that. Good-night, Mr. 
Fay. Glad to have seen you.” 

He passed on with spirits slightly 
dashed because his condescension met 
with no response. He was so quick to 
feel that Fay’s silence struck him as 
hostile. It struck him as hostile with 
a touch of uncanniness. On glancing 
back over his shoulder he saw that Fay 
was following him watchfully, like a dog 
that sneaks after an intruder till he has 
left the premises. Being sensitive to the 
creepy and the sinister, Claude was glad 
when he had reached the road. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

HE provision that for the moment 

he was to lead his customary life 

and Rosie hers made it possible 
for Claude to attend the ball by which 
Mrs. Darling drew the notice of the 
world to her daughter. He did so with 
hesitations, compunctions, reluctances, 
and repugnances which in no wise dimin- 
ished his desire to be present at the 
event. 

It took place in the great circular ball- 
room of the city’s newest and most 
splendid hotel. The ball-room itself was 
white-and-gold and Louis Quinze. 
Against this background a tasteful deco- 
rator had constructed a colonnade that 
reproduced in flowers the exquisite mar- 
ble circle of the Bosquet at Versailles. 
An imitation of Girardon’s fountain 
splashed in the center of the room and 
cooled the air. 

Claude arrived late. He did so partly 
to compromise with his compunctions 
and partly to accentuate his value. In 
gatherings at which young men were 
sometimes at a premium none knew bet- 
ter than he the heightened worth of one 
who sauntered in when no more were 
to be looked for, and who carried himself 
with distinction. Handsome at any 
time, Claude rose above his own levels 
when he was in evening dress. His fig- 
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ure was made for a white waistcoat, his 
feet for dancing-pumps. Moreover, he 
knew how to enter a room with that 
modesty whic’: prompts a hostess to be 
encouraging. As he stood rather timidly 
in the doorway, long after the little re- 
ceiving group had broken up, Mrs. 
Darling said to herself that she had 
never seen a more attractive young man 
—-whoever he was! 

She was glad afterward that she had 
made this reservation, for without it she 
might have been prejudiced against him 
on learning that he was Archie Master- 
man’s son. As it was, she could feel that 
the sins of the fathers were not to be 
visited on the children, especially in the 
case of so delightful a lad. Mrs. Darling 
had an eye for masculine good looks, 
particularly when they were accompa- 
nied by a suggestion of the thoroughbred. 
Claude’s very shyness—the gentleman- 
ly hesitation which onthe threshold 
of a ball-room has no dandified airs 
of seeming too much at ease—had this 
suggestion of the thoroughbred. Mrs. 
Darling, dragging a long, pink train and 
waving slowly a bespangled pink fan, 
moved toward him at once. 

“How d’w do? So glad to see you! 
I’m afraid my daughter is dancing.” 

There was something in her manner 
that told him she had no idea who he 
was—something that could be combined 
with polite welcome only by one born to 
be a hostess. 

Claude had that ready perception of 
his rdle which makes for social success. 
He bowed with the right inclination, and 
spoke with a gravity dictated by respect. 
“l’m afraid I must introduce myself, 
Mrs. Darling. I’m so late. I’m Claude 
Masterman. My father is—” 

“Oh, they're here! So lovely your 
mother looks! Really there’s not a 
young girl in the room can touch her. 
Won’t you find some one and dance? 
I’m sorry my daughter— But later on 
I’ll find her and intro— Why, Maidie, 
there you are! I thought you’d never 
come. How d’w do, dear?” 

A more important guest than himself 
being greeted, Claude felt at liberty to 
move on a pace or two and look over the 
scene. It was easy to do this, for the 
outer rim of the circle, that which came 
beneath the colonnade, was raised by 
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two steps above the space reserved for 
dancing. The coup dil was therefore 
extensive. 

A mass of color, pleasing and con- 
fused, revolved languorously to those 
strains of the Viennese operetta in which 
the waltz might be said to have fin- 
ished the autocracy of its long reign. 
lhe rhythm of the dancers was as regu- 
lar and gentle as the breathing of a 
child. In glide and turn, in balance and 
smoothness, in that lift which was 
scarcely motion, there was the sugges- 
tion of frenzy restrained, of passion 
lulled, which emanates from the barely 
perceptible heave of a slumbering sum- 
mer sea. It was dreamy to a charm; it 
was graceful to the point at which the 

ve begins to sicken of gracefulness; it 
was monotonous with the force of a 
necromantic spell. It was soothing; 
it also threw a hint of melancholy 
into a gathering intended to be gay. It 
was as though all that was most senti- 
mentally lovely in the essence of the 
nineteenth century had concentrated its 
strength to subdue the daring spirit of 
the twentieth, winning a decade of suc- 
cess. Now, however, that the decade 
was past, there were indications of re- 
volt. On the are of the circle most re- 
mote from the eye of the hostess auda- 
cious couples were giving way to bizarre 
little dips and kicks and _ attitudes, 
named by outlandish names, inaugurat- 
ing a new freedom. 

Claude stood alone beneath one of the 
wide, delicate floral arches—a spectator 
who was not afraid of being observed. 
In reality he was noting to himself the 
degree to which he had passed beyond 
the merely pleasure- seeking impulse. In 
Rosie and Rosie’s cares he had come to 
realities. He was rather proud of it. 
With regard to the young men and 
young women swirling in this variegated 
whirlpool, as well as to those who, 
wearied with the dance, were sitting or 
reclining on the steps, where rugs and 
cushions had been thrown for their con- 
venience, he felt a distinct superiority. 
They were still in the childish stz ige, 
while he was grown to be a man. To 
the pretty girls, with their Parisian frocks 
and their relatively idle lives, Rosie, 
with her power of tackling actualities, 
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ogg It gma be necessary for 
him, 1 » his hosts, to step 
yng among rmcity in a minute or two 
and twirl in their company; but he 
would do it with a certain pity for those 
to whom this sort of thing was really a 
pastime; he would do it as one for whom 
pastimes had lost their meaning and 
who would be in some sense taking a 
farewell. 

The music breathed out its last drowsy 
cadence, and the whirlpool resolved itself 
into a series of shimmering, subsidiary 
eddies. There was a decentralizing 
movement toward the rugs and cush- 
ions on the steps, or to the seclusion of 
seats skilfully embowered amid groups 
of palms. Dowagers sought the rose- 
colored settees against the walls. Gen- 
tlemen, clasping their white - gloved 
hands at the base of their spinal columns, 
bent in graceful conversational postures. 
A few pairs of attractive young people 
continued to pace the floor. Claude re- 
mained where he was. He remained 
where he was partly because he hadn’t 
decided what else to do, and partly be- 
cause his quick eye had singled out the 
one girl in the room who embodied some- 
thing that was not embodied by every 
other girl. 

When first he saw her she was stand- 
ing beside the Girardon fountain in con- 
versation with a young man. ‘The fact 
that the young man was his friend Chee- 
ver brought her directly within Claude’s 
circle and stirred that spirit of emulation 
which five minutes earlier he thought he 
had outlived. The girl was adjusting 
something in her corsage, her glance fly- 
ing upward from the action of her fingers 
toward Cheever’s face, not shyly or 
coquettishly, but with a_ perfectly 
straightforward nonchalance which 
might have meant anything from indif- 
ference to dehance. 

Claude knew the precise moment at 
which she noticed him by the fact that 
she glanced toward him twice in rapid 
succession, after which Cheever glanced 
toward him, too. He understood then 


1 deference 


that she had been sufficiently struck 
by him to ask his name, and judged 
that Billy would treat him to some 


such pardonable epithet as “awful 
ass,’ in order to keep her attention on 
himself. In this apparently he didn’t 
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succeed, for presently they 
saunter in Claude’s direction. 
ter stood his ground. 

In the knowledge that he could endure 
scrutiny, he stood his ground with an 
ease that plainly roused the young lady’s 
interest. With her hand on the arm of 
her cavalier she sauntered forward, and, 
swerving slightly, sauntered by. She 
sauntered by with a lingering look of 
curiosity that seemed to throw him a 
challenge. Never in his life had Claude 
received such a look. It was perhaps 
the characteristic look of the girl ot the 
twentieth century. It was neither bold 
nor rude nor self-assertive, but it was 
unconscious, inquiring, and unabashed. 
For Claude it was a new experience, 
calling out in him a new response. The 
response was like a sound hitherto un- 
recognized among the chords of his 
zolian harp. 

[t was a rule with Claude never to 
take the initiative with girls of his own 
class, or with those who—because they 
lived in the city while he lived in the 
village—felt themselves geographically 
his superiors. He found it wise policy to 
wait to be sought, and therefore fell back 
toward his hostess with compliments for 
her scheme of decoration. He got the 
reward he hoped for when Mrs. Darling 
called to her daughter, saying: 

“Elsie dear, come here. I want to 
introduce Mr. Claude Mastérman.”’ 

So it happened that when the nine- 
teenth century was putting forth a fur- 
ther effort with the swooning phrases of 
the barcarolle from the Contes dHoff- 
mann, adapted to the Boston, Claude 
found himself swaying with the twentieth. 

They had not much to say. Whatever 
interest they felt in each other was 
guarded, taciturn. When they talked it 
was in disjointed sentences on fragmen- 
tary subjects. 

“You've been abroad, haven’t you?” 

“Yes; for the last five years.” 

“Do you like being back?” 

The answer was doubtful. “Rather. 
For some things.” Then, as though to 
explain this lack of enthusiasm, “ Every- 
body looks alike.” She qualified this by 
adding, “You don’t.” 

“Neither do you,” he stated, in the 
matter-of-fact tone which he felt to be 


began to 
Lhe lat- 


suited to the piquantly matter-of-fact in 
her style. 

It was a minute or two before either 
of them spoke again. ‘“‘You’ve got a 
brother, haven’t you? My father’s his 
guardian or something.” 

Assenting to these statements, Claude 
said further, ““He couldn’t come to- 
night because he’s going to be married 
on Thursday.” 

“To that Miss Willoughby, isn’t it?” 
A jerky pause was followed by a jerky 
addition: “I think she’s nice.” 

“Yes, she is; top-hole. So’s my 
brother.” 

She threw back her head to fling him 
up a smile that struck him as adorably 
straightforward. “I like to hear one 
brother speak of another like that. You 
don’t often.” 

“Oh, well, 
you know.” 

They had circled and reversed more 
than once before she sighed: ‘‘I wish I 
had a brother—or a sister. It’s an awful 
bore being the only one.” 

“Better to be the only one than one 
of too many.” 

More minutes had gone by in the 
suave swinging of their steps to Offen- 
bach’s somnolent measures when she 
asked, abruptly, ““Do you skate?” 

“Sometimes. Do you?” 

“T go to the Coliseum.” 

Claude’s next question slipped out 
with the daring simplicity he knew how 
to employ. “Do you go on particular 
days?” 

“T generally go on Tuesdays.” If 
she was moved by an afterthought it 
was without flurry or apparent sense of 
having committed an indiscretion. ‘‘ Not 
every Tuesday,” she said, quietly, and 
dropped the subject there. 

When, a few minutes later, she was 
resting on a rug thrown down on the 
steps, with Claude posed gracefully by 
her side, Archie Masterman found the 
opportunity to stroll near enough to his 
wife to say in an undertone, “Do you 
see Claude?” 

Ena’s answer was no more than a 
flutter of the eyelids, but a flutter of the 
eyelids quite sufficient to take in the 
summing up of significant, unutterable 
things in her husband’s face. 


every brother couldn’t, 
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The Militant Moment of Lou Grey 


BY MADCE 


te Fae TAMAR rose, advanced 


e) FSA with a flagging step 


O10 (T) across the waxed floor, 
Qj 4 () ie and, with a stony ex- 
3 5 i) pression of countenance 
\, —— yv something like a tomb 
o—4 IS designed to endure for- 
ty centuries, invited Lou Grey Morton 
to dance. Lou Grey bowed with a great 
tossing of skirts, and placed her hand 
within his arm. Her odd little serious 
face was a study. They joined the line 
of other children. 

“We sure did have a great time about 
my pink shirt last year, didn’t we?” 
Otamar offered his acquisition, glancing 
at it and striving to make the most of it. 

Lou Grey assented. The subject of 
shirts died on the air. Otamar searched 
himself for more ingratiating matter in 
the way of conversation. 

“Say, once I swallowed a fly,” he 
panted. 

If he had been the dry transparency of 
ether, Lou Grey could not have surve ved 
him more impersonally. Otamar’s heart 
became ice—an aching ice such as it 
turns into in the anteroom of a den- 
tist’s. Oh, why is there so little human- 
ity in girls? Why couldn’t she inquire 
“How big?” like a boy? Fate took him 
by the hair. 

“Get out and get under,” caroled the 
music. The lesson began. Monsieur 

Alvar Boncourt capered up and down 
the line of his junior assembly with a 
snap of castanets. Lou Grey glided and 
pirouetted like a little silken antelope. 
Malvina Thompson kicked and whirled, 
her thick bronze braids floating on the 
air, her thick ankles, encased in pink 
silk, coming and going in the scene. 
Denis Fitzhugh neatly advanced and re- 
treated. Plum and Pink tittered at the 
end of the line, and nudged each other 
whenever it was possible to accomplish 
this diversion. Otamar returned Lou 


Grey to her seat without attempting to 
resuscitate the stricken conversation. 


JENISON 


“Guess I'll go home,” he murmured 
to Confucius, his brother, who had not 
essaved the dance this time, and awaited 
him under the lee of the musician's 
stand. 

“Mother won't let you,” objected 
Confucius, never an imaginative person. 

Otamar admitted to himself that this 
was unquestionably true. His eyes sank 
to his feet. He did not want to look at 
his feet, but his subconscious mind 
turned to them miserably. They were 
clad in a very handsome pair of those 
shoes known among elderly gentlemen 
as Congress gaiters—a present from his 
uncle Eli Random. Uncle Eli was not 
exactly a social spirit. He had bought 
these shoes for a wedding six years be- 
fore and never worn them since. Six 
years 1s long enough for any shoe. At 
the end of that space he had suggested 
to his sister-in-law that they seemed 
about Otamar’s size. They were in- 
corporated into Otamar’s wardrobe. 

Mrs. Carpenter, sitting beside Mrs. 
Morton in the line of mothers, explained 
fluently as Otamar and Lou Grey 
marched by, her theories of children’s 
dress. She thought their demands and 
tastes should be kept very simple. She 
thought they should not be allowed to 
grow self-conscious about clothes. 

“T just buy the best English serge by 
the bolt and have all their clothes made 
at home,” she informed her listener 
**a little seamstress who comes in by the 
day. Yes, and in the summer they all 
wear overalls. Angelica France is fitted 
out with what is handed down from 
Otamar and Confucius. If the two eld- 
est had been girls and the youngest a 
boy, I should have dressed him in girl’s 
clothes. I am trying to keep their out- 
look simple as long as I can. 

Nancy Morton glanced at Mrs. Lever- 
ing Carpenter, herself dressed to the 
lines in pale-blue embroidered with cut 
steel, and a gray Velasquez hat drawn 
level with her clear, elegant brows. 
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“Simple!” she commented to herself, 
hotly. “I think it’s monstrous.” 

Mrs. Levering Carpenter was one of 
those ladies who are dominated by that 
bright turbulence of the blood which we 
know as temperament. She was beau- 
tiful, witty, gifted, volatile, and inclined 
to make ideas amuse her. She liked 
modeling one year, doing Woman’s 
Trade Union League and strikes the 
next, and courses at the university on 
how to write a play the year after. She 
liked riding fast and late, and strolling 
into her lovely drawing-room half an 
hour after all her guests had arrived for 
a luncheon or dinner, to toss her gloves 
on the piano and go out to table without 
takingoff herhat. Suchanticsshe relieved 
by the gaiety of her discourse and the 
superiority of that same modeling, of 
those same hats, rooms, dinners, and 
plays. The plays always had a fawn in 
them, vine leaves, a leopard-skin, and a 
speech that told you a few things about 
love. ‘They were innocent enough; they 
helped Ferry Road to amuse itself with- 
out going into the divorce courts, but 
when they dealt with life stuff they be- 
came more questionable. Otamar and 
Confucius had suffered torments of 
shame from their names alone. They 


MRS. CARPENTER EXPLAINED FLUENTLY 


had had every sort of experiment tried 
on them. They had been fed upon nuts. 
They had done hot plunge, cold plunge, 
dry rub. Mrs. Carpenter always said 
that she intended to bring them both up 
as plumbers. She knew the _profes- 
sions, she said, and what they were. 
Plumbing for Otamar and Confucius! 
It was highly improbable that they 
would be plumbers. But the clumsy, 
abashed, sensitive boys had suffered 
torments of shame from her experiments 
on them. 

They had sat darkly watching the 
other fellows scud for Malvina. Malvina 
was a bouncing person in pink satin with 
swansdown on the bottom of it. She 
was the belle of the class. The world 
belongs to the young lady who is easy 
socially whatever her outlines and taste 
in dress may be. Denis Fitzhugh 
scudded by for Genevieve Stacey. 

“Come along, Chinese,” he tossed 


back to Otamar as he darted in front of 


Plum. 

“Select a young lady, Master Ran- 
dom,” chirped Monsieur Boncourt in 
passing. Otamar rose and selected Lou 
Grey. He selected Lou Grey because 
she was clever. He knew that she was 
the cleverest little girl on Ferry Road. 
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SELECT A YOUNG LADY, MASTER 


There was, besides, a deep persistence 
in the boy which was some day to make 
him as good a man as his father, the 
famous surgeon. Lou Grey was consid- 
ering the little cut buckles on her slip- 
pers with gratification. Otamar slapped 
his heels together and jerked himself 
suddenly forward from the hips in front 
of her chair. Lou Grey lifted her sweet- 
meat of a nose just a hair and shook her 
head. Otamar stared at her. He had 


no “appreciative mass” for a rebuff of 


such decision. It was not done in the 
junior assembly of Ferry Road. He 
rapped his heels together more emphat- 
ically. With a look to chill steel, Lou 
Grey repeated her regrets. Otamar re- 
treated, gasping, his freckles standing 
out, his ears aflame. 

Nancy Morton, across the room in the 
line of mothers, half rose in her chair. 
Her astounded gaze, under which this 
scene had happened to enact itself, came 
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CHIRPED MONSIEUR BONCOURT IN PASSING 


neighbor. But Mrs. Levering 
Carpenter was not remarking the two 
sweet lambs. She was telling Eleanor 
Quinn that of course Matisse is always 
experimental—tt is a constant attempt 
trom 


to her 


to get away mere presentment. 
Nancy Morton dropped back in her 
chair. She did not interview Lou Grey 


on the question of urbanity in social 
intercourse until the iatter was curled up 
against her arm on the way home. 

“| didn’t wa-a-ant to dance with him, 
mother,” returned Lou Grey uneasily 
when the matter of Otamar was 
broached. 

“But why not, dear?” asked Nancy 
Morton, drawing her daughter up a little 
closer. 

“Oh, mo-o-other, he IS SO-0-0-0 ugly, 
and he has such awful sho-o-oes,”” wailed 
Lou Grey, succumbing suddenly to the 
nervous strain of her adventure. 

Nancy Morton suppressed a human 
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smile and remained a mother. She pre- 
pared to rear a more catholic sympathy 
in her child. 

“ But, dear, of course you must dance 
with Otamar even if he has funny shoes. 
His father and mother are family friends, 
and he will probably be one of your 
friends always. And, besides, dear, it 
isn’t the kind of shoes a little boy wears; 
it is the kind of—of—ah of little boy 
he is—yes. It is very kind of Otamar to 
ask you, | am sure.” 

Lou Grey’s eyelids hung at half-mast. 
But her face assumed an expression 
which Mrs. Morton knew well. This 
expression N ancy Morton always char- 
acterized as “just like her father.” She 
knew herself to be confronted by neither 
defiance nor battle, but siege. She pro- 
duced her big guns. 

“Lou Grey, do not let me have to 
speak of this again,” she said, decisively. 
“You are never again to refuse to dance 
with either Otamar or Confucius. Re- 
member what mother says. Whenever 
either Otamar or Confucius Carpenter 
ask you to dance with them, you are to 
dance with them. Do you understand 
mother? You are never again to refuse 
to dance with either Otamar or Confu- 
cius.” She had the manner of setting 
Lou Grey down upon eternal granite 
with an emphasis to make that small 
person's teeth rattle. 


The closing assembly of Mr. Alvar 
Boncourt’s junior class the following 
week was, as everybody said, utterly 
charming. Lou Grey, it appeared, was 
more utterly charming than any of the 
restofit. Herelderssaidso. “ Extraor- 
dinary "rattled about her like hail. Lou 


Grey had herself burst into a howl of 


dismay when she confronted in her moth- 
er’s pier-glass a reflection of the latest 
thing in children from the Rue Capucines. 

“Oh, I wish my aunt hadn’t never 
gone to Paris!” had been her comment 
on that city of revolutions. The judg- 
ment of her peers was with her. They 
stood about the dressing-room contem- 
plating her with their fingers in their 
mouths. 

Otamar watched her from afar across 
the ball-room. He had never seen any 
one look so queer except himself and 
Confucius and Angelica France. A com- 


munity of misery seemed established 
between Lou Grey and himself. Perhaps 
it was an impulse of gallantry, or per- 
haps he saw a weakness in the enemy’s 
wall. Mrs. Morton, following him 
vaguely, cleaving space across the ball- 
room, saw him obeisant before Lou 
Grey. Lou Grey’s nerves were undoubt- 
edly shaken. She appeared to speak. 
Mrs. Morton saw him recoil as from the 
shock of an exploding shell. He literally 
bounded into the void of the gleaming 
floor, purple to the gills. Mrs. Morton 
skirted the ball-room, took the hope of 

e Mortons by the arm and led her to 
the dressing-room. 

“Lou Grey, what did I tell you?” she 
inquired, decisively. “I told you 
You understood me perfectly—” 

Lou Grey fastened upon her mother 
the glance which precedes tears. “I 
didn’t refuse to dance with him, moth- 
er,” she faltered. “I didn’t re-e-fuse. 
I just looked at him and I said, ‘You 
skunk!” 


While Otamar was drowning his mor- 
tification in the frappé-cup, and hesita- 
tion waltzes were floating out on the 
select twilight of Ferry Road, Fate was 
already throwing the shuttle toward the 
former in one of those extraordinary 
chances which make character and des- 
tiny so unauthoritative. The property- 
owners’ association of Ferry Road had 
opposed this preferment of Otamar with 
all the thunder of its wealth and influ- 
ence. It had held mass-meetings; it 
had thrown its pressure upon campaign 
committees and ward bosses. It did not 
want a baseball park upon its horizon. 
But property, though almost omnipo- 
tent, sometimes gets up too late in the 
morning to keep everything in order. 
When the boys let fly the shades of their 
bedroom the morning after the closing 
assembly, they saw in the drizzle of a 
weeping morning that four gangs of 
workmen were being distributed about 
the open stretch of land which lay be- 
hind their barn. 

This open land had been the home of 
Otamar’s soul for eight years, ever since 
he began to have a soul. He stood 
watching with feelings of irreparable 
loss “‘the cave” disappear on the shovel 
of a damp, deliberate Italian. A squad 
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of men with axes appeared on the edge 
of “‘the grove. Having reached that 
stage of his toilet where one may go out 
in the open, he pushed up a window 
carefully to avoid reminders from Frau- 
lein in the next room that he would be 
late for school, 
and stepped out 
on the roof of 
the back gallery. 
He retul ned 
almost pale. 

“Say, Con, it’s 
a pipe!” he ad- 
dressed that ally 
of his fortunes. 
“We can see all 
the games from 
off there for noth- 
ing.” 

* Fornothing!’ 
echoed Confu- 
cius, considering 
the incredible. 
“Oh no, surely 
not for nothing. 9 
Confucius, it 
may be, was 
not one of Psi 
who run ahead 
of fa ctée. The 
two boys stood 
at th e window 
with chins thrust 
out. 

““Now, Master 
Otamar, you ll 
be late for 
Otamar seized 
his collar from 
Fraulein’s hand 
and began to 
grapple with it. 

“Say, Frau- 
lein, do you 
think the White 
Sox ’Il get in the 
world series this year? 
Fraulein?” 

“T donot know, MasterOtamar. You 
usually keep it on the floor in the hall 
closet, do you not?” 

Otamar went off down-stairs whistling 
in a tone to split tin. 

The great mome nt was eight-forty. 

“Hello, fellows!’ he observed as he 
joined Plum and Pink and One-a-Minute 
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** Say, 

what d’ye think? Con and I can see 

all the league games for nothing.” 
Lhe faced him 


and De nis Fitzhugh at the Road. 


entire company in- 
stantly and by a single movement. 

‘How?” demanded One-a-Minute, 
glaring. “ Na-a- 

aw, you can’t, 

either,” h e d e- 

cided. ‘‘ Nobody 

can see baseball 


games for noth- 
ing.” 
Otamar 
sumed a rigid 
“I sav we 


as- 


jaw. 
can,” he re- 
turned. 

“How can 
you?” inquired 
Plum Cornelius, 
in whose make- 
up there was a 


good deal of Cliv- 
tlization. 
“Of our back 


gallery. The top 
of it. Where we 
tried to hang 


Pink that time.” 
Pink | oo k e d 


depressed. A 


de ad silence fol- 
lowed. 
*That’sgrand, 
ain’t it, Or?” in- 
quired Plum, re- 
spectfully, when 
the idea had 
struck the _ bot- 


tom of his mind. 
“You going to 
ask anybody for 
the first game?” 
That after- 
noon, when they 
tramped up to 
Otamar’s room and lined up along the 
top of the gallery, “the grove” al- 
ready lay a leafy, supine heap upon the 
horizon. One end of a diamond was 
being rolled where it had formerly waved 
and secreted Indians. Bleachers were 
rising along the opposite end. It was 
unbelievable, but it wastrue. The great 
league games—Chicago to New York 


AUNT HADN’1 


” 
TO Paris! 


belonged to Otamar and Confucius. 
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It developed that all the fellows had 
always liked Otamar and Confucius, 
however they may have appeared super- 
ficially to be the marks for persiflage. 
The sobriquet “Chinese” fell into dis- 
use. 

“Ort’s “bout the nicest fellow on the 
road, | think, don’t you?” ruminated 
Denis Fitzhugh to Pink, as they skirted 
the Morton barn the night after Otamar 
had placed himself at the head of Ferry 
Road junior society. 

\ great deal of conjecture was passed 
about anent the invitations to the first 
game. [lhe mother of plumbers decreed 
that only four could be issued for each. 

“We're always going to have you, 
Plum,” Otamar knighted his pal one 
night when they returned from overlook- 
ing the works. Plum would gladly have 
laid him down and died for Otamar at 
that moment. 

Confucius was soft. He yielded 
promptly to the heaviest pressure. One- 
a- Minute and Junior Stacey, seat- 


LOU GREY'S NERVES WERE UNDOUBTEDLY 





mates at school, were his immediate 
choices. But at one o'clock on the day 
of the game Otamar’s second place was 
still at large. It had been a good week 
for Otamar. He had the works out of 
two alarm-clocks, two boxes of rubber 
bands, five keys, and a Boy Scout knife 
with five blades to show for his con- 
servatism. A row of candidates hung 
along the front wall when he came out 
from his luncheon, ready for any par- 
tiality which he might feel moved to 
indicate. 

“You know me, Otr—Ot, you know 
me,” urged the flower of Ferry Road, 
seeking to stay his glance. 

Denis Fitzhugh strolled upon the hori- 
zon. “Hello, Orttie! Can I come over?” 
he inquired blandly, scrutinizing the line 
along the wall. 

“Naw, you can’t,” retorted Otamar. 
“’Ud you give me the loan of that book 
you were reading in Nature study yes- 
terday? Naw, you wouldn’t. Why did 
you call me a one-eyed pig? Pink, | 
wanta speak to you.” 
Pink presented himself 
with the alacrity of a 
stone from a sling. 

All through those 
enchanting spring 
afternoons, the 
favored of Otamar and 
Confucius walked up 
and down the edge of 
the Carpenters’ back 
gallery, biting their 
nails, waving their 
caps, and shrieking 
their suggestions tothe 
heroes of the great 
national spectacle. 
Sometimes the maiden 
moon came out and 
stood waiting against 
the east before the 
game was over. Frau- 
lein would begin to 
appear in the window. 

“Now, Master Ota- 
mar, it is time for you 
to dress for dinner.” 

“Yes'm, Ill be in 
in a minute, Fraulein 

Hi! hi! Slide her 
across, Kelly! Watch 


SHAKEN him, Marty! He’s 
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stealing it! Watch him!’ Otamar’s 
voice became humid with tears. 

** Master Otamar— 

** Aw, Fraulein, can’t you wait a min- 
ute? Can’t you see I’m coming?” 

“Master Otamar, your father is here. 
You will be late.” 

“Aw, Fraulein, shut up. Sting it! 
It’s the last inning.” 

*Otamar!’’—his mother’s voice. 

“Yes’m—yvyes’'m—I’m coming. | don’t 
want any dinner—yes'm.”’ 

Otamar cultivated the gate-keeper. 
It developed that if you found a foul 
ball you could go in free and have a 
reserved seat. One Friday afternoon 
late in May when Otamar had finished 
a reconnaisance for such prizes, he hung 
very thoughtful astride the back fence 
looking at a black spot in his future. 

An hour be fore, the headmaster of the 
Fleetwood School for Boys had informed 
him that he was an honor to said school, 
that the aim of the school had always 
been to encourage the most thorough 
scholarship, and finally that he had won 
the medal for best work in mathematics 
during the preceding year. Otamar did 
not in his own person deeply care for 
medals. He cared as yet deeply only 
for dogs, keys, chocolate—any style 
motors, baseball, and swimming under 
water. He had expe rienced in the pres- 
ence of the Reverend Alexander Fleet- 
wood a temporary elation reflected from 
a retired clergyman rooting for his 
school. But almost immediately with 
the entry of his honors into his ears it 
had occurred to Otamar what he was 
let in for. He was let in for those 
clothes. He would have to walk up to 
the platform and back to his seat in a 
suit of blue serge made by a squinty 
little seamstress, and a pair of Congress 
gaiters style of 1910. Hanging on the 
back fence watching the Stacey’s cat 
stalk afternoon tea, Otamar’s soul sick- 
ened and died and rose again to con- 
quest. He evolved a plan which proved 
that he would not be a plumber. 

“Mother, could we have all the fel- 
lows for the game a week from Satur- 
day?” he hazarded at dinner, two prob- 
able partisans, his father and Aunt 
France, being present. “I thought 
maybe cause | got that medal you'd let 
me have all the fellows.” 
Vor. CXXXI.—No. 786.—112 
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Mrs. Carpenter had been talking 
“Third Renaissance is to be in America” 
all afternoon, and she felt exalted. 

“What do you think, Levering?” she 
consulted her lord absently. ‘I’m al- 
ways so afraid they may push one an- 
other off.” 

*T think Otamar is going to be Presi- 
dent of the United States, and you 
would do well to ingratiate yourself with 
him now,” replied Dr. Carpenter, his 
deep, weary eyes resting on his boy. 
“Have Peacock put up chicken wire 
around the gallery and make it safe, if 
it isn’t now. Another go of mutton, 
France?” 

Aunt France was a quiet old aunt 
she was thirty-eight—who lived in 
Philadelphia and came to visit twice a 
year. She was a good sort. She smiled 
at Otamar. 

“May I present the hero with enough 
of his favorite ice-cream to serve the 
party that afternoon?” she inquired. 

Mrs. Carpenter roused herself and did 
the handsome thing. ‘“‘Why, of course. 
That will be very nice. I will have 
Draga serve a little supper after the 
game. Would you like that,-dear? Do 
you want to have girls, too—a suppet 
and girls?” 

‘l want to have a supper,” piped 
(Angelica France from her folds of dam- 
ask, hearing herself referred to. 

Otamar changed color slightly across 
his forehead and nose with surprise. 
But with the flexibility of the gifted 
mind he seized the unexpected. “ Yes’m; 
girls, too. I’d like to have a supper and 
girls.” He considered Confucius with 
speculation through the remainder of 
the meal. 

That night he might have been found 
about ten o’clock under the bed, labori- 
ously printing—with the help of his 
tongue, a plumber’s candle, and an 
abandoned fountain-pen—the following 


sign: 


Big game—June 4. See it from Otamar 
Carpenter's gallery. lickets only 40¢.— 
girls 10. There will be duff. Anybody who 
tells on this, | will rock him out of my 
yard, every time he ever comes the re again, 
and I'll see him dead before I let him come 
to another game. 

Yours sincerely, 
OTAMAR CARPENTER. 
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That underground world where chil- 
dren live buzzed and hummed with the 
acerbity of this document, but it did 
not betray him. Every one who bought 
a ticket swore to eat a cup of dirt if he 
told. There were several sessions in 
Denis Fitzhugh’s shanty about the in- 
novation of having girls. They get 
dizzy on high places, girls do—-and hurl 
themselves off sometimes to their deaths. 
Plum suggested that each of them ought 
to be tied to somebody. 

“IT won’t have Angelica France tied 
to me,” Confucius put himself on record 
promptly. 

The day was clear, the game very 
fast, the ice-cream very toothsome. 
Fourteen boys and six girls enjoyed these 
benefits. The girls refused to be tied to 
anybody. They walked along the edge 
in the most terrifying manner. Women 
are the devil. 

Otamar, when the last guest had gone 
and he was alone at last, regarded his 
esoteric gains with satisfaction. As co- 
holder of the working plant, Confucius 
had to be conceded a third. Otamar ex- 
tracted that third from the spool-box 
and placed it in Corfucius’s moist, ex- 
tended hand. Then he went to his room, 
extracted a large, precarious - looking 


package from his tool-chest, stole out of 


the side-door, and started down the al- 
ley toward the evening star. When he 
had run two blocks, he slowed up. He 
walked at his leisure to the end of the 
Ferry Road pier. A young lady was 
sitting there reading vers libre and look- 
ing out at the moon coming up. Otamar 
waited until she had gone off down the 
beach. Then he opened his package and 
threw those hated shoes as far out as he 
could into the lake. Having watched 
them disappear upon the uncharted sea, 
he sent after them a coat made of the 
best English serge—collar a failure— 
and a pair of knickerbockers—same bolt 
of serge, same little seamstress—and 
walked briskly home and went to bed. 

It was the middle of the following 
week before he could project the next 
move of his affair. 

“T can look for linoleums for you this 
afternoon, Irene, if you like,” he heard 
his aunt France say to his mother one 
morning at breakfast. “I’m going in 
after luncheon.” 
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Otamar was taking a bath in an 
orange. He ceased to double-quick this 
dainty. “Mother, can I go in with 
Aunt France?” he importuned ia a muf- 
fled tone. 

“Of course not—and miss school!’ 
returned his mother, with the air of sup- 
pressing scandal. 

You could always 
France. 

“T could go in quite as well to-morrow 
if you wanted him to go, Irene,”’ she said 
to her sister-in-law. 

“* Aw, please, mother! 
I won’t do anything. 
just want to go in. 
Christmas present.” 

Mrs. Carpenter dwelt upon him. It 
was certainly a little premature for such 
ardor over Christmas shopping. But she 
yielded that point. “Yes, you could go 
in to-morrow if Aunt France will wait,’ 
she assented. “If you could find any- 
thing brown and white, France—and the 
pattern not absolute sugar.” 

Otamar assisted his companion in and 
out of the machine the next morning 
with a gallantry which would have in- 
gratiated a leopardess. Aunt France 
had a nose for children, and she had 
glanced at him thoughtfully from time 
to time as they went in. 

“Do you want me to help you, dear, 
or did you wish to do your shopping 
alone?” she inquired at the door of the 
store, making marks on her list. 

“IT want to go alone, please, Aunt 
France. I'd rather do it alone—yes’m, 
I want to go alone.” Otamar’s manner 
for Christmas shopping in June was a 
study. Aunt France went on marking 
off, with a faint smile on her lips. 

“Very well, then,” she said. “Meet 
me at the ribbon counter in an hour.” 

Otamar waited until she had disap- 
peared down the aisle. Then he strolled 
over to the elevator. He got himself 
past the sporting-goods department, in- 
cluding a track suit displayed on a figure. 
He remained over half an hour in the 
shoe department. He came away look- 
ing startled. What can one buy for 
four dollars and thirteen cents—the pro- 
ceeds of a league game at reduced rates? 
One can buy only shoes. Otamar ap- 
peared at the nbbon counter markedly 
preoccupied. It is impossible to receive 
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a mathematical medal 
in your underwear and 
a pair of pumps, how- 
ever au fait the latter 
may be, but he had 
furnished the model, L 
and Heaven would 
have to do the rest 
or work out some alter- 
native plan for the 
disposition of that 
medal. Aunt France 
considered him specu- 
latively as they drove 
out. 

It took Otamar 
three days to pass the 
frontier which stands 
between duplicity and 
sin. But in his slow, 
p atie nt, scientist’s 
brain rebellion had fer- 
mented and it would 
not down. He had 
passed the point where 
debate over good and 
evil goes on. 

Any one who was 
late in boarding the 
nine-eighteen train the 
following Wednesday 
morning might have 
seen him getting in at 
the end of the last car 
at the last moment. 
No one did. 

He selected an 
irreproachable blue- 
serge Norfolk—the collar fitting like 
the paper on the wall—price, twenty- 
one dollars. He selected a shirt a 
princeling would not have questioned. 
He had them both charged. The 
clerk hesitated and looked at the 
address. On the way out down-stairs, 
Otamar added a yellow plaid hand- 
kerchief to his purchases, to be worn 
in the breast pocket—a little fussy, 
perhaps, but surely excusable in one 
whose demands had been so long kept 
simple. That afternoon he helped Pea- 
cock clean the coal-bin. Then he helped 
him train the tomato-vines. He had 
never in his life had such a longing 
to be loved by all. He jumped off his 
chair an inch all evening when anybody 
spoke his name. 
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OT,’”” URGED THE FLOWER OF FERRY ROAD 


The next morning was hectic going. 
When Fraulein was seen to be taking 
out parade clothes, he retreated to the 
bath-room and began to clean his teeth. 
He cleaned them up and down as the 
dentist had always importuned him to 
do, but as he had never before had time 
for. His mother and Aunt France could 
be overheard talking about art in the 
front room. Presently Fraulein began 
to squeak. Otamar took a further al- 
lowance of tooth-paste. The Frau 
Doctor was importuned to come and see 
Master Otamar’s clothes! Master Ota- 
mar placed his brush carefully on the 
window-sill and presented himself in the 
door. His knees were buckling under 
him, but he intended to be detached 
from those clothes only by death. Mrs. 
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Carpenter was, by the kindne ss of ( 70d, 
near-sighted. She scanned Otamar’s far 
from simple selections through a lor- 
gnette without looking at Otamar. 

“Why, how charming!” she said. 
“What a delightful shirt. And pumps. 
W ho orde re d the se?” 

Aunt France glanced at Otamar. He 
was leaning against the door-jamb, 
white as the moon. 

“| did,” said Aunt France, promptly. 
‘They are a present to Otamar for win- 
ning the Fleetwood medal,” and she 
picked up the coat and held it out toward 
him. His eyes met hers. It is given to 
few to receive such a look as Aunt 
France took straight into her breast. 
She put an arm about the trembling 
boy and drew him toward her quietly. 

He was helped into his new clothes. 
Somehow he conveyed himself down the 
stairs, out of the front door, and up to his 
seat in the assembly room of the school. 
{he morning was a mild London fog to 
him. Somewhere in the course of it the 
Reverend Alexander Fleetwood made a 
speech which ended with Otamar’s 
name. Otamar ascended the rostrum in 
an agony of agitation. He saw Lou 
Grey on a front seat, her skirts in a 


ruche. He allowed the medal to be 
athxed to his breast. ‘There was that in 
thi ws of eves he holding him Ww hich 


mes a god of one. It was not admi- 
ration for pre-eminence in mathematics, 
eithe r. 

Late that afternoon, when he had dis- 
pose d himself comfortably on the library 
floor to eat up Scottish Chiefs for the 
seventh time, Aunt France came in. 


**Now, what was it about the clothes, 
dear?” she said, in her smooth, tender 
voice. 

Otamar gazed at her. His heavy face 
quivered. “I threw my others in the 
lake, Aunt France,” he said. “I won't 
wear that kind of clothes any more. All 
the fellows made fun of me. They called 
us Chinese.”” He went on with difficulty. 
“The girls wouldn’t dance with me. 
Lou Grey Morton wouldn’t. She said 
she said I was a skunk.” 

“Sk—” quavered Aunt France. “ And 
so you bought some others?” she con- 
tinued after a moment’s spasm. 

*Yes’m; I had them charged,” Ota- 
mar blurted out, experiencing the rap- 
ture of a clean breast. He swallowed 
hard. ‘And | sold tickets for my party, 
too, and bought my shoes,” he con- 
cluded. 

Aunt France looked at him, and then 
her eyes went up to the tiers of books 
behind his head and the bust of Hip- 
pocrates behind them. When she looked 
back at him she made a strange com- 
ment. She did not say that such begin- 
nings are the preface only too often of an 
unscrupulous career, or that he should 
have consulted his elders before taking 
steps so radical, or even that he was 
quite right, and that such revolt was 
healthy and a sign of power, only never, 
never must he fail under any circum- 
stances to be true to his own soul. 

She said, “I wonder if there is any- 
body in the whole world who knows how 
to bring up a child?’ Apparently she 


decided in the negative, for she shook 


her head. 
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Bagdad, City 


BY WILLIAM 


us 





TO cara 272 HERE are certain 
5 at ees names of cities that are 
endowed with a _ rare 





{ poetic feeling that nev- 
oy er fails to stir roman- 
Ven % tic sensations in our 
pe): breasts. Whether it is 


by reason of the musical quality of their 
svilables, or merely the associations that 
have grouped around them in nursery 
tales or familiar poems, I hesitate to say. 
But it is certainly true that however 
tender the romance, however beautiful 
the poem, there are certain names so full 
of glamour and music that they cannot 
fail to add their fascination. Such a 
name is Mandalay, which I think would 
live for us with its sunshine, and its 
palm-trees, and its tinkling temple bells, 
even if Kipling had not used it to em- 
bellish one of his most popular poems. 
One of the most familiar of these names, 
one that is most intimately associated 
with mystic legend, is that of Bagdad. 
Such a mass of fable surrounds this 
name that it seems almost impossible 
that such a place should exist in fact. 
Like Xanadu, it seems an enchanted 
place, situated upon the banks of a fairy 
river that appears on earth only long 
enough to lave the palace walls. We 
think of it as the home of one man, 
Harun-al-Rashid. Its raison d’étre to 
most of us is in a group of tales, in which 
lamps and jars and carpets play parts 
that were never intended for such arti- 
cles. Such at least was my early impres- 
sion of the city of the Kalifs, and it was 
with visions of the Arabian Nights that | 
set out to wander in the streets of Bag- 
dad. 

Of the ancient history of the towns 
that preceded Bagdad upon the same 
site we know practically nothing. Baby- 
lonian bricks have been discovered far 
beneath the level of the modern city, and 
in the days of Chosroes there was a 
market town of some local importance in 
the same place. But Bagdad itself was 


— 


ft the Kalifts 


WARFIELD 


founded in the eighth century of our era 
by Mansur, who made it his capital, 
assuming to himself the dignity of Kalif, 
the successor of the Prophet and head 
of the religion of Islam. 

It will be remembered that- Moham- 
med provided that he should be suc- 
ceeded by a duly elected Kalif from the 
tribe of the Koreish, the hitherto unim- 
portant tribe from which the quondam 
camel-driver sprang. The first selec- 
tions were made from his companions, o1 
disciples, and they lived in the holy city 
of Mecea until two of them, Omar and 
\li, disputed the succession. The for- 
mer found his support in Syria, where, 
at Damascus, he practically had made 
his home. Thence he conducted mili- 
tary operations against his rival, whose 
supporters were the peopl of Mesopo- 
tamia. There Omar succeeded in over- 
throwing him, and he fled to Persia, 
whe re he set up as the law ful successor 
of the Prophet with the title of Imam, 
which he handed down to his descend- 
ants by Fatimah, daughter of Moham- 
med himself. He was succeeded by 
eleven Imams, who are the chief saints, 
with Ali, of the Shiah sect which now 
comprises practically all the Persians. 

Omar made Damascus his capital, 
founding there the hereditary Omayyad 
Kalifate. His followe rs formed the 
Sunni sect, which is the orthodox sect of 
Islam, and includes most of the Arabs, 
the Turks, and the Moslems of India 
and China. The Omayyads were twelve 
in number, and ruled most of the Mos- 
lem world for a century, spreading their 
empire across north Africa to Spain. 
The last of them was overthrown by the 
Abbasid Mansur, who established his 
dynasty in his new city of Bagdad. This 
dynasty was essentially Asiatic, and the 
western conquests gradually fell away. 
First an Omayyad set up an independent 
Kalifate in Spain, with Cordova as his 
capital, and a century later Egypt be- 
came the center of another dynasty, the 
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Fatimids of Cairo, and Syria soon fell 
to them. But the Abbasids retained, 
nevertheless, a very large empire stretch- 
ing from Syria and western Asia Minor 
to Central Asia, the Afghan Mountains, 
and the western frontiers of India. For 
nearly five centuries they ruled with 
Bagdad as their capital, when the royal 
residence was moved up the Tigris a 
short distance to Samarra. During all 
that period of time they had no serious 
enemies except the Byzantine emperors, 
with whom they were at constant war. 
Their overthrow was finally accom- 
plished by the Mongols under Hulagu 
Khan, who took Bagdad in 1258. In the 
sack that followed, the last of the line 
was killed, and the city was reduced for 
a time to almost nothing but a heap of 
ruins. 

In the sixteenth century Bagdad was 
taken by the Sultan Sulieman the Mag- 
nificent, ally of the emperor Charles V., 
who marched eastward after his unsuc- 
cessful siege of Vienna and had himself 
proclaimed Kalif in the city of the Ab- 
From him the Sultan of Turkey 
has claimed the lawful succession to the 
Kalifate, and is recognized to-day as the 


basids. 


successor of the Prophet by the ortho- 


dox, or Sunni Moslems. This is in 
direct opposition to the provision of Mo- 


hammed himself that none but a mem- 
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ber of the tribe of Koreish might succeed 
him, which furnishes the Shiahs with 
their reason for denying his authority. 
The Sunnis overcome this difficulty with 
characteristic Oriental sophistry. 

The model of Bagdad was the older 
Persian capital of Ctesiphon, situated 
only a few miles away. Doubtless also 
most of the builders employed by Man- 
sur were Persians, for his desert Arabs 
were not versed in that art. Persian in- 
fluence was conspicuous from the first, 
and the chief advisers of the Abbasids 
were all Persians until the time of Harun- 
al-Rashid. They belonged to the famous 
Barmecid family whose power began 
with Khalid, Mansur’s vizier, and ended 
with Jaffar, who used to accompany his 
master Harun in his incognito excursions 
through the streets of his capital in 
search of adventures that are familiar to 
every child. Despite his romantic pic- 
turesqueness, Harun was a weakling, and 
like many another Oriental tyrant his 
last days were marked with shocking 
cruelties, one of the worst of which was 
the slaughter of the whole Barmecid 
family at a feast that has become a 
proverb with us to-day. 

This influence has made Bagdad es- 
sentially Persian in appearance. Espe- 
cially is this true of the sacred edifices, in 
which the domes and minarets are quite 
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like those of Ispahan and Meshed, and 
bear no resemblance to the more familiar 
types of western Islam to be seen at 
Cairo and Constantinople. This is true 
despite the fact that of Mansur’s orig- 
inal “Round City” no vestige remains 
above ground, and of buildings that date 
back to the days of the Abbasids we have 
but few. 

The modern city is situated below it 
and mainly on the east bank, while the 
older city was on the west. The western 
quarter is small and almost entirely 
Shiah, a great stopping-place for the 
thousands of Persian pilgrims that pass 
through every year on their way to and 
from their sacred city of Kerbela. There 
are also many permanent Persian resi- 
dents, whose chief business is with the 
pilgrims, and who look after the graves 
of their seventh and ninth Imams, which 
are just outside the city of Kazimein. 

The east bank is essentially Arab, and 
contains the principal bazaars, the great 
mosque, and all the Sunni mosques and 
tombs. It originally grew up around the 
palaces of some of the later Kalifs, and 
was surrounded by a semicircular wall. 
This is now practically in ruins, only a 


series of mounds remaining with a de- 


A fe Ww 


pression where the moat was. 
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OF BAGDAD 


gates remain that date from the days of 
the Kalifate, but others have been built 
in Turkish times. Of interest to the an- 
tiquary are two relics of the Kalif Mus- 
tansir dating from 1233 and 1236. The 
first of these was originally a college, and 
is now used as a custom-house; the lat- 
ter is a minaret in an outlying part of 
the city which is in a most unfortunate 
state of disrepair. Even older is the 
Khan Orthma, which dates from the 
twelfth century and contains some beau- 
tiful carvings. These buildings were all 
built for strength, all of brick laid in 
mortar of the best possible quality, but 
used sparingly because of its scarcity. 
There are many ruined mosques and 
tombs in and about the city which are 
generally octagonal in shape, roofed with 
shallow domes set on squinch arches. 
The latter, however, are often covered 
with a dome resembling a_ pineapple, 
con.posed of a series of alveolate niches, 
or squinches, set in converging courses, 
one above the other. The best example 


of this is the reputed tomb of Sitt Zo- 
beida, wife of Harun-al-Rashid, situated 
near west Bagdad. 

But the most interesting thing to the 
casual visitor is the street life, which is to 
be observed most easily in the bazaars 
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Oo! market-places. Like those 
and Constantinople, these are 
streets of the business section, 


with a vaulted roof, formed generally of 
squinch arches, with shops bordering on 


either side, arranged like the chapels on 
either side of the nave of a Gothic cathe- 
dral. Light is furnished only by occa- 
sional openings in the vaulting, and so 
the is always dim, but often ren- 
dered beautiful by long sunbeams that 
come in at a sharp angle through the 
little windows and lie diagonally across 
the The 
these busy marts is to ask the reader to 
come with me for a stroll through the 
city and point them out as we go along. 

We step out of the door of the Tigris 
Hotel and turn to the left in the 
c rowded street. | ook out for those don- 
keys! They will run over you rough- 
shod if you do not. Look at them as 
they go by. Big, white fellows they are, 
as strong as horses. Notice the blue 
beads that they wear around their necks 
to avert the evil eye, and the embroi- 
dered halters hung with charms against 
spavin. They carrying bricks to 
be used in rebuilding these dilapidated 
houses, for now you can see that the 
front walls of all the buildings for a hun- 
dred yards have been torn down. This 
was done by Nazim Pasha when he was 


scene 


passage. best way to describe 


are 


TOMB OF 


SHEIKH OMAR 


vali, pursuant to a plan he had formed 
to build a splendid boulevard through 
the heart of the city. Unfortunately, he 
chose a line through the gardens of the 
British residency, and set his engineers 
to undermine the wall. The resident 
protested and offered to ‘aig og on 
another route, but in vain. So he 
membered how Wellington + thew a 
British sentry on the Pont de Jena in 
Paris when Bliicher wished to blow up 
that offensively named structure, and 
went and did likewise. When the road- 
builders saw the scarlet-clad sepoy on 
the wall they soon ceased undermining 
it, for, though the governor - general 
might have the right to undermine a 
wall, serious complications might follow 
the knocking down of a British sentry. 
So the boulevard was abandoned. 

But we must be moving on. These 
shops on either side are kept by Jews, 
that by a firm of Parsees from Bombay. 
The shop with the green uniformed ofh- 
cers standing before the door is the gov- 
ernment dispensary. Now we are get- 
ting into the old business section. See 
that whitewashed building with a bal- 
cony all around the second story; it is 
a typical coffee-house where many of the 
prominent merchants gather. Let us 
pause here a moment and notice some 
of the passers-by. 


re- 
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his tall, sharp-faced man is a wealthy 
rug merchant. Notice his flowing cloak 
made of softest camel’s wool with a 
beautiful silky luster. His vest and 
belted robe, worn under the cloak reach- 
ing to the ankles, are of fine gray broad- 
cloth. His green turban proclaims him a 
descendant of the Prophet. The man 
beside him is a mollah, or priest. His 
undergarments are of the same soft gray 
as his companion’s, but his cloak 1s 
harsher in appearance. As he brushes 
by, you is of very tightly 
twisted, closely woven camel’s hair with- 
out the gold embroidery the other shows. 
His turban is pure white, the priestly 


color. 


can see it 


These other men now passing are of a 
poorer class. Their cloaks are less hand- 
some, made of wool or goat’s hair dyed in 
various shades of brown or striped brown 
and white. 


the aristocratic turban, they wear a ker- 
chief of cotton folded diagonally and 


held in place on the head by a double 
circlet of woolen yarn. 

See that group of dirty, shabby men in 
baggy trousers, felt hats, and flapping 


vests of the same material. ‘They are 
hamals, the burden-bearers of the ba- 
zaars. They come from the hills north 
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Their undergarments are of 
brightly colored cotton cloth. Instead of 
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of the desert or from Persia, and are of 
the Kurdish race. They can carry enor- 
mous weights on their backs. There 
goes one now with a load of fre-wood. 
Yes, it is a man! Look under the load 
and you will find him. 

Notice the man in the tall, black-felt 
hat with a black searf around it. He is 
a Persian merchant and wears under his 
cloak, as you see, a jacket and baggy 
He is a very jolly sort and 
exchanges much banter with his friends 
in the balcony. 

\round the corner we enter a bazaar. 
Most of the Bagdad bazaars are of this 
type. The narrow street 1s covered by 
a vaulted roof. On either side are stalls 
in which the vender sits cross-legged be 
hind his wares, which are displayed on 
the floor before him or hung on the 
hinged shutters that close his shop at 
night. Each trade has a bazaar in a 
street, or group of streets, of its own. 

Come this way and let us stroll down 
the clothing market. Everything is 
serene and quiet. Neatly folded cloaks 
are displayed upon either side. Gaily 
colored kerchiefs hang upon open shut- 
ters; Manchester piece-goods are tempt- 
ingly unrolled before the unwary wan- 
derer. Here a group of men are embroi- 
dering the brilliant native-silk cloaks 


trousers. 
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worn by the women with gold and silver 
patterns; there a man is cutting and 
sewing lamb-skins for the military fezzes. 
Sober, well-dressed customers sit, puff- 
ing at wate r-pipe or cigare tte, discussing 
bargains with most indifferent-looking 
merchants. 

But come into this bazaar around the 
corner and you will see a very different 
thing. Here are the green-grocers and 
sweetmeat-sellers. | have to shout into 
your ear, such a din comes from every 
side. Roughly clad men, gesticulating 
wildly, are explaining the utter worth- 
lessness of the dates they wish to buy. 
Old hags, neglectful of their veils, are 
haggling excitedly over bunches of garlic 
or huge cucumbers. Yonder a pitifully 
inadequate boy is striving manfully to 
restrain a kicking, squealing donkey who 
has all but got his muzzle into a basket 
of grain. Every stall is crowded, and 


every individual is shouting at the top of 


his lungs. ‘The narrow street is filled 
with the surging mob. We try to fight 
our way through. We squeeze along 
slowly, but manage it somehow. Sud- 
denly we hear cries behind. A caravan 
is coming. Thirty or forty horses loaded 
with heavy, projecting bales of tobacco 
swing casually through the throng at a 
fast walk, urged by sharp blows from 
their stalwart drivers. 
up like magic. Dodge that bale! How 
they do it | do not know. They pay no 
attention to the horses, but go on bar- 
gaining furiously. It is like a ship pass- 
ing through the sea. The water opens 
in front and closes up behind, and only 
a slight swirl marks the passing. 

We next pass through the shoemak- 
ers’ bazaar between rows and rows of red 
slippers into the harness-makers’ bazaar. 
Here are brilliant head-stalls, uncom- 
fortable-looking saddles with brilliantly 
broidered covers, stirrups, ropes, chains, 
bits, all the paraphernalia of the road. 

Bang! Bang! Whatanoise! Where 
are we now? The place is full of acrid 
smoke. You cannot see for a moment. 
It is the coppersmiths’ bazaar. Sitting 
on the ground beside smoky charcoal 
hres, dos keep banging away all day 
with hammers of every conceivable size 
and shape. They are swiftly, deftly 
shaping pots, pans, platters, trays, 
bowls, and narrow-necked water-jars. 


The crow d opens 
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One workman turns out the rough arti- 
cle and hands it to another, who taps 
away at it, neatly covering it with rows 
of dents, scalloping the edge, or ham- 
mering out a rough design. 

Now we will go out into the fresh ai 
and get the smoke and dust out of our 
lungs. We secure a carriage in front 
of the government building—a great, 
shapeless pile around a big courtyard 
guarded by lazy-looking sentries. We 
drive through the north quarter of the 
city, where many of the caravanserais are. 
Here is the arsenal which was once the 
Kalif’s palace. Pause a moment and 
consider that from this very gateway 
Harun-al-Rashid used to sally in dis- 
guise to try the temper of his people; 
and in one of those upper rooms the fair 
Zobeida wove the tales of the thousand 
and one nights. 

Turn now and notice the dome, pat- 
terned with gaudy tiles, clinging to the 
cracks of which are many pigeons. It is 
the dome of the oldest mosque in Bag- 
dad. At its door Harun used to stand 
and mingle with the beggars. Before its 
pulpit the Sultan Sulieman the Magnif- 
cent had himself made Kalif, thus ending 
the existence of Bagdad as the capital 
of Islam. 

The north gate through which we pass 
is unbeautiful and unhistoric, but we 
drive on along the outer edge of the great 
fosse, the “Bagdad ditch,” past newly 
arrived caravans, and stop to see an 
older gate on the east side. Like the 
ancient Greek and more recent medi- 
eval European fortified gateways, it is 
approached by a causeway exposing the 
unprotected right side of assailants to 
the walls. The tower thus reached gave 
access to a bridge across the fosse, and 
another gateway admitted within the 
walls. Inside this gate is a tomb which 
I point out because it is typical of the 
Bagdad burial-places. The mortuary 
chamber is covered by a “pineapple 
dome” such as is often seen hereabout. 
Within a walled garden is a beautiful 
tiled minaret, from which a muezzin 
calls to prayer five times a day, and 
calls in vain, J fear, for the city is not as 
large as it once was, and there are no 
houses within hearing distance. But 
such is the force of tradition in the East. 

A few minutes more brings us to the 
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mosque of Abdul Kadir. The main part 
of the building is covered by a huge, low, 
whitewashed dome, beside which, in_cu- 
rious contrast, is the most beautifully 
decorated dome in the Mohammedan 
world. It is covered with tiles making a 
design like a beautiful Persian rug, both 
in tasteful treatment and subdued col- 
oring. The cylindrical wall below is 
similarly decorated. Below a ring of 
arabesques is the most exquisite tile- 
work in the world. The minarets are of 
almost equal beauty, while the gardens 
about the mosque are among the most 
lovely in Bagdad. 

This shrine is a great resort for pil- 
grims, especially from India, where the 
Kadiriyeh dervishes—an order founded 
by Abdul Kadir himself—are very 
strong. It was built soon after the death 
of the Sheik in 1253, and so must have 
been quite new in the year of the Mongol 
invasion that witnessed the fall of the 
Abbasids. To this the present successor 
of Abdul Kadir, the Nakib, as he is 
called, owes his pre-eminence in the re- 
ligious world of Bagdad. The Kalifs 
had jealously protected their religious 
hegemony lest rivals rise against them, 


ONE OF 
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but they had not had time to. fear the 
successors of even so ~— a man as 
Abdul Kadir, and so the Nakib h: id no 
great difhculty in stepping into their 
local 


The present Nakib is a quiet 


shoes and establishing no little 
prestige. 
but progressive man whose influence is 
generally considered to be very good. 
Near the mosque is a tekiyeh, a pl: ice 


for the entertainment of pilgrims. Sev- 
eral broad courts are surrounded by two- 
storied arcades that provide lodging for 
thousands of pilgrims. Men of all the 
Moslem nations are there to be seen, 
washing at the fountain and walking in 
the shade of the gardens. ‘This is one of 
the great meeting-places of Islam, where 
all races and peoples that follow the 
Prophet come together and realize the 
widespread and singular unity of their 
religion. Pilgrimage is the great bond 
that unites all Moslems, whether they 
dwell by the holy cities in Hejaz, in the 
confines of Europe, or in distant Hindu- 
stan, or still more remote China. 

From this great shrine it is only a 
short drive to the American consulate, 
where we may dismiss our carriage and 
pay our respects to the consul. The 
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consulate is in the southern part of the 


city, not far from the river. Near by is 
the British residency, where we were 
received by the acting resident, to whom 
we were provided with letters. This 
othcial, though called a resident, is really 
only a consul. He owes his title to the 
fact that he is unde r the India othice, and 
not the foreign office, and so ranks as a 
representative in a native state in which 
the government of India claims a sphere 
of influence. He further differs from a 


consular officer in having a guard of 


thirty Sikhs and a little gunboat on 
the river. This arrangement dates from 
1838, when a military expedition was 
sent up the river to establish once for 
all the nght of Britons to carry on trade 
in Bagdad. The first big company to 
enter into trade there was that of Messrs. 
Lynch, for whom England wrested from 
Turkey the right to nz ivigate the Tigris, 
which they still do. It is largely in evi- 
dence of this right that the caller at the 
residency is saluted by a trim, bearded 
sepoy as he enters the gate. 

Che spacious buildings and beautiful 


garde ns of the residency are the center 


of the European colony in the city. A 


short time ago this comprised only a few 
merchants and the consuls of the great 


Powers. But to-day there are several 


engineers connected with the irrigatior 
works started under the direction of Si; 
William Willcocks, all of whom are Eng 
lish, and a considerable number of Ger 
man and other Continental engineers 
engaged on the Bagdad railway. The 
chief engineer was our fellow-guest at 
the Tigris Hotel, and from him we 
learned that there were eighty kilo- 
meters then in process of construction 

The concession for this railway was 
considered a triumph of German diplo- 
macy. The line already existing, in 
1909, from the Bosporus to Boulgour- 
lou, and requiring only a short addition 
to bring it to the Mediterranean at Mer- 
sina, was the chief claim of Germany for 
a sphere of influence in Anatolia. Eng- 
land’s weakness in permitting this Ger- 
man interest to be pushed forward to 
Bagdad, the very center of the British 
sphere, is attributable only to the policy 
of conciliation followed by the foreign 
office in all the near Eastern questions, 
not only in 1910-1911, when the conces- 
sion was granted, but later also, when 
Mr. Shuster was driven out of Persia. 
The port of Mersina was surrendered to 
Germany upon a long lease—a very dan- 
gerous precedent. The permanent way 
between this port and the important 
Syrian center of Aleppo will soon be 
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completed. | he railways south of this 
city are chiefly owned in France and 
have been built by French companies, 
while that nation also claims Syria as her 
sphere of influence. 

\ short distance outside of west Bag- 
dad—the Shiah quarter—is the suburb 
of Kazimein. Here are the tombs and 
mosques of the seventh and_ ninth 
Imams, descendants of Ali and Fatimah, 
daughter of the Prophet. The Shiahs are 
the most fanatical Moslems, and will 
permit no Christian to enter their 
shrines. But visitors may go out to the 
mosques by the little tram-line that con- 
nects them with the city, and gaze from 
afar upon the gilded domes and min- 
arets, the exquisite tile-work of the gate- 
ways, and the doors of beaten silver. 
The wealth of this shrine is nothing short 
of marvelous, and is due to the fact that 
the Shiahs are devoted pilgrims and are 
wont to make large gifts to their chief 
shrines. Kazimein is especially fortu- 
nate in being not only very near Persia, 
but also on the great pilgrim route to 
Kerbela, the old center of the sect and 
site of some of its most sacred tombs, as 
well as the route to Mecca, the supreme 
Moslem pilgrimage. But it is not safe 
for a Westerner to linger long before the 
great shrines, lest he rouse the fanati- 
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the worshipers and suffer the 
ignominy of being hustled rudely away. 
Che best place from which to view the 
shrine is from the roof of one of the 
neighboring tombs, as that of the Indian 
prince Sir Ikbal ed Douleh, brother to 
the late king of Oudh. The mullah in 
charge is a kindly soul, and ever ready 
hospitality to a stranger, 
especially if he be a fellow-subject of his 
late lamented master. 

Kazimein, though a Shiah shrine, 
really owes its sanctity to having been 
the burial-place of Ibn Hanbal, founder 
of the last four orthodox Sunni sects. 
His tomb, however, has long since dis- 
appeared. Across the river stands the 
tomb of another of this line of teachers, 
Abu Hanifah, founder of the first of the 
four sects. Its beautiful old tiled dome, 
in the midst of the picturesque villages 
of Muazzam, is doubtless the oldest of 
all the ruins about Bagdad, for its occu- 
pant was a Christian convert who aided 
Mansur in the building of the original 
Moslem city. 

The whole region about this tomb and 
of Kazimein is a vast cemetery, 
with graves and_ scattered 
stones, sad reminders of past greatness, 
for here were the palaces of the earliest 
and greatest of the Abbasid Kalifs. 
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BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


i ne aT was now after dark. 
The worst Was over. 
) Day no longer scorched 
* the quivering key. And 
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the August torture—the glare was gone 
out of the world. A hot, white light 
had blistered the eyes and the nerves 
of the town. It had exasperated the 
town to a squinting fury. The light 
had given place, now, at last, to a dead, 
dry dark; and an occasional muffled 
clap of thunder, with the doubtful prom- 
ise of a shower, came rumbling out of the 
sea in the southwest. It was still hot; 
there was no refreshment in the stagnant 
air; a gasp of breath was warm and dry 
ina man’s mouth. Eyes were bloodshot, 


lips parched, minds fevered. There 
were quick quarrels in the waterside re- 
sorts. Exhibitions of passion could 


arouse some limp, bleared attention; 
ugly tales were faintly diverting. Water- 
side talk, in that suffering night, was 
noisome; and thoughts everywhere 
and the deeds of obscurity were God 
knows what! Faugh! It was a hot 
night! 


Beyond the green-shuttered doors of 
the little back room at Cochin’s place 
there was a shuffle and drone abroad in 
the street, with some soft negro merri- 
ment to enliven it. When Banty Laft, 
the wrecking-master, entered with Car- 
veth in tow (Carveth was a rotund 
little drummer from New England), the 
swarthy circle, habitually gathered with- 
in, was contemplating the arrival of late- 
comers with a convalescent interest in 
life. Presently thereafter there was 
some polite talk of the game fish of those 
waters—of tarpon and tackle, of barra- 


cuda and the Dry Tortugas. Inconse- 
quential stuff, this. It was designed to 
engage Carveth. It failed. Carveth 


was too hot to be stimulated by the in- 


) thank God, too, for 


#— grateful mitigation of 


sipid exchange. Later, however, there 
was talk of big winds—of wreck and 
salvage, too, and of smuggling and the 


revenue; and later still the hour 


being now agreeably near midnight 
the tales ran rather to monstrous deeds 
accomplished in the blazing midst of the 
Caribbean. At last the frills fell from 
the conversation: there was talk, then, 
of nigger-killing—talk all stripped and 
stark naked. 

In the thick, dirty heat of the night, 
with thunder growling at sea, and with 
his blood throbbing, Carveth’s vision, in 
its relation to the practice of bush- 
hunting an erring negro, was discolored 
and distorted. 

“*Damn these niggers!’ 

A laugh went round. 

“What you laughing at?” Carveth de- 
manded. Carveth laughed, too. 

“We're laughing at you,” said Lafit. 
“What's the matter with you North- 
erners, anyhow? You come down here 
to Key West, and you're not here 
twenty-four hours before you begin to 
damn the niggers. What's the matter 
with the niggers?” 

Carveth pondered. 
said he, frowning. 

“What did you damn ’em for?” 

“I don’t know that, either. I felt like 
damnin’ ’em.” 

“Why?” 

“T tell you I don’t know. It surprises 
me. I never felt like that before. | 
rather like the niggers.” 

“Why shouldn’t you?” 

“T should.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“T do.” 


Lafit had been leaning eagerly toward 


’ he growled. 


‘I don’t know,” 


Carveth. It was an expression of genu- 
ine interest. Now he withdrew, and 
sighed. 


“That’s all right, Mr. Carveth,” said 
he, reproachfully, then. “Of course | 
don’t want to bother you. All I wanted 


to know is why a Southerner loves a 
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nigger and a Northerner hates him. I’ve 
never been able to find that out. I 
reckoned maybe you could help me. 

Carveth laughed softly. “Loves a 
nigger?” he mocked. “And old Jim 
Wylie—” 

“That's different, Mr. Carveth,” 
Lafit prote sted, rather hopele ssly, how- 
ever, it must be s: uid. “What you can’t 
grasp is that old Jim Wylie understands 
the niggers. Jim Wylie is a_nigger- 
killer. I said so. I don’t deny it now. 
That’s just what old Jim is—a nigger- 
killer. We have our nigger-killers down 
here, Mr. Carveth. I’m perfectly frank 
about it. Old Jim Wylie has probably 
killed more niggers than any three men 
on the Florida keys. jim Wylie knows 
how to kill a nigger. Jim Wylie knows 
when to kill a nigger. Jim Wylie knows 
why to kill a nigger. And what’s th 
result?” 

“Dead 
gravely. 

“Oh, of course!’ said Lafit. “I don’t 
mean that, though. What's the result 
in addition to a few dead niggers!” 

“More dead niggers?” 

Lafit was grieved by this levity. 
“That’s all right, Mr. Carveth,” said he. 
“Have all the fun you want. I don’t 
mind. What you don’t seem to under- 
stand is that I’m trying to tell you some- 
thing in such a way that you can grasp 
it. I’m not joking, Mr. Carveth. I’m 
in earnest.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Carveth. 
the result?” 

“The result is,” Lafit replied, tapping 
the table with his forefinger to empha- 
size the sagacity with which old Jim 
Wylie had solved the race problem, 
“that old Jim Wylie isn’t troubled by 
niggers.” 

“Not by some niggers,” 
mitted. 

“Jim Wylie doesn’t damn the nig- 
gers.” 

“Ah, well,” said Carveth, quickly, 
“that’s properly a post mortem proceed- 
ing with which Jim Wylie has nothing 
to do.” 

“Jim Wylie Joves the niggers.’ 

Carveth lifted his eyebrows in a bur- 
lesque of amazed expostulation. 

me tell you about Jim Wylie,” 
“We get the old man in town 


niggers,” said Carveth, 


“What ts 


Carveth ad- 
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about once a quarter. He lives on a 
lonesome plantation over on the main 
shore, almost up in the glades, and he 
comes over to Key West to bank his 
cash and go to the Presbyterian church. 
The minute you clapped eyes on the old 
gentleman, you'd know him for old Jim 
Wylie: a tallish old feliow, in a black 
coat, and as lean as a sick cracker—a 
gray face, you understand, and a long, 
clean white beard, too, and a drawling 
way of talk, as though he didn’t care 
very much what he was saying, when 
you know, all the time, if you know Jim 
Wylie, that every word Jim Wylie drops 
is damned important conversation. Jim 
grows sweet-potatoes, and pineapples, 
and cane, and runs a still. Potatoes and 
pineapples come to the Key West auc- 
tions. Moonshine goes to the construc- 
tion-camps. It isn’t much of a place 
over there, I reckon—nothing but a 
shack or two, black water, mosquitoes, 
fevers, and snakes. 

“*Lafit,” says Jim, ‘I got a nigger 
buried under every tree on my planta- 
tion.”’ 

“Ts it a large plantation?” 
inquired. 

“Oh, some size to it, | reckon.” 

“Many trees?” 

“Mr. Carveth,” Lafit protested, hurt, 
‘I reckon you think I’m lying for sport. 
You’ve been thinking that right along, | 
reckon. That's all right. [ don’t mind. 
But you forget that it’s quite a way from 
Boston—away over there on the edge of 
the glades. A lot of things happen on 
the keys and in the glades that nobody 
knows anything about up in Boston. 
There isn’t anything extraordinary in 
that, is there? I’m not lying to you, 
Mr. Carveth. What Jim Wylie meant,’ 
the wrecking-master went on, “was only 
that he had a good many niggers buried 
over there. And he has, too. And he 
could bury a nigger under every tree on 
his plantation if he took the notion and 
the supply held out. Who's to hinder? 
It’s out of the way—off the map. And 
who could prove anything on Jim Wylie? 
And who would if they could? And 
what would happen to Jim Wylie if they 
did? Qh, it’s all clean truth, Mr. Car- 
veth! I’m not lying to you. A nigger 


Carveth 


just doesn’t mean anything much to Jim 


Wylie.” 
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Carveth was graver now. ‘“‘What 
does he kill ’em for?” he asked. 
“The best answer to that,” Lafit re- 
plied, “is that they annoy him.” 
** Does he like to kill “em?” 

** Like to kill’em? Is that a joke, Mr. 
Carveth? Of course he doesn’t like to 
kill °em. Why should he? Would you? 
He kills ’em because he thinks he ought 
to. Old Jim Wylie would be the last 
man in the world to shoot a nigger with- 
out cause | mean some sort of cause 
that we think down here is good enough 
cause. Jim Wylie couldn’t go out in the 
street and shoot up every nigger that 
happened to displease his fancy. Why, 
no! Of course not! Shucks! It wouldn’t 
be allowed. And Jim Wylie wouldn't 
want to, anvhow. | don’t know how 
many niggers Jim has killed on his plan- 
tation. \ good many, I reckon—a good 
many more, anyhow, than anybody up 
in Boston would believe, if Jim counted 
‘em up and made a clean breast of the 
total. You wouldn’t believe it yourself, 
Mr. Carveth—not even now, when 
you're beginning to understand that 
what you were making fun of a little 
while ago is true. But there’s this about 
it to make it a little simpler: in the first 
place, every nigger Jim Wylie. kills on 
his plantation is a nigger; and in the 



















































second place, every nigger on Jim 
Wylie’s plantation has broken the law 
in one way or another. That makes 





lot of difference. Perhaps I ought to 
have told you that before. You can 
easily see that it gives Jim Wylie quite 
a little bit of latitude.” 

“‘Hasn’t a nigger—” 

Any rights? My God, what do you 
want to ask such a question as that for, 
Mr. Carveth? Don’t you know any 
better? Of course a nigger has rights! 
What sort of white people do you think 
we are dow n here on the Florida Ke vs? 
Heathen? Nobody wants to take 

























































































ad- 
vantage of a nigger—except another nig- 
ger. A nigger has all the mghts he 





needs—here in Key West. Not aggra- 
vating rights, you understand. When it 
comes right down to the vital question, 
































nigger hasn’t any rights. The only nig- 
gers that Jim takes on his plantation are 
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nearer rumble of thunder 
ing entrance of Bill Welter, a swarthy, 
buccaneerish fellow in the wrecking way 


there on his plantation?” 


that hound for six months. 
nobody won’t waste no sympathy on 


refugees—runaways from the jails and 
phosphate-mines and turpentine-camps. 
Jim takes em in, feeds ’em up, asks no 
questions, promises a little pay, and puts 
em to work on the plantation. Jim's 
plantation has the whole of the ever- 
glades for a back yard. It isn’t much 
use for a sheriff to hunt a nigger in the 
swamp. A nigger is safe—perfectly safe 
so long as he doesn’t annoy Jim. You 
understand me better now, don’t you? 
And it’s queer, isn’t it ?—old Jim Wylie’s 
camp for runaway niggers over there on 
the edge of the glades. They might not 
believe it up in Boston. But it’s God’s 
truth I’m telling you, Mr. Carveth.” 
“See here,’ Carveth inquired; “ sup- 
pose Jim Wylie annoyed a nigger first? 
“There isn’t a nigger in his senses 
would try to kill Jim Wylie.” 
“But why—” 


“Why? Why, because Jim Wylie’s 


white!” 


All this was interrupted by a flash, a 


, and the lurch- 


I can taste this weather!” says he. 


and sank limply into a chair at the table. 
Presently he looked the circle round, the 
light of amusement in his eyes, 
sipped his drink, and told, in a casual 
way, his astounding news. 


as he 


“Boys,” said he, “they 


y got Jim 
Wylie!” 


Got Jim Wylie!” 
“Who got him?” 
“Nigger get him?” 
“Devilish queer business,” Welter re- 


plied. ‘You'd never think it of Jim 
Wylie. And yet—I don’t know. 
pretty much what you might expect of a 
nigger-killer like Jim Wylie. Oh 
there was a nigger in it! 
niggers in it. 
them. The sheriff’s got ’°em both. And 
they sure do tell a devilish queer story 
on old Jim Wylie!” 


It was 
yes, 


There was two 
It all come out through 


“Who do you reckon Wylie had over 


says Welter. 
there’s usually some way for a white “Boys, he had Cole over there—John 
man to protect himself. That’s neces- Cole! That’s what the niggers say. And 
sary. But on Jim Wylie’s plantation a_ I reckon it’s true. 


They been hunting 
I reckon 
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Cole. That white man’s flesh would 
poison buzzards. Anyhow,” the wrecker 
ran on, “when Cole landed in on Jim, 
he called himself Thompson, and was 
starved to the bones, and said he had 
broke away from the phosphate-mines 
in a thunder-storm. The niggers reckon 
that Jim didn’t know Cole when he took 
him in. That’s all right. Jim didn’t 
know anybody. That wasn’t Jim’s busi- 
ness. All Jim asked of a man was a 
name to call him by. Thompson was a 
good enough name for Cole until Jim 
found out that he was Cole. After that 
it was different. Jim didn’t hesitate, but 
made up his mind, right off, and went 
straight ahead with what he intended 
to do, just as he always did, without 
troubling the courts. 

‘There was a Key West nigger over 
there called Limpy Jackson. He’s a 
club - footed crawl - thief — stole some 
sponges off Jump Key—and come down 
to Jim from the turp entine-c amps. 

“*Vou Li impy, says Jim; ‘you come 
along with me. 

“Nigger didn’t like the looks of Jim. 
That’s what he says. He suspicioned 
for a minute that maybe Jim was after 
him. 

***Vassa, boss,’ says he. 

“*T got a little job for you to do, 
nigger, says Jim. ‘I reckon you got 
heart enough.’ 

“*Yassa, boss.’ 

Come along,’ says Jim. 

“Nigger was scared; but he says, 
‘¥ assa, boss.’ 

“*That’s all right, nigger,’ says Jim. 
‘You've heard me talk. Come along. | 
reckon we won't be more’n a few busy 
minutes.’ 

“Nigger was more scared than ever; 
but he says, ‘ Yassa, boss.’ 

“They come on Cole somewheres back 
on the plantation. ‘There wasn’t nobody 
about. Cole was leaning on his hoe, the 
nigger says, with his face on his arm, as 
if he was feeling out of sorts. His back 
was to Jim and the nigger—he hadn’t 
heard them come near. I reckon some- 
how that he was almighty tired of being 
hunted. It looked that way to the 
nigger. The nigger says so. And maybe 
it looked that way to Jim, too. The 
nigger says that Jim stood there, watch- 
a" Cole, for quite a spell, before he 
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pulled his gun—as if he was just a mite 

sorry for Cole, after all. 

“Then Jim says, ‘Face this way, 

Thompson, and stand still.’ 

“Cole done it. ‘Howdy, Mr. Wylie!’ 

Si 4 S he. 

“Don’t you reckon, ’ Thompson,’ says 

Jim, ‘that you've lived just about long 

enough?’ 

“*T ’ain’t done nothing, Mr. Wylie,’ 
says Cole. 
“*Cole,’ says Jim, ‘1 know you.’ 

[ reckon you do, Mr. Wylie.’ 

We don’t want you around here.’ 
“*T reckon not, Mr. Wylie.’ 
“Nobody wants you nowhere.’ 
“*No—I reckon not. I ’ain’t got no 

place to go, Mr. Wylie.’ 

“*'There’s been a good many niggers 
lynched in this state, Cole,’ says Jim. 

“There's going to one white man. It 
suits my notion, Cole, to have a club- 
footed nigger do the lynching.’ 

“Cole says, ‘Yes, Mr. Wylie.’ 

“*Here, nigger,’ says Jim; ‘take this 
gun and kill him.’ 

“Nigger was scared. ‘Ah ’ain’t nevah 
killed nobody befo’, boss,’ says he. 

““Tt ain’t nothing much to do,’ says 
Jim. ‘Go close.’ 


see 


see 


see 


Ah’m on’y a thief, boss!’ 


“*Take the gun and kill him.’ 
Ah can’t, boss!’ 

Don’t be scared, nigger,’ says Jim. 
‘What's the matter with you? Here— 
take the gun. I won’t let nobody touch 
you for it.’ 

“*Doan’ make me do it, boss!’ says 
the nigger. ‘Ah doan’ want to!’ 
“*Take the gun.’ 

Hurry up,’ says Cole. 

“*Qh, mah Gawd!’ says the nigger. 
‘Is yo’ goin’ ter make me do it, boss?’ 

“Jim seen, then, I reckon, that he’d 
have to force the nigger. 

““*Come here,’ says he. 

Aw, now, doan’ hit me, boss!’ says 
the nigger. 

* Jim knocked him down. ‘Now,’ says 
he, ‘will you do what you're told?’ 

“The nigger got up, then, and said 
all right, he’d do what he was told, and 
took the gun; and Jim promised again 
that he wouldn’t let nobody do nothing 
to him for killing Cole. 

“*Yo’ sho’ won't, boss?’ says the 
nigger. 
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‘I never broke my promise to a nig- 
ger yet,’ says Jim. 
“*You damned black nigger,’ says 
Cole * shoot!” 7 
‘Then the nigger went close up to 
Cole—oh, within a couple of paces, I 
ae and maybe a mite closer to 
make sure—and shot him three times. 
“*Thanks,’ says Jim. ‘You got him. 
That “Il do. Now you take him out in 
the swamp somewheres and sink him.’ 
“And the nigger reckoned he would.” 


In the pause Carveth shuddered. It 
was a bald tale. But it was true. It 
was so manifestly true—truth signif- 
cant, truth fresh from the glades—that 
the skeptical little New England drum- 
mer was not troubled by incredulity. 
Welter was not addressing Carveth. 
Here was no tale told with fanciful ex- 
aggerations to impress a stranger. It was 
a narrative without background—swift- 
ly imparted in privacy to inform men 
whose experience called for no detail 
of why and whereabouts. Carveth vi- 
sioned the scene for himself—this slow, 
cold slaughter, irresistibly commanded 
by a white man, and done remotely by 
a quailing negro, in a pool of hot sun- 
light in the midst of a swamp, with < 
stagnant reach of black water hard 9 
rank grasses round about, and gaunt, 
slimy roots beyond, and shadows and 
a gloomy tangle of vines and mosses and 
branches. 

Once more Carveth fixed his attention 
upon the recital of these sordid horrors. 

“T don’t know very much about such 
things,’ Welter went on, “but I reckon 
Jim Wylie didn’t think he had done any 
harm. All the trouble come from the 
nigger. He was a nigger, and he had 
killed a white man, and I reckon he got 
so full of nigger vanity, pretty soon, that 
he just had to boast of what he’d done. 
He got a yellow nigger called White Rat 
to help him take Cole out in the swamp. 
But he didn’t tell the yellow nigger that 
Thompson was Cole. And he didn’t tell 
the yellow nigger that Jim Wylie had 
had a hand in the shooting. Oh no! 
He was a nigger—and plumb full 
vanity. All he said was that he was a 
bad nigger himself, an almighty danger- 
ous nigger to trifle with, and that he’d 
killed that white trash, Thompson, of his 


own notion; and that he'd kill any other 
white trash—yes, he would—that done 
crossed his path. And that scared the 
yellow nigger, and drove him over to the 
magistrate to save his own black hide, 
with the story that a club-footed nigger 
called Limpy Jackson had killed a white 
man over on Jim Wylie’s plant: ition. 

“*Ah didn’t have no hand 1 in it,’ says 
he. ‘Ah jus’ SEEN it, boss, an’ acted as 
a pallbearer.’ 

““George Wales was swore in and sent 
over with a posse of three to fetch out 
Limpy. Something had to be done. A 
nigger can’t kill a white man anyewhere. 
It was Sunday afternoon—last Sunday 

wW hen Wales got to Jim’s landing. Jim 
wasn’t expecting nobody, naturally: he 
never expected nobody; and Wales had 
come on him so sudden that Jim didn’t 
have no time to get his niggers into the 
swamp in the usual way. Maybe Jim 
hadn’t been troubled for so long that he 
was careless. Anyhow—Wales had him. 
And Jim knew it, and Wales knew it. 
The cabin was close to the landing; and 
it happened that Limpy Jackson was 
trapped inside, and could hear every 
word that was said. But Limpy wasn’t 
scared. Oh no! Limpy told the sheriff, 
afterward, that he wasn’t scared, and 
that he wasn’t scared because Jim Wylie 
had told him to kill that white man, and 
had forced him to kill that white man, 
and had promised that he wouldn’t let 
nobody touch him for killing that white 
man. And Limpy says, too, that when 
he was in the cabin, with Wales outside, 
he just reckoned that Jim Wylie would 
be as good as his word, because he was 
Jim Wylie’s nigger, and he knew Jim 
Wylie. 

** Jim had sure got himself into a nasty 
snarl with that there nigger. 

**How do, Mr. Wylie!’ says Wales. 

‘Howdy! says Jim. ‘What you 
want, Wales?’ 

“*T want a club-footed nigger,’ says 
Wales. ‘You got one over here, Mr. 
Wylie?’ 

***Ves,’ says Jim. ‘What you want 
him for?’ 

“You had a white man killed over 
here, Mr. Wylie?” 

***Been some talk about it,’ says Jim. 

“*Well,’ says Wales, ‘that’s what I 
want the club-footed nigger for.’ 
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“*Want anybody else?’ says Jim 
“*T reckon not, says Wales. ‘Just 
the nigger.’ 

“*Hum-m,’ says Jim. ‘You don’t 
really want him, do you?’ 

“*That’s what | come for,’ says 
Wales. ‘I reckon I do, Mr. Wylie.’ 

*** Know who he killed?’ 

**°Oh yes,” says Wales; ‘he killed a 
white man named Thompson.’ 

“*He killed John Cole,’ says Jim. 

“Wales thought Jim was lying to save 
the nigger. ‘Cole!’ says he. ‘Oh, well, 
if he killed John Cole they'll give him 
the county reward.’ 

“*The nigger don’t want no reward. 

“Where is the nigger?’ 

**He’s lying around somewheres,’ 
says Jim. ‘We don’t do no work here 
Sundays. I reckon he’s asleep.’ 

“*Would you mind disturbing him, 
Mr. Wylie?’ 

“Tt won't be necessary to disturb 
him, Wales,’ says Jim. ‘You can’t have 
that nigger.’ 

“*That’s plumb foolish, Mr. Wylie!’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,’ says Jim. 
‘Maybe not. I got my own notions.’ 

“*Mr. Wylie,” says Wales, ‘you and 
me ain’t going to have no trouble over 
a damn nigger, are we?’ 

**T don’t know. He’s my nigger.’ 

“*If you can prove he killed Cole,’ 
says Wales, ‘the nigger won’t come to 
no harm.’ 

“*Well,’ says Jim, ‘I don’t want my 
nigger frightened.’ 

“Oh, shucks!’ says Wales. 

“*VYou understand the English lan- 
guage, Wales?” 

***Sure, I do, Mr. Wylie!’ 

“*T reckon, then,’ says Jim, ‘that you 
don’t understand me. | meant just what 
lL said: J don’t want my nigger frightened.’ 

“Wales was bothered. 

“**Tt looks to me, after all, Mr. Wylie,’ 
says he, ‘as if you and me might have 
some trouble over that nigger.’ 

“*T hope not, Wales.’ 

““The nigger ain’t worth it, Mr. 
Wylie.’ 

“*You’re right,’ says Jim. ‘The_nig- 
ger ain’t worth it. ‘This ain’t a personal 
matter, is it, Wales? You ain’t looking 
for trouble with me?’ 

“*Lord, no, Mr. Wylie! It’s just a 
little matter of business.’ 
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“*Are you a gentleman, Wales?’ 
“*That’s what | call myself, Mr. 
Wylie.’ 

**Well, then, if you’re a gentleman, 
Wales,’ says Jim, ‘and if you've got any 
common sense and manners, we can sure 
pull through without any trouble. I tell 
you what, Wales, you stay right where 
vou are, and keep your men there, and 
ll! go fetch that nigger, if I can find 
him. He’s sleeping somewheres not far 
off. ll fetch him, Wales, or I'll kill 
him.’ 

“*Now, that’s more like it, Mr. 
Wylie,’ says Wales. ‘But don’t you put 
yourself to the bother of killing the 
nigger.’ 

“*That’s all right,’ says Jim. ‘Any- 
how, don’t you move.’ 

“Jim went to the cabin, then, and he 
says to that nigger—this is the nigger’s 
story, boys 

“if there’s any trouble, nigger,’ says 
he, ‘you break for the swamp.’ 
***Vassa, boss.’ 

I'll hold them boys right where they 
are until you get to cover.’ 

***Vassa, boss.’ 

“*T don’t break my word,’ says Jim, 
‘to no damn nigger!’ 

“Jim went away back on the planta- 
tion, after that, and fired off his gun, and 
come down to the landing again, with 
an old coat over his arm and his gun 
in his hand. 

“He threw the coat at Wales’s feet. 

“*He wouldn’t come,’ says he, ‘and so 
I killed him. There’s his coat.’ 

“Wales was nervous. 

“Tf he wouldn’t come, and you killed 
him, Mr. Wylie,’ says he, ‘that’s all 
right. But I reckon, if you don’t mind, 
that I’d better see the nigger.’ 

“*Oh no,’ says Jim; ‘you don’t need 
to.’ 

“*Tt’s in the line of my duty, Mr. 
Wylie.’ 

“*Oh no,’ says Jim. ‘Not at all. 
I’ve gone to a lot of trouble to make it 
unnecessary for you to go any further 
with this thing. You're a gentleman, 
Wales. You heard me kill the nigger. 
Didn’t you hear my gun go off? Well, 
then, all you got to do is go back and 
say that the nigger wouldn’t come and 
Mr. Wylie kindly killed him. You're a 
gentleman, Wales. They’ll understand.’ 


see 
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“*T’ll have to see that nigger, Mr. 
Wylie.’ 

**Damn it!’ says Jim. ‘You ain’t got 
sense enough to take my word for it, eh? 
You ain’t no gentleman, Wales. Do 
you think I’d come down here and lie to 
you about killing that nigger if I didn’t 
have my reasons? Do you think I 


wouldn’t give up a club-footed nigger if 


there wasn’t some good reason why I 
shouldn’t ? l here’s considerable behind 


this that you don’t know anything 
ibout, Wales. The nigger’s mine. He’s 
alive. He’s in my cabin. But you can’t 


have him, Wales.’ 
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“*T’ll have to have that nigger, Mr. 
Wylie.’ 

“*But Wales—’ 

“*Yes, Mr. Wylie?’ 

“You ain’t man enough to take him!’ 

“Wales was as quick as a flash. Oh 
yes, he got old Jim Wylie, all right 
enough!” 


There was a flash—a clap of thunder 

a crackling roll, redoubling, rumbling 

a swirling gust of dusty wind—a slosh 
of rain. Outside the night was moist and 
cooling. Carveth presently breathed 
deep of its clean refreshment. 


The World Voice 


BY BLISS CARMAN 


| HEARD the summer sea 
Murmuring to the shore 

Some endless story of a wrong 
The whole world must deplore. 


[ heard the mountain wind 
Conversing with the trees 
Of an old sorrow of the hills, 
Mysterious as the sea’s. 


And all that haunted day 
It seemed that I could hear 
The echo of an ancient speech 
Ring in my listening ear. 


And then it came to me, 
That all that I had heard 

Was my own heart in the sea’s voice 
And the wind’s lonely word. 
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approximately 120 miles distant. 


present exped ‘it 
questioned up to this time 
The overland 


Thomas Hubbard was described in 
. “phe . : : 
the final dash across the Polar Sea. 


Tecan » 5 eet ?HE end ofthe first march 


Ww ae =X)? saw us encamped at the 
yy (J) base of a small pressure 
M) 4 7 Si, ridge about fourteen 
a wy miles from land. With 
eH v5 Ee-took-ah-shoo and 


oS CAUDES E53 Pee-ah-wah-to, | mount- 
ed the highest mass of ice to survey 
the field for the next day. Nothing 
was’ said for some minutes. There 
were several pressure ridges in sight and 
some rubble ice through which we 
could easily pick ourway. The Eskimos 
were plainly thinking, and their thoughts 
were not pleasant ones. With eyes bet- 
ter than mine they were not only seeing 
the same things which I saw, but were 
seeing more of it—open water. When 
finally their tongues began to wag I 
caught the familiar words, ‘“‘Much 
water,” “the sun is high,” “will not 
freeze,” “the ice is moving.” As soon 
as I realized that they were worried 
over this, | remarked that I was glad 
to see the ice so good and that it was 
much better than when we were with 
Peary on the last trip. I slapped Ee- 
took-ah-shoo on the back, bantered Pee- 
ah-wah-to a bit, and ended by telling 
them to feed two cans of pemmican to 
their dogs instead of one. 

The dark lanes of open water visible 


vere disp 


tion’s chief aim was to ve 


part of the qourney 
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ly of land still undiscovered? In- 


vestigations of the tides and currents 


in the polar regions seemed to 
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rify this discovery, which has 


from Etah, Greenland, to Cape 


the October Harver’s. Here fol- 
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ahead, and those on the horizon, as indi- 
cated by a water sky, were evidently 
opened up by the full moon of April 
1oth. Fortunately there would not be 
another full moon until May gth; by that 
time we should be on land. ‘The two 
great opposing forces which guard the 
secrets of the Polar Sea are pressure 
ridges and open water; the former 
smashing sledges, wearing out the dogs, 
discouraging the men, and retarding 
progress; the latter decisive and con- 
vincing—thus far and no farther. Now 
that the high tides were over, with the 
thermometer at 20° below zero, these 
leads would soon freeze. 

In the morning we were through and 
over the pressure ridges in a very short 
time, our route leading us out upon a 
long, beautiful stretch of smooth ice. 
We hopped upon our sledges, snapped 
the whips, and away we went! When on 
the verge of believing that Old Torngak, 
the evil spirit of the North, was, as old 
Oo-tah said, “either having trouble with 
his wife or had forgotten us,” a lead was 
thrown across our path about one hun- 
dred yards wide and extending appar- 
ently around the world. Ice was form- 
ing out from both banks, a thin line of 
black extending down through the cen- 
ter. Although a strong southwest wind 
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was blowing, as yet there seemed to be 
Clear, cold, calm weather 


no pressure. 
is the daily prayer of a man on the 
Polar Sea. We were confident that we 
could cross in the morning. 

An igloo was constructed and a 
sounding attempted. When two hun- 
dred fathoms of wire had been unreeled, 
Green remarked that we had found a 
deep hole. When five hundred had dis- 
appeared, I thought he was right. When 
one thousand was reached, we simply 
looked at one another. A steady strain 
was kept upon the wire, yet not the 
slightest perceptible difference could be 
detected from start to finish. Nearly 
two thousand fathoms were lowered into 
that hole before we gave it up. Being 
only seventeen miles from land, there 
was only one conclusion—our weight, 
which was a five-pound pick, was so light 
that it was being carried off under the 
current probably flowing into Nansen 
Sound. ‘To get that wire and pick back, 
with the thermometer at 20° below zero, 
was a long and tedious job. Attaching 

handle to the reel, we relieved one an- 
other every fifteen minutes. At the end 
of five hours we expected to hear Pee- 
ah-wah-to, who had the last relay, call 
out at any moment, “Ti-mah!” (Fin- 
ished!). Instead of this, he stuck his 
crestfallen face in at the door with the 
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announcement that the wire had broken 
and our pick was gone! \ series of 
soundings was so important that this loss 
was a serious one. What could we use 
for a weight? Mentally we ran through 
every article in the equipment. Only 
one pick was left; it certainly would 
never do to use that. Our pemmican 
hatchets were too small. An _ eight- 
pound can of pemmican would not sink. 
One bottle of mercury for the artificial 
horizon—we must have that for our 
observations. No, there was not a thing 
that would serve. To think that my 
dogs had pulled that reel containing 
two thousand fathoms of wire and 
weighing about forty pounds for nearly 
five hundred miles only to be thrown 
away without a single sounding! I felt 
as if I were a pall-bearer at a funeral as 
I carried the reel to the top of the highest 
ridge and there left it. 

The first man who awoke in the morn- 
ing rushed for the peep-hole in the front 
of the igloo. Yes, it was frozen; we 
could cross. Hitching uo the dogs, we 
ran along the lead to a section of the ice 
which we judged by its whitish appear- 
ance to be the strongest. Cautiously 
advancing, Ee-took-ah-shoo tapped it 
with his whip-stock, saying, ‘*Nah- 
muck-to!” (All right!). As | watched 
his little, short legs running behind the 
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komatik | was astounded at the flexibil- 
itv of salt-water ice. it yielded like a 
strip of rubber, one wave seeming to 
precede and another to follow. | had 
i Ke-took-ah-shoo camping 
alone if he had weakened it in any way 
by passing over it. As Green passed 
over | said to myself, “He will never 
get there a but he did. Two dogs broke 
through; a shake of their furry coats, a 
wag of their tails, and they were ready 
to go on. 

\s a reward for crossing this lead a 
perfect picture presented itself—a long, 
level stretch of compact snow. We 
easily covered twelve miles in four hours, 
when we were stopped by another lead. 
Sending Pee-ah-wah-to west and Ee- 
took-ah-shoo east to reconnoiter, Green 
and I impatiently awaited their return. 
Knowing that the former was a little 
discouraged and feeling that | could not 
trust him for an accurate report, | soon 
followed. About one mile west from the 
sledges the lead ended in two branches. 
Long before reaching this point the 
crunching of the ice could be heard. 
The opposite sides of the first branch 
were now in contact, offering a bridge 
scarcely wide enough for one sledge to 
cross; here the edges were slowly rising 
and crumpling with a peculiar humming 
sound. Jumping over this and hurrying 
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across an old floe some hfty yards wide, 
| made a hasty examination of the 
second branch. Spanning this was a 
chaotic mass of rubble jammed so tightly 
together that it might bear our weight. 
[here was no time to be lost; it might 
open any minute. Running back down 
the lead | velled to the boys to come on. 
The first lead was easily taken by the 
narrow bridge, but the second presented 
the hardest ten minutes’ work of the 
whole trip rough” and “rubble” do 
not half express its character. 

As before, excellent going followed. 
With eighteen miles to our credit, we 
finished the day on the banks of another 
narrow lead which froze over during the 


night. At the end of the next day 
(April 19th) we were in high hopes of 
making our distance. Throughout the 


day it had been a succession of long, 
level stretches and newly frozen leads 
with clean-cut edges—no pressure ndges 
whatever. The haze on the horizon, 
which had been a constant attendant, 
was slowly disappearing; no water sky 
could be seen; all leads were evidently 
frozen; we were without a doubt beyond 
the pressure area. By dead reckoning 
we judged that we were about fifty-two 
miles off shore. As this was based upon 
an estimate of only three and one-half 
miles per hour, | was quite sure that 
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our observations would add to our dis- 
tance. 

On the 20th we stretched out for a 
record, crossing nine newly frozen leads, 
at the end of the day 


and estimating 
that we had surely covered thirty miles. 
Pe ee-i ah- W ah- to’ s dogs dropped 
and were left on the trail, hoping that 


‘Two ot 


they might come into camp later. One 
was found lying with the team in the 
morning, went on for a few days, then 
dropped for good. Pee-ah-wah-to’s dogs 
were plainly showing the effect of his 
constant riding, for he was no longer 
leading and breaking trail as he had done 
in the past. Like all other Eskimos, he 
did not believe in walking when he could 
ride. Green, with good judgment and 
excellent driving, still kept his dogs on 
their feet, although one was very weak; 
the others seemed to be getting stronger. 
He walked every step; in fact, I think 


he would rather have dropped himself 


than have his team give out. Our total 
distance at the end of this march was 
estimated to be seventy-eight miles. 
Looking back toward the southwest, 
nothing could be seen but a small, dark 
mass which we judged might be Cape 
Colgate or some higher point in Grant 
Land. 

April 21st was a beautiful day; all 
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mist was gone, the clear blue of the sky 
extending down to the very horizon. 
Green was no sooner out of the igloo 
than he came running back, calling in 
through the door, “We have it!” Fol- 
lowing Green, we ran to the top of the 
highest mound. There could be no 
doubt about it. Great heavens, what a 
land! Hills, valleys, snow-capped peaks 
extending through at least 120 degrees 
of the horizon. Anxiously I turned to 
Pee-ah-wah-to, asking him toward which 
point we had better lay our course. Af- 
ter critically examining it for a few 
minutes, he ast< sunded me by replying 
that he thought it was ‘ ”” (mist). 
Ee-took-ah- shoo offered no encourage- 
ment, saying, “Perhaps it is.” Green 
was still convinced that it must be land. 
At any rate, it was worth watching. As 
we proceeded it gradually changed its 
appearance and varied in extent with the 
swinging around of the sun, finally at 
night disappearing altogether. As we 
drank our hot tea and gnawed the pem- 
mican we did a good deal of thinking. 
Could Peary with all his experience have 
been mistaken? Was this mirage which 
had deceived us the very thing which 
deceived him eight years ago? If he 
did see Crocker Land, then it was con- 
siderably more than one hundred and 
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twenty miles away, for we were now at 
least a hundred miles from shore, and 
woe oo in sight. 

Our prayer now was for clear, cold 
weather and good going. It was an- 
swered. On the morning of the 22d the 
thermometer stood at 31° below zero; 
the air was clear as crystal. Green got a 
latitude of 81° 52’ and longitude of 
103° 32’, which agreed almost exactly 
with our dead reckoning. ‘To increase 
our latitude we set a more northerly 
course on the 23d and 24th with a varia- 
tion of 175 degrees westerly. Observations 
on these two days put us ahead of our dead 
reckoning in latitude 82° 30’, longitude 
108° 22’, one hundred and fifty miles 
due- northwest from Cape Thomas Hub- 
bard. We had not only reached the 
brown spot on the map, but were thirty 
miles “inland”! You can imagine how 
earnestly we scanned every foot of that 
horizon—not a thing in sight, not even 
our almost constant tr: iveling compan- 
ion, the mirage. We were “convinced 
that we were in pursuit of a will-o’-the- 
wisp, ever receding, ever changing, ever 
beckoning. 

In June, 1906, Peary stood on the 
summit of Cape Colgate. His discovery 
of the new land is announced in Nearest 
the Pole as follows: 


North stretched the well-known ragged 
surface of the polar pack, and northwest it 
was with a thrill that my glasses revealed 
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the faint white summits of a distant land 
which my Eskimos claimed to have seen as 
we came along from the last camp. 


A few days later he stood on the sum- 
mit of Cape Columbia. Quoting again: 


The clear day greatly favored my work in 
taking a round of angles, and with the glass 
I could make out apparently a little more 
distinctly the snow-clad summits of the dis- 
tant land in the northwest, above the ice 
horizon. My heart leaped the intervening 
miles of ice as I looked longingly at this land, 
and in fancy I trod its shores and climbed 
its summits, even though I knew that that 
pleasure could be only for another in another 


season. 


He left it for younger men to prove 
or disprove; this we had done. If 
Admiral Peary did see land due north- 
west from Cape Thomas Hubbard, then 
we had removed it at least two hundred 
miles from shore. If seen from the cape, 
then its summits rise to a height of more 
than eleven thousand feet. To us, one 
hundred and fifty miles from land, these 
same summits would rise in the sky to a 
height of more than nine thousand feet! 

Food for two days’ farther advance 
remained on our sledges. Should we still 
go on? From our last camp onward the 
character of the ice seemed to have com- 
pletely changed. ‘The leads and small 
pressure ridges hitherto had trended east 
and west diagonally across our course. 
The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
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marches were over a rolling plain of old 
ice covered with low mounds and com- 
pacted drift. From the summit of a 
pane 28 ridge the sea-ice now prese nted 
a perfect chaos of pressure ridges cross- 
ing and crisscrossing in all directions. 
Such a condition must result from one of 
the following causes: proxim ty to land, 
strong currents, or passage over shoal 
ground. I am inclined to attribute this 
to the latter. That we were not near 
land was evident. That there was not a 
strong current is shown by the fact that 
a pemmican hatchet was lowered by a 
strong thread to a depth of one hundred 
and fifty fathoms, remaining perfectly 
plumb throughout the whole process. 
Two days’ work through such ice would 
net possibly eight or ten miles, breaking 
sledges, wearing out dogs, and reducing 
supplies to the limit. To really test it, 
on the ninth day we went forward for 
about six miles. The ice was all that it 
appeared to be and worse. 
It was late in the year; w 
than thirty leads behind us; 
was due on May oth; we had more than 
covered our distance. ‘To-morrow we 
would go back. Our dreams of the last 
four years were merely dreams; 


e had more 
a full moon 


oul 


hopes had ended in bitter disappoint- 
ment. 
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If we were fortunate enough now to be 
favored with good weather, we could 
double-march back on our trail, sleep in 
the same igloos, and make the land in 
four marches. Anxious eyes were turned 
toward the horizon before going in for 
the night. Blowing from the southwest 
and drifting, was the report in the morn- 
ing. Then our day would be a hard one. 
Could the Eskimos possib lv pick up the 
trail? As we dashed out of camp headed 
for home, now and then I caught a 
glimpse of the faint traces of the out- 
ward-bound sledges. Arriving on the 
banks of the first lead, I inquired of 
Ee-took-ah-shoo, who had been leading, 
if he had kept to the trail. To my aston- 
ishment he replied that he had lost it 
a few minutes from camp at least three 
miles inthe rear. In their characteristic. 
happy-go-lucky way they had headed 
across country. Would they have done 
so had they been alone or had we been 
without a compass, for which they have 
great respect? | tried to conceal my 
irritation at this unfortunate occurrence 
at the very start of our retreat. The 
trail must be found and found at once, 
as every minute of drift was tending to 
conceal it. Pee-ah-wah-to went to the 
east, and Ee-took-ah-shoo to the west, 
closely examining the banks of the lead 
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in thirty minutes they 
were back, failing to find any traces 
whatever. It must be found; if lost 
now it was lost for ever. Now Pee-ah- 
W ah- to went west, Green and | east on 
opposite banks; not the faintest indica- 
tion of a trail anywhere. Again we 
met at the sledges and talked it over. 
Pee - ah -wah-to 
thought it must 
be farto the east; 
Fe-took-ah-shoo 
grinned and said 
he didn’t know. 
Upon my telling 
them again that 
it must be found 
or we should go 
back tocamp and 
pick it up there, 
Pee - ah-wah-to 
started again 
east and Ee- 
took-ah-shoo to- 
ward home. As 
the latter disap- 
peare d in the 
flying snow I 
thought to my- 
self, *That’s the 
last we shall 

of him for 
time.” Green 

and I kicked our 

toes and took refuge in 
trying to be cheerful. 

In about an hour my dogs jumped to 
their feet all attention, looking toward 
the south. Far off in the distance above 
the sound of wind and drifting snow a 
faint yell was heard. It was some min- 
utes before we could detect the little, 
short body of Ee-took-ah-shoo dimly 
outlined through the drift, waving both 
arms for us to come on. Pee-ah- wah- to 
recalled, we were soon following our old 
trail, which reappeared at various inter- 
vals. 

That day’s work by those Eskimos ‘a 
keeping to the trail in a blinding snow- 
storm was nothing short of marvelous. 
With a feeling of relief we saw the black 
hole in the front of No. 7 igloo; we were 
content with a single march under such 
conditions. 

We were up at three-fifteen on the 
morning of the 26th to greet a glorious 
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day for the long march from igloo No. 7 
to No. 5. We stopped at No. 6 for 
hot tea, biscuit, and pemmican, not for- 
getting the dogs, which received one 
pound of pemmican each and two hours’ 
rest. The 27th, on which day we 
marched from igloo No. 5 to No. 3, offered 
the same perfect weather and perfect 
going, all leads 
being frozen. 
Throughout the 
day the mirage 
of the sea ice, re- 
semb ling in eve ry 
particular an im- 
mense land, 
seemed to be 
mocking us. It 
seemed so near 
and so easily at- 
tainable if we 
would only turn 
back. 

Our dogs re- 
ceived two 
pounds of pem- 
mican a day 
throughout the 
retreat, which is 
ordinarily a dou- 
ble ration. They 
were frightfully 
thin, and needed 
every ounce of it. 
Thus far they were doing remarkably 
well considering that they we re all weak 
from dysentery, some staggering in the 
traces and not pulling a pound. Twice 
I slipped faithful old “* Sipsoo,” who was 
slowly pulling his heart out, hoping that 
he would lie down and rest and come on 
later into camp. As we started along 
without him, he lifted his head, gave 
me an appealing look as if to say, “‘ Don’t 
you want me any longer? In a few 
minutes he had trotted by and was at 
his old place in the team pretending to 
pull. 

As No. 1 and No. 2 igloos were prac- 
tically together because of being held 
up by open water, we decided to try for 
the nearest point of land from No. 3, so 
headed for Cape Thomas Hubbard. 
When within a mile of land a cairn could 
be seen on the summit of a low, project- 
ing point to the southward of us. As 
Peary was the only man who had ever 
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been here, we knew it was his, described 
by him as being on the “low foreshore” 
beneath the cape. Although we had 
walked now for about thirty miles, I felt 
that we must take advantage of the 
good weather by ascending the hill to 
secure Peary’s record. No one knows 
what the morrow will bring in the Arctic. 
That walk will 


be remembered 


very spot he saw what resembled land 
The day was exceptionally clear, not 
a cloud or a trace of mist; if land could 
ever be seen, it could be now. Yes, there 
it was! It could even be seen without a 
glass extending from southwest true to 
north-northeast. Our powerful glasses, 
however, brought out more clearly the 

dark background 

in contrast with 





for some time to 
come. The Ad- 
miral wanted the 
man who secured 
that record to 
work for it, and 
we did, every 
step breaking 
through a heavy 
crust right to the 
very top. There 
are three sum- 
mits to the cape, 
situated at differ- 
ent heights. The 
first we passed 
expect in g the 
record to be on 
the second. To 
our disappoint- 
ment, there was 
r o sign of a cairn. 
Could it be pos- 





sible that Peary : VE ——— 


climbed that 
next high hill 
after walking 
from Cape Sher- 
idan, a distance of four hundred miles? 
Wearily we pulled ourselves together 
and started down into the hollow which 
divided the two hills. There was as 
usual the ever-succeeding crest, but 
finally the last was mounted, revealing 
outlined against the blue sky a large, 
well-built cairn enveloped in a blanket of 
snow. A short stick was found project- 
ing from the top, at the base of which 
was a cocoa- -tin containing a piece of 
the American flag and a verv brief 
record, “Peary, June 28, 1906.” We 
replaced this with a small silk flag and a 
record, also a duplicate of the Peary 
record. 

Eagerly we now turned to an exami- 
nation of the Polar Sea. At this spot 
Peary stood in June, 1906, and from this 
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the white, the 
whole resembling 
hills, valleys, and 
snow - capped 
peaks to such a 
degree that, had 
we not been out 
there for one hun- 
dred and fifty 
miles, we would 
have staked our 
livesuponit. Our 
judgment then 
as now is that 
this was a mirage 
or loom of the 
sea ice. That 
there is land 
west of Axel 
Heiberg Land, 
not northwest. as 
some scientists 
would have us 
believe, I have 
AT PEARY’S no doubt. I 
would limit the 
eastern edge of 
this land to 120° 
west longitude and the northern edge 
to 82° north latitude for the follow- 
ing reasons: Our nine days’ travel out 
from Cape Thomas Hubbard was over 
ice which had not been subjected to 
great pressure, evidence that it was 
protected by some great body of land to 
the west against the tremendous fields of 
ice driven on by the Arctic current, 
which has its inception north of Bering 
Strait and Wrangel Land, across the 
pole, and down the eastern rng of 
Greenland. At our farthest north, 

all was suddenly changed. The ‘an 
level fields ended in a sharp line going 
east and west; beyond this line there 
was the roughest kind of ice, which had 
evidently been pushed around the north- 
ern point of this unknown land over 
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IN SEARCH OF 


shoal ground extending toward the 
north. Therefore | would limit the 
northern edge of this land to 82°. 

We were so tired upon arriving at the 
igloo that we decided not to try for the 
second record on the point until morn- 
ing. Three days’ food now remained 
upon our sledges. I decided to send 
Green and Pee-ah-wah-to to survey and 
explore the unknown coast-line of Axel 
Heiberg Land, while Ee-took-ah-shoo 
and I ran to Cape Colgate to secure the 
farthest-north record of Sverdrup. 

The sky had an ominous appearance 
in the morning; the long-delayed storm 
was certainly coming. It was now blow- 
ing and drifting. A two or three days’ 
delay here, consuming what little food 
we did have, would be fatal to our plans. 
We must move and move at once. Tell- 
ing Green to proceed down the coast two 
marches and back in one, Ee-took-ah- 
shoo and I headed north for the dugout, 
calling back, “‘Good-by, Pee-ah-wah- 
to.” Above the sound of drifting snow 
I heard his faint reply in broken English 
and saw him turn toward the south. 

In an hour we realized that there were 
more comfortable places in the world 


than the northern shore of Axel Heiberg 


Land in a blizzard. Unable to see for 
swirling snow, and at times fighting for 
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breath, we groped our way along under 
the cliffs toward a shelter. Was it pos- 
sible for Ee-took-ah-shoo to find the old 
igloo this side of the dugout? Repeat- 
edly the violence of the wind was such 
that our dogs could not move an inch. 
With faces protected from the icy blast 
by burying them in our sleeping-robes 
on top of the sledges, we slowly pushed 
our way from point to point. Long 
after | thought we had passed the igloo 
and were well on our way to the dugout, 
a yell from the native announced that 
he had stumbled upon it. 

The roof had fallen and it was full of 
snow, but it was still a home, as any hole 
would have been under such conditions. 
By vigorous use of feet and hands 
it was soon cleared out, our grass-bags 
were crammed into the door opening, 
the blue-flame lit, and the storm was 
over as far as we were concerned. 

By morning the roof had fallen so low 
that it was almost resting upon our 
bodies as we lay on the bed platform. 
Frequent visits to the peep-hole brought 
forth the same reply from Ee-took-ah- 
shoo — “‘Impossible.” Our food was 
nearly gone; our dogs had not-been fed 
for two days; if there was the slightest 
chance of our making the dugout ten 
miles to the south, we would try it. For 
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hours and hours we lay listening to that 
distant roar of wind and driving snow 
until | could stand it no longer. “Let’s 
try it,” I suggested to Ee-took-ah-shoo, 
who grinned and replied, “Yes, let’s 
try it.” As we lashed down the clothes 
komatik-bags to the sledge, the dogs, 
like white mounds in the drift, arose, 
shook off their snowy covering, blinked 
through eyes half filled with snow as if 
to say, “Where do you think you are 
going now?” 

Out of clefts, gullies, and valleys the 
wind dropped down upon us with the 
force of an avalanche. The flying snow 
eddied and whirled and wrapped us in a 
white mantle until dogs and men seemed 
as white specters. Within five miles of 
our dugout the wind suddenly changed; 
it was now at our backs, blowing us 
along at a rattling pace around the 
point and down the straight shore. As 
we stopped to untangle traces a white 
wolf came bounding up to within twenty 
yards. My king dog was nearly frantic 
with excitement. With a leap he 
snapped the trace. Having read of these 
powerful wolves tearing Eskimo dogs 
to pieces, for the moment I had fears for 
the safety of my best dog. They were 
groundless. The wolf was terrified and 
took to his heels. Within a few minutes 
the dog had overtaken him, took one 
smell, dropped his tail between his 
legs, and came trotting slowly back 
wearing a most shamefaced expression. 
“To think that a dog of my age would 
have mistaken a wolf for a bear!” was 
written all over him. 

The wolf at this sudden turn of events 
gained courage and followed the dog 
back. Ee-took-ah-shoo’s face was a 
study. His habitual smile had disap- 
peared. You would have thought he 
had lost his mother as he sat there la- 
menting the fact that we had no rifle. 
His hope now was to coax him down to 
the dugout, where we had left a large 
part of our equipment previous to our 
departure for the sea ice. 

With increasing interest we watched 
him trot off the miles close behind us. 
In about an hour we were in sight of the 
cliff, and the wolf still coming. Ee-took- 
ah-shoo was so nervous | was afraid he 
would blow up. Arriving at the snow- 
bank, his little, short legs looked like the 


spokes of a revolving wheel as he jumped 
from the sledge and ran for the black 
hole. The wolf had now stopped and 
was lurking behind the rough ice of the 
ice-foot. In a few minutes he had dis- 
appeared entirely. Wise old owl! 

flere | determined to wait until the 
weather had cleared and the dogs had 
gained strength, which would only come 
by feeding them fresh meat. To pound 
them over to Cape Colgate in their pres- 
ent weakened condition simply to secure 
a record would be a crime. They had 
already covered seven hundred and 
twenty-five miles in fifty days—good, 
honest work; they should rest for a few 
days at least. 

Ee-took-ah-shoo realized the neces- 
sity for meat, and, although it was still 
blowing hard, he started back among the 
hills at once. In ten hours he was back 
with two caribou. 

May 2d and 3d were typical of the 
cape—strong winds and drifting snows. 
On the morning of the 4th I began to 
worry over the continued absence of 
Green and Pee-ah-wah-to. Six days had 
elapsed, and I had given them only three 
days’ food. Where could they be and 
what could have happened? So con- 
stantly did | watch that point to the 
north throughout the day that the pic- 
ture is still in my mind—the broken ice, 
the sloping shore, the high bluff, the 
white hill. Late in the afternoon a black 
dot on the horizon was seen—something 
was coming. As the dot approached and 
the distance in the rear widened I could 
contain myself no longer; the sledge 
coming must be Pee-ah-wah-to’s. Where 
was Green? 

I ran along the ice-foot to meet the 
sledge. Yes, they were Pee-ah-wah-to’s 
dogs. As the question ‘‘ Where’s Green?” 
was about to burst from my lips the 
driver, whose eyes were covered with 
large metal glasses, seemed to turn sud- 
denly into a strange likeness of Green. 
He looked as if he had risen from the 
grave. “This is all there is left of your 
southern division,” he said. 

“What do you mean—Pee-ah-wah-to 
dead? Your dogs and sledge gone?” | 
inquired. 


“Yes, Pee-ah-wah-to is dead; his 
dogs were buried alive, his sledge is 
under the snow forty miles away.” 
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BY OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR 


aR HAT charming == and 
“Uy impe rturbable — egoist, 


Dia (T%) Carola Bishop, did, in 
<i T Sy) spite of herself, betray 
é 3 a few nerves as she put 
eer ea!) to me her not entirely 
1 SUUIS 5 direct questions in re- 
g vard to the Clydes on the night before 
she went to visit them. It wasn’t that 
she was stirred by the lightest intima- 
tion of that mysterious experience that 
lay in wait for her; one couldn’t credit 
Carola with premonitions. It was pos- 
sible impressions of my own that, after 
her long absence, she was uneasily trying 
to elicit. 

“Fanny’s always been faithful about 
writing,” she stated, without effusion, 
‘but, after all, the things one would like 
to know are those that letters don’t 
communicate—or that Fanny’s letters 
don’t.” 

I affected not to understand. “Oh, 
well, you know that they have four 
children, and an apple orchard, and a 
lot of animals, and a motor-of-all-work 
that meets you at the station, and 
Austin has to take his breakfast at seven 
o'clock in order to get to town. Doesn’t 
that tell you anything? It’s an unmiti- 
gatedly domestic atmosphere.” 

Carola contrived an air of disinter- 
ested consideration. ‘I wonder,” was 
all that she said. 

I believed I knew what she wondered. 
But strong as my affection was, I didn’t 
feel inclined to tell her. One can’t bring 
oneself to strip a garment from the 
timid, shivering shoulders of a woman 
like Fanny Clyde only to add it to an- 
other woman’s serene opulence. For 
Carola, in spite of her having declined 
so many gifts from life, did suggest 
opulence, while Fanny—well, everybody 
knew she had received her allotment 


oy 


from fortune merely in the character of 


a substitute—Carola’s substitute, in 
point of fact. 
“1 should like to think—”’ Carcla 


began again, then checked herself. | 
should have liked her to finish her difh- 
cult sentence. But I forbore to ask her 
what an honest and _ high - minded 
woman, in such a situation—and Carola 
was honest and high-minded—does “like 
to think.”” Would she prefer to know 
that she is merely an agreeable and un- 
disturbing memory to her friend’s con- 
tented husband, or that her own flame, 
after all unquenchable, still burns in the 
lamp of the other woman’s inadequacy? 
I knew that Carola wasn’t pressing me 
to give her the latter assurance, yet I 
could not be sure that in her sublimely 
assured way she wasn’t taking it for 
granted. 

So I said nothing, and for a few mo- 
ments we were silent, the image of 
Austin Clyde very present between us. 
Then Carola gave me one of those child- 
like smiles that so misled her admirers. 

“Do you know what I’m really in 
search of, in this excursion,” she lightly 
inquired. “It’s my alternative ego, if 
you don’t mind that sort of jargon 
the self-I-might-have-been.” 

In Carola this wasn’t an infraction of 
taste. It was merely a healthy sign of 
her egoism. And it was sincere. An- 
other woman might have pretended an 
extravagant interest in—well, in _re- 
encountering little Fanny Atherton. 
Carola didn’t pretend. 

“Oh, of course there are ever so many 
selves I might have been,” she went on, 
hastily. ‘But they’ve eluded me, most- 
ly. I can’t even imagine them. Now 
here is one I can recapture.” 

“Too paradoxical,” I commented. 
“The kind of thing one does at one’s 
peril.” 

‘I hope you don’t misunderstand me,” 
she said, with an accent of reproach. 
“Shall we go up-stairs?”’ 

I didn’t, of course, misunderstand her 
in the sense she meant. For I knew well 
enough that this calm, unharassed crea- 
ture’s curiosities were always intellectual 
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rather than emotional. Indeed, it seems 
to me now that up to the point of which 
I write, at which so strange a thing 
befell her, Carola Bishop had always 
enjoyed a mysterious, an almost magical 
immunity to the mischances and the 
wounds of life. The wind of destiny had 
never made her its ignoble sport. Her 
mere possession of a comfortable income 
is far from sufficiently accounting for the 
extent to which she was able to control 
the conditions of her life. Impartially 
devoted to the arts—and almost as im- 
partially to the “causes” of her period— 

it had been her habit to move in leisurely 
fashion about the world, thus imperson- 
ally beguiling her progress. In half a 
dozen cities she had her friends, her 
clubs, her agreeable if never really poig- 
nant interests. She had never been 
bored or disappointed in her life. Pos- 
sibly it was a vague fear of being one or 
the other that had led her, at a certain 
critical period, to resist the very great 
attraction that Austin Clyde, whom we 
all regarded as so pre-eminently desi- 
rable, had no doubt had for her. Her 
true reason for running away from Aus- 
tin when their love-affair was at its 
height—for forcing him to content him- 
self with little Fanny Atherton—I had 
never tried to know. The episode had 
left me too utterly exasperated. Indeed, 
it was years since I had last seen her, as 
she had in the mean time chosen to live 
in Europe, always elaborately confining 
her life within her own personal atmos- 
phere—a course that she might have 
pursued until the end of time if it hadn’t 
been for that outwardly simple incident 
of crossing the Clydes’ threshold. 


She crossed it, as it happened, in the 
company of Austin himself, with whom, 


by his own insistent arrangement, she 
had made the afternoon railroad journey 
out from town. I learned of this— 
together with all that followed—from 
the profoundly altered Carola who two 
weeks later came back to me. It had 
been curiously agitating, she admitted, 
that brief journey. Strange Carola, to 
be experiencing, at this point in her life, 
her first irresistible agitation! It wasn’t, 
of course, because of any definite thing 
that the irreproachable Austin said to 
her. But somehow, ingenuously, and 


- to introduce her name that 
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quite without intention, he made he: 
aware that he remembered everything 
and intimately. Nothing had grown in 
the least decently dim to him. This was 
unmistakably conveyed as he talked to 
her with his always charming enthusi- 
asm, of the Connecticut landscape, of 
his life in the country, of his children. 

The children, he explained to her, 
were all Clydes—the oldest especially. 

“That’s Nicholas,” Carola said. “Is 
he still so astonishingly like you?” 

“I’m afraid he is, poor little chap,” 
Austin agreed; “that is, in the matter 
of looks. But you know he’s never been 
robust—and the Clydes are all iron- 
clads. We're rather uneasy about him, 
to tell the truth.” 

Austin got no nearer to speaking of 
Fanny than this use of the plural pro- 
noun, and it proved so stupidly awkward 
Carola al- 
most lost hold of the fact that it was to 
Fanny’s home they were going. It was 
rather late on the cold, dark winter 
afternoon when they arrived, and, oddly 
enough, Fanny wasn’t there, after all. 
At least she neither met them at the 
door nor awaited them inside. So they 
came together, rather quietly, perhaps 
not perfectly at their ease, she and 
Austin, into the dimly lighted hall; and 
not until they were well inside did she 
perceive at the opposite end three young 
children, the youngest almost a bal» y— 
dark, vivid little things, with very bright 
brown eyes. Their flushed cheeks and 
parted lips told of a suddenly subdued 
boisterousness, yet they didn’t come 
forward until their father bade them. 
They simply stood, a silent, intelligent, 
by no means unfriendly group of mid- 
gets, staring at the stranger. 

Carola wasn’t an imaginative woman. 
And she had never been able, living her 
comfortable, self-concerned life in an- 
other continent, to evoke this very 
definite atmosphere that now, in the 
first moment of her entering Austin’s 
house, so powerfully aroused her long- 
stagnant emotions, so almost smothered 
her. Only the night before she had 
been fantastically curious about the self 
she might have been. Well, here all 
about her, in Austin’s house, in the 
bright, flushed faces of Austin’s children, 
in the distinguished figure of Austin 
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WE ‘BELONG,’ DONT WE?” HE SAID TO HER WITH AUSTIN'S SMILE 
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himself, stood written the uncompro- 
mising answer to her questionings. She 
had an instant of thrilling, abundant 
realization. Ah, this is what it would 
have been like—that other life, that 
other self! Radiant, she stretched out 
her hands to the stubborn infant sprites 
who continued unresponsive even when 
their father gently called them. 

A maid came down-stairs, said some- 
thing in a low voice to Austin, then 
passed on. He turned to Carola. 

“Fanny won’t be down immediately,” 
he explained. ‘“‘She’s with Nicky—he’s 
not well. We’ll have our tea without 
waiting for her.” And as Carola en- 
tered the wide, fire-lighted room, he 
added, almost fretfully, “‘But she 
oughtn’t to stay with him.” 

“Oh, but my coming mustn’t alter 
things 

“That wasn’t what I was thinking of. 
Sit here, please, Carola, if you don’t 
mind pouring tea.” He hesitated a mo- 
ment, then yielded to a kind of raw, 
masculine candor. ‘“‘Nicky’s not like 
most children. Having his mother 
about doesn’t often happen to be the 
thing he wants. He’s rather precocious- 
ly emancipated.” 

“Emancipated—at seven!’ Carola 
burst out in amazement. 

Austin flushed. “It’s odd, of course,” 
he explained, hurriedly. ‘ But he’s al- 
ways been like this. I told you he’s not 
strong. Come, Fuzzy, and tell us about 
your goats.” 

The three little creatures had been 
gazing silently at the new guest for five 
minutes. Now, with a mysterious una- 
nimity, almost as inexplicable as the 
concerted flights of birds, their shyness 
suddenly and completely gave way. 
With no graduated interval, they swung 
in an instant from rigid reserve to tu- 
multuous confidence. And when, half 
an hour later, Fanny Clyde, having 
softly come down-stairs, paused unas- 
suredly at the door of the room, it was a 
group of curious completeness that met 
her eye. Indeed, there was almost a 
tinge of embarrassment in her “Dear 
Carola! That I shouldn’t have been 
here to welcome you!” 

“Your babies have attended to all 
that,” laughed Carola; and the two 
women embraced each other. “How 
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lovely they are! But it’s Nicholas we’ve 
been waiting to hear about—”’ 

“He’s asleep,” said Nicholas’s mother. 
“Tt’s really not so much Nicky as the 
nurse I’ve been watching—” 

“The nurse!” broke in Austin. 

“The doctor thought it better, for a 
few days,” Fanny explained. “I don’t 
believe Nicky is seriously ill, but at 
least he’s very much exhausted from 
lack of sleep. So as he seemed on the 
point of falling into a doze when you 
came, I wanted to make sure the nurse 
didn’t disturb him. She came only this 
afternoon. . . . Don’t worry, Austin, 
really. It’s just the same old story.” 
And Fanny Clyde turned an oddly 
strained face to her husband. 

“If he wakes, I suppose he might be 
seen for a moment before dinner?” 
Austin inquired. ‘“‘ You see, Carola most 
particularly wants a look at him.” 

“Oh, by all means! I'll take her up.” 

“Why—you must be tired,” fumbled 
Austin. He was always an awkward 
diplomatist. “And Eleanor and Fuzzy 
have an endless narrative they’ve been 
waiting to rehearse to you.. Perhaps 
I’d better go with her.” 

His wife flushed with understanding, 
and gathered her babies about her with 
an air almost of self-defense. But she 
conceded the point with prompt, prac- 
tised docility. 

So it was, after all, under Austin’s eager 
escort that Carola, when the nurse re- 
ported that Nicholas had wakened, 
went up-stairs to the little boy’s room 
on the top floor. It was at the moment 
an unnaturally orderly and quiet room, 
and in spite of themselves it was with 
a suggestion of sick-room constraint 
that they entered. But the straight- 
gazing brown eyes of the boy in bed 
Austin’s eyes, wonderfully, incredibly 
set in the face of another Austin 
seemed to rebuke his elder’s timid soft- 
footedness. 

“Tt’s taken you a long time to come,” 
he remarked in a clear voice. 

Austin leaped to the bedside, protest- 
ing. “‘Why, Nicky, you were asleep 
when I came home! I cou/dn’t come up 
before!” 

“TI didn’t mean you, dad,” said the 
child, with great composure; and then, 
looking toward the hesitant Carola, 
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“Come here, won’t you?” It was al- 
most like the summons of an imperious 
lover for a timid girl. . 

“You don’t know who I am,” Carola 
challenged him. - 

The boy seemed suddenly tortured 
with the effort of recollection. “I can’t 

Tcan’t— Oh, dad, what is hername?” 

““Why—her name is Carola!”’ Austin, 
in his surprise, almost stammered. 

“Carola,” the child repeated, delight- 
ad. “Carola” —as if the name had a 
tremendous yet familiar significance. 
He stretched out a small brown hand, 
fashioned with pitiful delicacy, yet 
roughened with outdoor play, and seized 
hers caressingly. “Sit here,” he said, 
indicating the bedside. ‘“‘And you'll 
stay now, won’t you—always?” He 
looked at her unsmilingly as he made 
his earnest demands. Or rather, it was 
as though Austin were looking at her 
through the child’s eyes. It seemed to 
Carola that she could not meet that look 
just then. She bent and kissed the 
small, dark face whose very outline was 
so eloquent. 

“To-morrow, Nicholas,” she said, 
we'll have a talk, if they let me come 
up. But I mustn’t stay longer now.” 
And she almost fled from the room, 
Austin following her. 

Outside, for an instant, the two ex- 
changed looks of profound inquiry, 
dumbly asking what strange thing had 
happened, what intimate marvel had 
been revealed, in the room they had just 
left. But neither seemed able to frame 
an explicit question. So they faltered 
an unintelligible word or two—and 
parted hurriedly. 

Half an hour later they were sitting 
at dinner, discussing every-day concerns 
in smoothly conventional fashion—that 
poignant and disturbing impression of 
the child up-stairs inescapably haunting 
them. Carola and Austin, withheld by 
an unformulated reluctance, had not in 
the mean time exchanged a word about 
Nicholas. And Carola was probably 
never less her confident and radiant self. 
If Austin was the least self-conscious of 
the three, it was because he did not guess 
or perhaps care how significantly the 
burden of his speech was, “Carola 
thinks” and “Carola says.” Nothing 
had warned him to disguise his ingenu- 


“é 


ous satisfaction in this woman’s cher 
ished presence; it suffused the atmos- 
here. 

To Carola, who quite failed in oppos 
ing the drift of the talk, it was plaine: 
every moment that she was, howeve: 
innocently, a usurper in the household 
the thing was even written, she could 
see, in Fanny’s face. So far, the twx 
women had gotten only as far as incon- 
sequent superficialities; they had fal- 
tered ineptly at the edge of recovering 
their old intimacy. In earlier days 
Fanny had been, if an unimportant, yet 
certainly a cheerful and reassuring per- 
son. Now, in her own home, secure, 
one would have thought, in an almost 
tangible happiness, she seemed a badly 
frightened woman, valiantly trying to 
control her fear. Carola, looking across 
the exuberant pink tulips at that small 
white face, found herself still obsessed 
by her notion of the night before, sinc: 
then so startlingly developed; and she 
compassionately wondered if poor Fan- 
ny, in the few scant, hurried hours that 
had passed since her own arrival, had 
shared her revelation—had perceived 
what manner of woman she, Carola, had 
by a mere chance failed of becoming. 
For it was useless to pretend that she, 
the stranger, had the place of a visito1 
in that house. By no will of her own, 
but by virtue of Austin’s profound hom- 
age, of Fanny’s intuitive apprehensions, 
of her own suddenly established and 
mysteriously complete relation with lit- 
tle Nicholas, she was already its domi- 
nant figure. And poor, good Fanny, 
who had so loved and spent and striven, 
what was she but the compliant creature 
who had borne Carola’s children for her? 
For Carola’s children would have been 
like these; her first flash of vision had 
told her that much. What was there 
of Fanny Atherton in them, those lusty 
little Clydes? Oh, Fanny had their 
affection, of course; and still, there was 
Nicholas, whom his mother surely did 
not love the least, yet who, with inex- 
plicable cruelty, had resisted her. 

They had barely arrived at dessert 
when a maid entered the room with a 
message for Fanny, entirely audible to 
the others. The nurse had sent word 
that Master Nicholas insisted on seeing 
Miss Bishop again that night, and would 
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she be kind enough to come up-stairs 
when she had finished dinner? 

With a wanly distorted face Fanny 
repeate d the sentences. 

Austin did not wait for Carola’s re- 
sponse. “Say that Miss Bishop will 
come,” he directed the girl. “You will, 
of course, Carola?” 

But it proved this time to be more 
than a matter of looking in upon Nicho- 
las, of repeating her good-night to him. 
Quite without petulance the child con- 
tinued exigent on the one point of 
Carola’s remaining in the room. And 
the doctor, who arrived shortly, ex- 
plained to Austin that in the boy’s con- 
dition it would be well for him to have 
any calming influence that was avail- 
able. In fact, since Miss Bishop was 
doubtless an old friend, perhaps she 
wouldn’t object to humoring Nicholas 
and spending the night on the nurse’s 
cot in his room. One had to try these 
experiments in the case of delicately 
constituted children. 

Nicky himself lay quiet, saying almost 
nothing until all the arrangements were 
made, the others were gone, and Carola 
had seated herself at the opposite end 
of the room by a shaded candle. 

“Oh, that won’t do!’ he then ob- 
jected. ‘‘Come here until I go to sleep.” 
And as she walked rather slowly toward 
him, “You don’t mind, do you?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Because—isn’t it me you came 
here to see?” 

“T think it must be, Nicky,” Carola 
agreed, mystified. The temptation to 
question him was almost too great to 
resist. Yet one mustn’t harass a sick 
child with a high temperature. She sat 
quietly by the bedside, trying to stifle 
her sense of wonder and mystery. After 
a little he gave her hand an impulsive 
pressure. ““We ‘belong,’ don’t we?” 
he said to her, with Austin’s smile; 
and half an hour later he was asleep. 
Carola, however, remained vigilant 
throughout the night; she found it sweet 
and satisfying that she alone was guard- 
ing the sick child’s safety. And she 
believed that in any case she would 
not have slept, teased and stimulated as 
she was by a blur of violent and half- 
understood impressions. 

In the morning, when the nurse had 
resumed her post, breakfast was sent to 
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Carola in her own room. She was ab- 
surdly glad of the solitude, and pre- 
tended a fatigue she did not feel in 
order to remain alone for a precious in- 
terval afterward. Never before in her 
life had she looked back on so strange, 
so disturbing a yesterday! Later, de- 
ciding that the day had, after all, to be 
faced, she dressed and started down- 
stairs in order to go out for a walk. At 
least Austin wasn’t to be encountered 
until night; and little Nicholas had been 
told that she was resting. Passing by 
Fanny’s room at the head of the stairs, 
she hesitated at the open door, perceiv- 
ing no one within, and conscious of a 
distinct hope that the room was empty. 

“Oh, Carola—won’t you come in?” 
an uncertain voice called. So Fanny 
was there, after all. Carola entered. 

It was not yet noon. The rather 
chilly, sparsely furnished room, — 
light-gray walls and no sunlight, had : 
hard, bleak morning quality -racksnoal 
ing even to casual intercourse, and high- 
ly unfavorable to any intimate ap- 
proach. Carola, who had the habit of 
rose-colored cushions—she was perhaps 
a bit of a Philistine in the matter of 
luxury—looked about her uneasily. Yet 
face to face with one’s excellent friend 
of many years one couldn’t confess dis- 
comfiture at the mere scene. 

Fanny’s greeting was meager. “I 
want to talk to you, € Carola. I’ve been 
waiting for you. 

If Carola was ill at ease, unprepared 
for the serious talk that this presaged, 
her hostess gave evidence of having 
carefully anticipated the encounter. 
Indeed, her directness of intention was so 
plain that Carola felt for a moment a 
kind of terror. After all, this was Fan- 
ny’s own ground, poor girl. Suppose 
she should be on the point of expelling 
the intruder, the usurper? 

The two women seated themselves, 
facing each other on straight, narrow 
chairs. Carola noticed that the grate 
fire was laid, but not lighted; and found 
something irritating in the extreme 
crispness of the unmitigated white mus- 
lin curtains. Fanny, intense and con- 
centrated, indulged in no preamble. 

“T want to ask something of you,” 
she began, in a fluttering voice that had 
evide. tly to be controlled by determined 
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effort. “You came to us for a few days 
only. Won’t you stay longer? It’s for 
Nicholas that I’m asking it. He’s so ill, 
poor little fellow, and he’s been ill so 
often—and there’s so little that I can 
do for him—ever. He doesn’t ever need 
me, you see—we’re not like that. But 
he likes you so much—and wants you 
so hard—and the doctor says it would 
be so good for him to have you—and you 
will stay, won’t you?” 

It hadn’t been easy for Fanny to force 
herself to ask a thing like this, to sup- 
press her own jealous, thwarted affec- 
tion, and for Nicky’s own sake to beg the 
outsider with her magic ways to come 
still closer to him—to enchant him fur- 
ther. Even Carola could see how far 
from easy it was. The look in Fanny’s 
face gave her a strange ache of sympa- 
thy, and, dreading the emphasis of a 
moment’s silence, she gave a quick, un- 
considered assent to her friend’s appeal. 
Then, as she caught an expression of 
relief, “‘ But I don’t know why Nicholas 
should want me,” she couldn’t help add- 
ing, with a frank look of wonder. 

Then Fanny’s sharp glance made her 
feel as though she had said something 
rather unnecessary and absurd. For if 
she didn’t know, it seemed that Fanny 
did know. And if it was a thing you 
couldn’t put in words, it was also a thing 
you couldn’t with any delicacy refer 
OR... %& 

Indeed, as Carola stumbled a bit-with 
this part of her story, I couldn’t help 
wondering what shape it would all have 
taken if one could have heard it from 
Fanny herself—sensitive, self-conscious, 
personally ineffectual woman. But 
there wasn’t a human being to whom 
Fanny could have told it. To whom 
could she have confessed that she had 
always dreaded this very visit of 
Carola’s, ever since her own sudden un- 
expected marriage to the man she idol- 
ized—or that, shielding herself behind 
those punctilious, circumstantial letters 
of which Carola half indifferently com- 
plained, she had feared always a nearer 
intercourse? For years ago, at the very 
beginning, she must have learned that 
she hadn’t in the least degree eclipsed 
Carola with Austin. To him Carola was 
supreme, unique—the kind of being one 
didn’t compare with other women, even 
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with the one who happened to be one’s 
wife. No; it was patent, of course, 
that whatever his feeling for this para- 
gon had been, his entirely loyal and 
loving marriage to her, Fanny, hadn’t 
in the least altered it. 

At all events, if these were the 
thoughts that passed through her mind 
as the two women sat there, it was no 
wonder that Fanny, who had once 
adored Carola, should look now as if sh« 
were merely trying desperately hard not 
to hate her. 

But Carola, facing this look, made in 
turn her own proposal. The doctor had 
told her that Nicholas was merely suf- 
fering from malnutrition. ‘The sick- 
room situation seemed, therefore, easily 
within her grasp. 

“Since I’m to stay, then,” she said, 
“let me feel I’m to be really useful. 
Send your nurse away and let me take 
her place. You know very well that 
I’m quite competent—unless, of course, 
Nicky should be worse. I'll guard him 
day and night, and keep the babies out 
of the room, and tell him stories when 
he’s able to listen, and, in short, take 
all the responsibility. Of course that 
will mean not seeing very much of the 
rest of you—not really being a visitor 
any longer. But I beg that you'll let 
me do it.” 

To Fanny this may well have sounded 
like a witch’s bargain. It was almost as 
if Carola were saying, “Concede me the 
single one of your dear ones that I’ve 
already put under a spell, and I’ll agree 
to let the rest of the household go free.” 

But she made no comment, no con- 
ventional protest, other than to say that 
the matter would have to be decided 
by the doctor, who was due shortly. 
And inasmuch as this authority, who 
had already made his estimate of Carola, 
offered no objection, the matter was 
settled before Austin came home in the 
afternoon—offering, of course, his own 
prompt, enthusiastic indorsement. 

In the days that followed Carola kept 
strictly to her own first notion of an 
extreme isolation—having her meals 
served in the sick-room, taking hurried, 
lonely walks, firmly abridging the fam- 
ily’s visits to the sick boy. The two 
lived almost within the restrictions of a 
quarantine. Nicholas declined to be- 
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lieve that this was not contrived for his 
pleasure, and it became his continual 
pastime to exaggerate their separate- 
ness, his and Carola’s, and to dramatize 
it—pretending that the rest of the world 
was cut off altogether, and that they 
two must depend entirely on each other's 
resources, material and intellectual, with 
especial reference to a knowledge of 
imaginative literature. Carola’s real 
motive was, I am sure, that of playing 
fair—of tampering as little as possible 
with the possessions of Fanny Clyde. 
This, too, although I am sure she was 
able to foresee almost from the beginning 
the danger that would result to herself 
from this isolation with little Nicholas 
the danger, | mean, of her becoming the 
entirely differeat woman that I found 
her when she came back to me. 

That lifelong complacent serenity of 
Carola Bishop’s could resist a great deal. 
No speculations or desires of her own 
had ever disturbed it. It had resisted 
the casual encounters of life, in which 
most of us become repeatedly entangled. 
It had even resisted Austin Clyde, and at 
the time when she was most in love with 
him, however much, in Carola’s case, 
that may have meant. But it didn’t 
resist little Nicholas, and the positive 
if indefinable bond that he had created 
between them—and from which neither 
of them, in fact, has ever since escaped. 
She was no longer to be the old com- 
fortable Carola, yet the mystery of her 
metamorphosis intrigued her perpetu- 
ally. Often at night when the child was 
safely asleep she would find herself 
faintly whispering: “Dear little Nicho- 
las, what do you want with me? What 
are we to each other?” It was evident 
that, since the boy was ill, one must 
allow him to talk little, and in any case 
he was never a child that chattered. 
But even if he had been well she knew 
that she would never have questioned 
him. One doesn’t deliberately force the 
rational processes of a being so young 
that it lives by intuitions; and Nicky’s 
intuitions were so sufficient, so conspicu- 
ous and definite, that they startled her, 
just as she was so often startled by the 
implications of his always perfectly calm 
behavior. When Austin appeared at the 
door, she noticed the boy could always 
muster a gay little smile. When Fanny’s 
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footsteps approached, even if ever so 
lightly, his invariable action was ¢o pre- 
tend to go to sleep. 

But for Carola herself he had always 
a quiet radiance of welcome. With 
amazing clairvoyance, he had stretched 
out his little brown hands and selected 
her from a world of strangers, and then, 
in the coolest and least sentimental 
fashion, appropriated her for his own. 
All her physical ministrations he ac- 
cepted in a sweet, unrealizing way, as if 
they were due him, as if he had been 
used to them all his life. And he even be- 
gan, after a while, to bloom under them, 
as though it were some magically nutri- 
tive essence that this fostering woman 
supplied him—almost as though it were 
milk from her own tender breasts, the 
mother-rilk that his starved little body 
seemed somehow never to have had. 
The content of sheltered, cherished in- 
fancy began to shine for the first time in 
eyes that had always been too eager and 
unsatished. And to Carola’s practical 
behests he was altogether docile, even 
profiting so much either by this adher- 
ence to routine or by the beneficent 
shadowy sustenance that she seemed 
continually to furnish him, that the doc- 
tor shortly professed his amazement. 

“The boy’s getting well,” he told her 
at the end of their first long, anxious 
week. “He’s beginning to assimilate 
his food. There’s a new look about him. 
And I suspect it’s largely because of the 
nursing he’s had. Nobody’s ever known 
how to handle him before.” 

Carola smiled, but she knew she 
hadn’t “handled” Nicholas. It was he 
—the small, sick child in bed—who had 
the utterly unobtrusive upper hand. 

This fact she was, of course, clear- 
sighted enough to realize perfectly, with 
amused indulgence. 

She had rather liked it from the first, 
her subservience to this little creature 
who had Austin’s face—Austin’s per- 
ceptions, too, it appeared, and Austin’s 
preferences, and more than these. And 
after only the briefest interval she began 
to find it incredibly, thrillingly dear. 
But just as a woman may love her baby 
with two loves—one for the stamp of its 
father that it wears, and one for the 
marvel of its separate self—so Carola 
discovered beneath this mask of Austin 





Nicholas that was not Austin—and 
yearned to him. And it was so new, this 
yearning, so almost fearsome. She had 
never before felt an especial tenderness 
for any child. She had surely never 
devoted an hour of her healthy life to 
summoning the images of the children 
she might have had, an occupation ap- 
peasing to childless women. Yet how 
thrillingly and unmistakably a single 
glance had told her that the three chil- 
dren she had first seen on entering the 
house might have been her own off- 
spring. And as for Nicholas, each sweet 
hour that she spent with him informed 
her more completely that not alone be- 
cause of the lovely lure of childhood so 
potent in him, nor because of the flat- 
tery of his preference of her, nor because 
of a likeness to Austin that was almost 
identity—Nicholas was hers. And for 
the seven hungry, patient years of his 
little life he had been waiting for her to 
manifest herself. Yet she was curiously, 
virginally shy in acknowledging the fact 
of her suddenly evoked motherhood. 
And never, I think, even in years after- 
ward, did she translate into-words her 
precious knowledge. 

There was a moment, of course, when 
she clearly saw that in yielding herself 
to this new relation she was sacrificing 
all further tranquillity of mind and 
heart. And tranquillity was dear to 
Carola; it was almost indispensable. 
An impulse to abandon the Clydes and 
their queer inharmonies, to protect her- 
self and her untroubled ways, I know 
beset her. But the impulse passed. 
And, after all, her inmost wish was to 
cling to the new delight. Besides, her 
own sanity and reasonableness reminded 
her that the boy was ill and that she 
was plainly of use to him. It was her 
affair to see him through—whatever it 
involved. 

It involved, as it happened, rather 
more than a sacrifice of mere tranquil- 
lity. For, whether from the strain of 
sleeplessness, or from her constant puz- 
zled brooding, or, as is not impossible, 
because of some mysterious transfusion 
of her own robust vitality into the 
languid veins and meager tissues of little 
Nicholas, her own bodily strength be- 
gan suddenly to fail her. And physical 
weakness in herself was utterly incred- 
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ible. She ridiculed and flouted it, her 
arrogant skepticism expressing itself in 
increased exertion. There foliowed 
prompt and startling retaliation on the 
part of her disability, as though it in- 
sisted on being reckoned with. Like the 
world of women about her, poor Carola 
was paying the cost of her motherhood 
in pain. Indeed, even when I saw her, 
the anguish of her travail had not faded 
from her sharpened, shadowed face. 

But this, after she had once faced it, 
didn’t count with her. Intershot as it 
was with rapture, she would, I know, 
have prolonged her pain indefinitely. 
But the days were sliding by, each con- 
firming her knowledge that the boy’s 
physical need of her had almost passed. 
And when she had once served him she 
must relinquish him. It was the thing 
in wait for all mothers, though surely 
there was never one who had to face it 
so cruelly soon. 

But Carola had a fine courage; and 
the day came when, leaving Nicholas 
asleep, she sought out Fanny, and found 
her, as one most often did, sitting sewing 
in a corner of the extremely lively play- 
room of the little Clydes. During all 
the memorable interval of Carola’s visit 
the two women had but two real meet- 
ings; and it was with an ironic sense of 
imparting a singular balance to their 
situation that Carola forced the second 
encounter; for if in the first Fanny had 
heroically, for her child’s sake, re- 
nounced her own rather insubstantial 
claim to him, wasn’t Carola now re- 
nouncing vastly more? But she tried 
to make her announcement in cool, clear 
sentences—to ape the disinterested ser- 
vant making report to the one to whom 
its substance really matters. 

“Of course the doctor has told you,” 
she was saying, her eyes turned from 
Fanny’s apprehensive face and resting 
on the curly, brown heads of the children 
playing at their feet, ““how enormously 
better he thinks Nicky is—that he seems 
to have got a new start in some way, 
a steadier one than he’s had before—” 

“You’ve been so good, Carola, so 
wonderful!” Fanny interrupted in her 
constrained way. 

“TI may have done something for him 
—one can’t tell. At least I like to think 
so, now that I’m going away.” 
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“But we shall hope for you often,” 
Fanny began, conventionally, almost 
automatically. 

“You don’t understand, Fanny. 
There’s nothing more | can do for 
Nicky, and I shall not see him any 
more.” And then, rather sternly, as she 
met the other woman’s uncomprehend- 
ing look: “Don’t you see there’s no 
alternative? I care too much. We both 
care too much. It isn’t as if I’d merely 
taken a fancy to a pretty boy, as people 
do. It’s—oh, my dear, it’s as if he were 
mine!” 

In a powerful gust of emotion the 
thing she had meant to conceal escaped 
her. And for an instant her profound 
feeling, her precious, secret motherhood, 
lay unveiled. 

But Fanny, her voice full of tears, 
burst out: “‘But he is yours, Carola, or 
wants to be! You can see that at least 
he isn’t mine!” 
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“T give him up, then,” Carola gravely 
said. “You know there is no other 
way.” 

It was the day after this that Carola, 
resolutely abandoning Nicholas, came 
back to me. From the look of her, as I 
have said, one could almost have divined 
the transforming experience through 
which she had just lived. Quite can- 
didly, and without the lightest pressure, 
she told me her singular story—or as 
much of it, that is, as she had herself 
perceived. For with all her speculating 
it seemed to me that she never fully 
understood the conditions that ac- 
counted for it; in short, that she never 
understood Austin Clyde. But I believe 
that Austin’s son, the child who was to 
so extraordinary a degree his father’s 
spiritual inheritor that he perceived in 
Austin’s ideally beloved his own true 
mother—I believe that Nicholas Clyde 
will some day understand. 
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BY RUTH WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


OVE, I would never meet you but be met; 
I would be timid like a throbbing flower 
That gathers life from April’s virile shower: 
The dogwood or the virtuous violet. 


My lips would be the tinted buds dew-wet; 
My petal eyes would fold beneath your power 
In difidence at every unclaimed hour; 

My waiting arms would rustle and regret. 


High in a crevice on a parapet 
You would replant me, fashioning a bower; 
And I should drink the sunshine from your tower, 


And bloom—until that day when you forget. 





————_— 
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ii aie with the poor man in 
ayte helpless conjecture, and 
4 it has now begun to do 
é so again for no reason 
S55 that | can assign. All 
that I ever heard about him was that 
he was some kind of insurance man. 
Whether life, fire, or marine insurance 
I never found out, and I am not sure 
that I tried to find out. 

There was something in the event 
which discharged him of all obligation to 
define himself of this or that relation to 
life. He must have had some relation to 
it such as we all bear, and since the ques- 
tion of him has come up with me again 
I have tried him in several of those rela- 
tions—father, son, brother, husband— 
without identifying him very satisfy- 
ingly in either. 

As I say, he seemed by what happened 
to be liberated from the debt we owe in 
that kind to one another’s curiosity, 
sympathy, or whatever. | cannot say 
what errand it was that brought him to 
the place, a strange, large, indeterminate 
open room, where several of us sat occu- 
pied with different sorts of business, but, 
as it seems to me now, by a provisional 
right only to the place. Certainly the 
corner allotted to my own editorial busi- 
ness was of temporary assignment; I 
was there until we could find a more per- 
manent office. The man had nothing to 
do with me or with the publishers; he 
had no manuscript, or plan for an article 
which he wished to propose and to talk 
himself into writing, so that he might 
bring it with a claim to acceptance, as 
though he had been asked to write it. 
In fact, he did not even look of the writ- 
ing sort; and his affair with some other 
occupant of that anomalous place could 
have been in no wise lite rary. Probably 
it was some kind of insurance business, 
and I have been left with the impression 
of fussiness in his conduct of it; he had 
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to my involuntary attention an effect of 
conscious unwelcome with it. 

After subjectively dealing with this 
impression, I ceased to notice him, with- 
out being able to give myself to my own 
work. The day was choking hot, of ; 
damp that clung about one, and iaalhade 
one so much effort as was needed to re- 
lieve one of one’s discomfort; to pull 
at one’s wilted collar and loosen the linen 
about one’s reeking neck meant exer- 
tion which one willingly forbore; it 
was less suffering to suffer passively than 
to suffer actively. The day was of the 
sort which begins with a brisk heat, and 
then, with a falling breeze, decays into 
mere swelter. To come indoors out of 
the sun was no escape from the heat; 
my window opened upon a shaded alley 
where the air was damper without being 
cooler than the air within. 

At last I lost myself in my work with 
a kind of humid interest in the psycho- 
logical inquiry of a contributor who was 
dealing with a matter rather beyond his 
power. I did not think that he was for- 
tunate in having cast his inquiry in the 
form of a story; I did not think that his 
contrast of love and death as the su- 
preme facts of life was what a subtler 
or stronger hand could have made it, or 
that the situation gained in effectiveness 
from having the hero die in the very mo- 
ment of his acceptance. In his supposi- 
tion that the reader would care more for 
his hero simply because he had under- 
gone that tremendous catastrophe, the 
writer had omitted to make him inter- 
esting otherwise; perhaps he could not. 

My mind began to wander from the 
story and not very relevantly to employ 
itself with the question of how far our 
experiences really affect our charac- 
ters. I remembered having once classed 


certain temperaments as the stuff of 


tragedy, and others as the stuff of com- 
edy, and of having found a greater 
cruelty in the sorrows which light natures 
undergo, as unfit and disproportionate 
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for them. Disaster I tacitly decided was 
the fit lot of serious natures; when it be- 
fell the frivolous it was more than they 
ought to have been made to bear; it 
was not of their quality. Then by the 
mental zigzagging which all thinking is 
| thought of myself and whether I was 
of this make or that. If it was more 
creditable to be of serious stuff than 
frivolous, though I had no agency in 
choosing, I asked myself how I should be 
affected by the sight of certain things, 
like the common calamities reported 
every day in the papers which I had 
hitherto escaped seeing. By another zig- 
zag I thought that I had _ never 
known a day so close and stifling and 
humid. I then reflected upon the com- 
parative poverty of the French language, 
which I was told had only that one word 
for the condition we could call by half a 
dozen different names, as humid, moist, 
damp, sticky, reeking, sweltering, and 
soon. | supposed that a book of syno- 
nyms would give even more English ad- 
jectives; I thought of looking, but my 
book of synonyms was at the back of my 
table, and I would have to rise for it. 
Then I questioned whether the French 
language was so destitute of adjectives, 
after all; I preferred to doubt it rather 
than rise. 

With no more logic than those other 
vagaries had, I realized that the person 
who had started me in them was no 
longer in the room. He must have gone 
outdoors, and I visualized him in the 
street pushing about, crowded hither 
and thither, and striking against other 
people as he went and came. I was glad 
I was not in his place; I believed I 
should have fallen in a faint from the 
heat, as I had once almost done in New 
York on a day like that. From this my 
mind jumped to the thought of sudden 
death in general. Was it such a happy 
thing as people pretended? For the per- 
son himself, yes, perhaps; but for those 
whom he had left at home, say, in the 
morning, and who were expecting him at 
home in the evening, I granted that it 
was generally accepted as the happiest 
death, but noone that had tried it had said 
so. To be sure, one was spared a long 
sickness, with suffering from pain and 
from the fear of death. But one had no 
time for making one’s peace with God, as 
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it used to be said, and after all there 
might. be something in death-bed re- 
pentance, although cuitivated people no 
longer believed in it. Then I reverted to 
the family unprepared for the sudden 
death: the mother, the wife, the chil- 
dren. I struggled to get away from the 
question, but the vagaries which had 
lightly dispersed themselves before clung 
persistently to the theme now. I felt 
that it was like a bad dream. That was 
a promising diversion. Had one any 
sort of volition in the quick changes of 
dreams? One was aware of finding a 
certain nightmare insupportable, and of 
breaking from it as by main force, and 
then falling into a deep, sweet sleep. 
Was death something like waking 
from a dream such as that, which this 
life largely was, and then sinking into a 
long, restful slumber, and possibly never 
waking again? 

Suddenly I perceived that the man 
had come back. He might have been 
there some time with his effect of fussing 
and his pathetic sense of unwelcome. | 
had not noticed; I only knew that he 
stood at the half-open door with the 
knob of it in his hand looking into the 
room blankly. 

As he stood there he lifted his hand 
and rubbed it across his forehead as if 
in a sort of daze from the heat. I recog- 
nized the gesture as one very character- 
istic of myself; I had often rubbed my 
hand across my forehead on a close, hot 
day like that. Then the man suddenly 
vanished as if he had sunk into the floor. 

People who had not noticed that he 
was there noticed now that he was not 
there. Some made a crooked rush tow- 
ard the place where he had been, and one 
of those helpful fellow-men who are 
first in all needs lifted his head and 
mainly carried him into the wide space 
which the street stairs mounted to, and 
laid him on the floor. It was darker, if 
not cooler there, and we stood back to 
give him the air which he drew in with 
long, deep sighs. One of us ran down the 
stairs to the street for a doctor, where- 
ever he might be found, and ran against 
a doctor at the last step. 

The doctor came and knelt over the 
prostrate figure and felt its pulse, and 
put his ear down to its heart. It, which 
has already in my telling ceased to be he, 
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drew its breath in those long suspirations 
which seemed to search each more pro- 
foundly than the last the lurking life, 
drawing it from the vital recesses and 
expelling it in those vast sighs. 

They went on and on, and established 
in our consciousness the expectation of 
indefinite continuance. We knew that 
the figure there was without such con- 
sciousness as ours, unless it was some- 
thing so remotely withdrawn that it 
could not manifest itself in any signal 
to our senses. There was nothing trag- 
ical in the affair, but it had a surpassing 
dignity. It was as if the figure was say- 
ing something to the life in each of us 
which none of us would have words to in- 
terpret, speaking some last message 
from the hither side of that bourne from 
which there is no returning. 

There was a clutch upon my heart 
which tightened with the slower and 
slower succession of those awful breaths. 
Then one was drawn and expelled and 


then another was not drawn. I waited 
for the breathing to begin again, and it 
did not begin. The doctor rose from 
kneeling over the figure that had been a 
man, and uttered, with a kind of sound- 
lessness, “Gone,” and mechanically 


dusted his fingers with the thumbs of 


each hand from their contact with what 
had now become all dust for ever. 

That helpfulest one among us laid a 
cloth over the face, and the rest of us 
went away. It was finished. The man 
was done with the sorrow which, in our 
sad human order, must now begin fo 
those he loved and who loved him. | 
tried vaguely to imagine their grief for 
not having been uselessly with him at 
the last, and I could not. The incident 
remained with me like an experience, 
something I had known rather than seen 
I could not alienate it by my pity and 
make it another’s. They whom it must 
bereave seemed for the time immeasu- 
rably removed from the fact. 
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*“O Restless Leaf!’’ 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


OON sleeps upon the hill.— 
O restless, restless leaf, 
Among a thousand still, 
What ecstasy, what grief, 
Makes you to quiver so 
When no least zephyrs blow? 


Noon sleeps upon the hill.— 
From the hot, burning blue, 
O leaf a-quiver still, 
What spirit breathes on you 
And will not let you rest 
Among those others blest? 


Noon sleeps upon the hill.— 
O restless, restless Me, 
Among the thousands still, 
What spirit can this be, 

That I should feel, alone, 


Its breath upon me blown? 
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BY ALAN 
CW cya ae O the student of our 
— i? times, man, more espe- 
010 | tis « cially the North Amer- 
$4 nyt ican man, has obviously 
ON been remodeled in the 
CP, 
y des vy x last fifty years. He is 


uf 


wae 


» < SAGE = still kindred with his 
ae aif ther, but the kinship is becoming 
rapidly more remote. His temperament 

and by temperament I mean that by 
which he expresses and communicates 
his point of view—has radically altered. 
We speak now of an old-fashioned per- 
son, meaning that he is what we were 
hfty years ago. 

So, too, with our attributes. To be 
patient means now to lag behind our 
double-jointed life. To be particular is 
to be finicky or fussy. To be deliberate 
is to be slow. To live within a moderate 
income is to be close. To be devout is 
to be—well,a little peculiar and removed. 
We dare not be sentimental, and we 
are afraid not to seem practical. We 
are, most of us, pragmatists. 

And with our changing minds, other 
things have naturally changed. Of 
these the most important is our view of 
religion. We have not, we think, much 
time to be what we call religious. The 
man who reads at his breakfast-table the 
news of yesterday of the whole world 
does not so easily contemplate the his- 
tory of Nazareth. The fact that cotton 
and wheat are down, while steel common 
is up three points, and that these fluctua- 
tions will have a direct influence on the 
business of the day, is apt to mean 
more to him than any contemplation of 
his own divine origin. He may possibly 
go to church, but he goes with palpable 
regret for an abandoned cigar, and, duty 
done, he returns metaphorically licking 
his lips at the job ahead for the rest of 
the week. Broadly speaking, he cares 
nothing for what happened last week or 
last year or ten centuries ago. The big 
question is, what is going to happen to- 
morrow. If one could tell him that! 
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Years Hence 


SULLIVAN 


Literature has bent to the same stand- 
ards. Gone are the Victorians who 
divided, subdivided, analyzed, and de- 
fined the emotions, and laid them, neatly 
parceled, on near-by and convenient 
shelves. Gone is the three-decker novel 
with its domestic and sartorial minutiz. 
Gone are odes, eulogies, and anagrams. 
The essay, that most delightful variant, 
is now depressingly elusive. The novel 
with a purpose is a scarecrow to most 
publishers. The short story has been 
perfected till it suits. It is crisp, poi- 
ished, and asks for only half an hour. 
The ghost of Jesse James survives in the 
dime novel, but he is outraged by such 
modernities as Maxim silencers and 
pocket flash-lights. The popular play 
races to its end at top pace; the curtain 
comes down in a rush, and, before you 
know where you are, the actors are in 
front of it, waiting for your applause. 
They, too, want to get away. The litera- 
ture of to-day is, in short, ruthless and 
impatient. It insistently demands the 
core of the thing and demands it at 
once. What conclusions it comes to are 
suggestive, and invite you to work the 
thing out for yourself. Poetry is con- 
densed, with here and there an epic in a 


line. The character of a nation is 
crammed into a phrase, the war of the 
world into an octet. As with litera- 


ture, the tone is suggestive. The author 
has neither time nor disposition to do 
all your thinking for you. One is prone 
to wonder whether couplets and fugi- 
tive verse will live like “Childe Harold” 
and the “Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality.” 

The method and period of courtship 
has been abbreviated. It is no longer an 
epoch, but merely a phase. Our grand- 
fathers went about it seriously, thought- 
fully, taking pauses, time, pride, and 
pleasure. The modern youth mobilizes 
the telephone, telegraph, motor-car, and 
florist, and in a month gets as far in his 
lady’s affections as his father’s father 
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got in a year. Theater, supper, and 
dance all buttress his energy. The fox- 
trot and maxixe bring him nearer his 
object than could ever the minuet and 
Sir Roger. The young man of small 
means no longer waits till a competence 
is assured, but gaily hooks his arm into 
the girl’s, and together they go forth to 
face the world. A vibrant pulse is sing- 
ing in his veins. The wedding journey 
is shortened to a week or two. Time 
enough to get acquainted. Nothing 
is impossible if he is only quick 
enough. 

The very artists have changed their 
mode. Where can one now find the 
meticulous depiction lavished with mi- 
nute care in former days? Composition 
and style are merged in a definition of 
values that results in a broad treatment, 
completely eliminating everything that 
does not contribute to the insistent mes- 
sage of a painting. The dominant note 
rings valle and clear, accelerated by 
what has been discarded. The modern 
picture is completed in a fraction of the 
time occupied in producing its predeces- 
sor. It, too, is suggestive. All the work 
is not done by the artist. 

Manners have been mutilated by the 
telephone to such an extent that many 
business houses have put a premium on 
civil speech. Every-day language loses 
its grace in rapid transit. The fare- box, 
thrust without a word in one’s face, is 
symbolical of the attitude of a people 
that has been overworked. The unfor- 
getable contrivance with which the 
conductor on a Fifth Avenue ’bus not 
only takes, but snatches, a coin from 
one’s hand, typifies better than anything 
else the elemental character of the mod- 
ern business man. It gets the money 
and is quick about it. We are abrupt to 
the point of insult, as though brevity 
were golden and verbal contractions a 
personal asset. All because under our 
present system it pays to be brief. 

This is the result of fifty years—a 
moment in the life of a nation. It is also 
the cost of invention. It seems, there- 
fore, that Alexander Graham Bell is un- 
wittingly responsible through his tele- 
phone for our lack of manners; Frank 
Sprague, through his rapid transit, for 
our impatience; Morse, through his 
telegraph, for our brevity; and Edison, 
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through his phonograph, for our restless- 
ness. 

Invention per se is intensely imper- 
sonal. It is a furor, a driving force ex- 
erted by some unrecognized brain cell. 
This frenzy, this possession, transmutes 
the inventor into a strange mechanism 
which divorces itself from the life of men. 
It digs, it climbs, it tears open. Thus 
invention is a sudden finding or uncov- 
ering, and is not, strictly speaking, a 
building up or putting together. The 
idea is the thing, and the idea comes 
like a lightning flash. It is by nature 
and essence removed from subsequent 
experiment—the conception is almost 
superhuman. And, curiously enough, 
the same furor seizes upon the consumer. 
The theory being practically demon- 
strated, instantly the demand arises. 
The psychology of it is that the mind of 
the people marches side by side with the 
mind of its scientific prophets, and there 


is thus induced a general assumption of 


technical knowledge. The public has its 
own explanations of each new mechan- 
ical marvel, an assured familiarity that 
prompts an instant use. 

It is then reasonable to assume that 
our period is but a link in a chain—of 
which one end is still in clear view and 
the other is on the knees of the gods. 
The deepest minds hold that a_pro- 
digious advance is still to be made, 
that we are only on the threshold of 
electrical development. In a recent let- 
ter to the writer, Dr. Bell, the inventor 
of the telephone, the electrical physicist, 
the interpreter of the dumb, states: “I 
may say that we are only at the begin- 
ning of the application of electrical en- 
ergy, and an application of it will soon 
appear that has hitherto been un- 


dreamed of by the world.” 


The city of the future is already some- 
thing more than a scientific mirage. Let 
us imagine ourselves beholding it one 
hundred years hence. A glance re- 
veals its streets, broad and spotless, 
to which the horse is a stranger, and 
whose smooth surface is unscarred by 
the universal pneumatic tire. Syn- 
thetic rubber has arrived. The city traf- 
fic is entirely electrical. Trucks and 
motors speed swiftly without odor or 
noise; they are charged with power at 
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the great central station in off-peak 
hours. The air is notably pure and stain- 
less. Coal is not used as fuel; there are 
no ashes to haul away, and only a faint 
film rises from the fireplace of old- 
fashioned folk who stick to wood. 

Sky-scrapers are out of fashion. 
Transportation being perfected, they are 
deemed a menace to safety, and the 
height of buildings is limited to the 
width of the sunlit street. It is notable, 
too, that buildings are no longer over- 
decorated. Line, proportion, and form 
are the dominating factors. These 
structures are full of light and air, and 
heated electrically. It is now many 
years since a new heating element was 
discovered, many times more efficient 
than its predecessor. 

But the greatest changes have taken 
place in domestic life. Menial, manual 
work has disappeared, and there is no 
longer any difhculty in securing trained 
and skilful service. Food is kept in 
motor-cooled refrigerators, or brine is 
pumped through your larder from a 
central plant. Cooking is done on elec- 
tric stoves. The meals of some fastidious 
families are sent scorching hot from a 
distributing restaurant. 
dish-washing has vanished. This drudg- 
ery is performed by automatic cleansers 
and driers without wetting the hands. 
Vacuum cleaners remove the dust, ozon- 
izers revivify the air, windows are me- 
chanically scrubbed and poiished. In 
short, the enfranchised domestic uses 
her fingers and brain instead of her arms 
and back. Thus came true a curious fore- 
cast made by Steinmetz in his labora- 
tory in Schenectady a hundred years ago: 

“Let me draw a parallel. Civilization 
requires for its existence and progress 
the supply of materials and oj energy. 
Seventy-five years ago in the steam rail- 
ways a system was develop§d which 
serves as distributing agent for natural 
and manufactured products throughout 
the country. To-day, in the electrical 
transmission and distributie n networks, 
we see the development of the system 
of universal energy supply, thus com- 
pleting the requirements of modern 
civilization.” 

On the shining street men may be ob- 
served telephoning by wireless through 
minute portable instrun’ents. This is 


HUNDRED YEARS HENCE 


The slavery of 
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an old story, achieved by a method of 
tuning to aerial waves of a given pitch. 
On the housetops, small antennz provide 
for long-distance work. This, too, had 
been predicted by an electrical prophet, 
Elihu Thomson, the father of the art of 
electric welding, whose lightning ar- 
resters to-day dot the world. He de- 
clared: “I do not look for any startling 
electrical development in the near fu- 
ture. But, after all, it is the unexpected 
that often happens, and new discoveries 
may open new fields. It seems to me 
rather the question of economy in the 
production of power and refinement in 
the use of it. Much progress, however, 
has been made in wireless telephoning. 
It may yet become practicable between 
Europe and America.” 

Electric trains have annihilated dis- 
tance. Balanced by gyroscopes, they 
speed at two hundred miles an hour on a 
single rail, while overhead the sky is 
dotted with air-ships. ![t was some time 
before it was recognized that the gas- 
turbine, electric-driven envelope was too 
expensive a vehicle for heavy freight, 
and aerial navigation was confined to 
express and passenger traffic at low alti- 
tudes not exceeding five thousand feet. 
It was not, indeed, till wireless telephony 
secured constant and instant communi- 

cation with home that the more con- 
servative citizens were satisfied to use 
this method of transportation. In the 
city, of course, there are subways to 
distribute freight from the air-ship land- 
ings. 

Not all railways have been electrified; 
only those which had a load factor justi- 
fying the heavy expense. In olden days 
there was a good deal of money lost be- 
fore the thing was worked out. Sprague, 
who electrified the world one hundred and 
thirty years ago when he electrified the 
Richmond street railway, and who by 
means of electric elevators made the sky- 
scraper possible, wrote, as long ago as 
1914, that “What the future holds no 
one can say, but with regard to one sub- 
ject, the electrification of trunk-line rail- 

ways, befogged by so much of idle ro- 
mance, it is purely an economic and 
financial question, not primarily one of 
systems, however ardent the advocates 
of each. 


“One thing is certain, 


present ad- 
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vance will not be rapid compared with 
that in urban and interurban fields, for, 
aside from the wide differences of opin- 
ion among engineers, -ailroads_ will 
undertake expenditures of capital, now 
and for a long time to come difficult to 
raise, only when absolutely necessary, 
and where the largest measure of in- 
crease of capacity can be had for a 
minimum of investment. 

‘So great, | may say almost prohibi- 
tive, is the capital cost involved in 
trunk-line electrification where roads are 
considered as individual units discon- 
nected from other enterprises, that it is 
inevitable that there must be an aban- 
donment of the idea of isolated interests 
and its replacement by that of co-opera- 
tion. In short, power-supply, which is 
a more important question than that of 
system, must be ultimately provided by 
great interconnected commercial power- 
plants able to take economic advantage 
of diversified demands.” 

The modern farmer smiles at the tales 
of his forerunners. Now one uses tons of 
fertilizing nitrogen, electrically extracted 
from the air, and, to be really up-to-date, 
one’s farm is crisscrossed eight feet 
above the ground with wires carrying 
high-tension current to stimulate growth. 
Plowing and cultivating are naturally 
done by power. One snaps a switch, 
and water circulates through perforated 
irrigating pipes underground. “The whole 
thing is too simple. And if there arises 
any new need of transportation, or ap- 
pliance, or machinery, a flock of invent- 
ors settles on the problem, secure in the 
reward of discovery. It was said that 
formerly the individual inventor was 
helpless against great corporations. One 
document in the city archives bears di- 
rectly on the subject. It was written by 
Ward Leonard, who attacked the prob- 
lem of electric locomotives and long- 
distance transmission and devised the 
system of control by which the turrets 
of American dreadnaughts were gov- 
erned. This document says: 

“In the United States, to-day, a meri- 
torious patent is, as a rule, merely an 
invitation to the powerful corporations 
to appropriate the patent invention. 
The inventor of ordinary means is un- 
able to successfully fight such infringe- 
ment. 
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capital would compete for an opportu- 
nity to develop a new and useful patented 
invention because it would bring to them 
good returns. Multitudes of entirely 
new industries would rapidly grow up, 
based upon the greatest of all efficiencies, 
the efficiency of invention. 

“The development and utilization of 
electric energy would ‘be greatly accel- 
erated and the cost of nearly every ex- 
isting manufactured product would soon 
be materially reduced. 

“The easiest and best way to reduce 
the cost of living is to increase the efh- 
ciency of production, and this means the 
stimulation of invention, which de pends 
almost entirely upon effectively securing 
to the individual patentee and to the 
public their respective rights as to pat- 
ents.” 

The heart of the whole system, the 
nerve center that animates and controls, 
is the vast central station. There sur- 
vive old prints of former stations which 
used coal in a horribly wasteful method 
to produce electrical energy. This coal 
was actually burned under boilers, and 
but eight per cent. of its value realized. 
In those days a station of a quarter- 
million horse-power was considered im- 
mense. The modern installation is 
supplied with energy produced by gas- 
driven turbines, using gas which has 
been generated underground from coal 
in place. Thus ninety per cent. value is 
achieved instead of eight. The station 
is situated at the mouth of the coal 
mine and produces two million horse- 
power. It actuates railways and sub- 
ways in its own area. It cooks, heats, 
lights, drives factories, water-works, 
and motor-cars; it cleans houses and 
streets.s It flashes death to the electric- 
chair, ad extracts oxygen from the 
atmosphere to save life. It is so artic- 
ulated thac.it vibrates to the life of the 
city, save)that while the city sleeps 
the station ¢nergizes long freight-trains 
that speed rapidly till dawn. Now, 
with its nyYanifold and whirring intri- 
cacies, drawing from the gloom of the 
mine its magnificent strength, it realizes 
the dream of a certain clear-eyed man, 
C. F. Brush,«whose arc-light was the 
first to illummate American cities and 


the cities of the world. His statement, 


“Under proper conditions, owners of 
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UNCHARTED 


now a faded paper on which the print- 
ing is barely visible, reads: 

‘Now that high-tension power trans- 
mission has been so successfully devel- 
oped, I am surprised that more rapid 
progress 1s not being made in the estab- 
lishment of great power- stations close to 
the mouths of such coal-mines as com- 
mand reliable water-supply suitable 
and adequate for boiler and condensa- 
tion or cooling purposes. I am looking 
for great achievements .in this direction, 
and expect to see the gas-engine in suc- 
cessful competition with the steam-tur- 
bine as the prime mover in such plants. 
The present practice of transporting 
coal, with heavy freight and switching 
costs, to our large cities for power pur- 
poses where real estate and other neces- 
sities are costly, seems to be uneconom- 
ical and illogical.” 

And the people themselves are not 
materially changed save that there is a 
droop in the shoulder and they are less 
athletic. Legs and arms are feebler, 
since there is now practically no manual 
work. Heads are larger, and there is a 
new and striking pallor. Life is more 
colorless, scientific, and mental. The 
laughter of children is more rare. Emo- 
tion is popularly regarded as crude and 
prehistoric, and the thyroid gland is the 
arbiter of existence. 

A new atomic chemistry 


produces 
what nature refuses, 


thus bearing out 
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the words of Thomas A. Edison, who 
foretold that “The future of electrical 
development lies in the chemical labo- 
ratory plus trained observation.” 

The mechanic glides to his automatic 
machinery in a small motor. He has 
much that the rich man has. To such 
an extent is life mechanical and without 
individual effort that the race is silent, 
critical, calculating, and without pas- 
sion. The elements are trained and put 
to work, but in man there is left little 
that is elemental. Earth pays tribute, 
and man has climbed to the top of the 
ladder. But the greatest gulf of all re- 
mains unfathomed, and the stars are as 
far away as ever. 

We have already to our credit most of 
the technical achievements of the city 
of the future. What has not been done 
is to co-ordinate these varied functions 
into a more perfect service. And when 
this has been accomplished and new 
functions have been added, there will 
come a moment potential in our history. 
The spirit of man will, for an instant of 
time, divest itself of outward things. It 
will look back on the old life with its 
blunders, its toil, its joys, revelations, and 
hopes, and forward to the alternative 
with its effortless satisfaction and 
smooth perfection, and put the stu- 
pendous question whose answer will 
govern him for all time—Is it worth 
while? 


Uncharted 


BY VIRGINIA WATSON 


HEN home from your cruise 


you used to show 


On a sea-washed chart the way 
You had sailed due south from the north wind’s snow, 
Through the tropic isles where the soft trades blow, 
To a port in a quiet bay. 


The last cruise is over, your ship at rest 
Somewhere in a quiet bay. 

Fain would I follow—but east or west, 

By palm-fringed strand or battered crest— 
You left no chart to say. 





A New England Pippa 


BY MARY ESTHER MITCHELL 


tec ae T was just sunrise when 
abi aca “.? Miss Barcy fastened 


byte ters harness and led 
Dk § him out of the barn into 
¥ the fresh morning air. 
5 The day gave promise 
of being ore of those consummate tri- 
umphs of autumn, when October heav- 
ens take on an azure more entrancing 
than that of any June sky, and when the 
genial warmth of summer is inspired by 
a sparkling dash of wine from the vintage 
of the year. The small house stood on 
the backbone of the ridge which divided 
the valley; paintless and weather-worn, 
it seemed to grow out of the gray rock 
itself. Behind it the rough pasture 
dropped abruptly into the deep, wooded 
shadows. In front the descent was more 
gradual; on the other side of the high- 
way the meadow-land rolled downward 
in a pleasant slope, open to the sun and 
to the full view of the mountains be- 
yond. The pasture, the slope, the moun- 
tains, were all clothed in gold and crim- 
son, for this was the season when New 
England throws off her traditional au- 
sterity and reveals her passion as she 
proclaims the gospel of color. Even the 
humble scrub-growth forgot its low 
estate in its royal hues, and flamed up 
the hillside to Miss Barcy’s very feet as 
she lingered by the shafts, patting 
Bolter’s unkempt sides and feeding him 
his morning lump of sugar. 

The shortness and squareness of Miss 
Barcy’s figure were emphasized by the 
shortness of her rough skirt and the 
squareness of her ill-fitting jacket. Miss 
Barcy’s large, serviceable feet were shod 
in thick calf-skin shoes. A man’s cheap 
felt hat was pulled over her gray hair, 
shading a homely, pleasant face tanned 
into a leathery background forassteady a 
pair of eyes as ever looked the world 
straight in the face. ‘‘ Reel Chiny blue,” 
her mother had been wont to remark. 
“Got ’em from her father; an’ he got 


| | the last buckle of Bol- 






*em—well, reckon he ketched ’em off 
the sea-water as he was sailin’ round.” 
The good woman had been a bit of a 
poet in her own way. Wh: atever the 
source of the color of Miss Barcy’s eyes, 
those steady orbs unconsciously served 
her well in her passage through life, for 
no one could look into them and doubt 
the fundamental laws of simplicity, 
good-will, and fair-dealing. 

When Captain Steven McAllister came 
to Turkey Hill he was already elderly 
and a widower. His history began in the 
Provinces, but he had settled, as far as a 
seafarer can be said to settle, in the 
small Maine-coast village where he had 
found his wife. Lumbago and chronic 
asthma for many years had combined 
forces to down the captain, but he was 
built of tenacious Scotch stuff, and he 
put up a good fight until he was fairly 


compelled, by lack of the very breath of 


life, to the compromise of a high and 
dry atmosphere. Like many another re- 
tired sea-captain, he turned to the tilling 
of the soil, about which he knew so 
little. Before he had completed the 
purchase of a meager farm in northern 
New England, his wife, always futile 
and inconvenient in action, took the 
occasion to depart from the perplexities 
of the world. Therefore, when the cap- 
tain stowed his entire worldly cargo in 
the little house on the ridge, he did so 
without woman’s aid, unless the efforts 
of the seven-year-old Barcy could be 
regarded in the light of feminine help. 
Mrs. McAllister had presented her 
husband with his one child in an ap- 
parently unpremeditated sort of fashion. 
With an unerring faculty for doing the 
inconvenient thing, she chose an unfor- 
tunate time for the bestowal of her gift. 
The captain meekly relinguished the 
prospects of a profitable voyage and 
stayed at home in the capacity of cook, 
housemaid, and nurse. He never re- 
vealed his inward feelings in regard to 
that time of stress; the only allusion to 
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it he ever made was covertly hidden in 
his reiter ated caution to his daughter 
not to “take up with poetry.”” Barcy 
needed no such warning; she spelled 
out her existence in the most matter-of- 
fact prose. When she was born, her 
mother announced her decision of calling 
the baby “Claribel,” that being, in her 
parlance, “a sweet name.” Here, how- 
ever, the captain interfered with one of 
the few bits of sentiment he ever dis- 
played. His nautical experiences had 
been confined to the coasting trade, with 
the exception of one never-to-be-forgot- 
ten voyage to Spain. With that first 
epoch of his life in mind, to his second 
epoch, red and sleeping in its mother’s 
weak arms, he gave the name of Barce- 
lona. It was fortunate; ‘Claribel”’ and 
the sturdy, practical child and woman 
would, perforce, have for ever been at 
variance; there was something substan- 
tial about “‘Barcelona” which carried 
the conviction of fitness. 

Captain McAllister did not find his 
scanty acres productive of pence, nor 
his knowledge of winds and tides useful 
in the cultivation of produce. He sold 
his farm, only retaining his buildings and 
a srmall garden, bought a peddler’s wagon 
and stock, put his one horse between the 
shafts, and cheerfully set out to sell tin- 
ware and small goods. He made a 
decent living, and at the same time sat- 
ished his inclination for the joys of social 
intercourse. A chatty old man was the 
captain, and the d: aily exchange of ideas 
with his clientele was a source of infinite 
satisfaction. The country thereabouts 
soon became familiar with the three 
hgures—the hearty captain, the wagon 
with “Rolling Jenny” painted in white 
letters on its red surface, and Bolter, so 
called in an abiding hope that the name 
some day might prove suitable—a hope, 
by the way, never to be justified. Fora 
number of years Captain McAllister 
steered his wheeled craft over the rough 
roads, until at last there came a day 
when he gasped, with labored breath: 
“You'll have to take the tiller, Barcy. 
I’ve took my last vi’ge!”’ Not long 
after that the captain dropped anchor in 
the Home Haven, and Barcy, grown 
into the Miss Barcy of polite esteem, 
drove the ‘ ‘Rolling Jenny” in his place. 

‘There, there! good old fellow!”’ said 
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Miss Barcy, giving Bolter’s nose a fin- 
ishing stroke. ‘“‘We must be gittin’ 
along, with a whole day’s work before 
us!’ She climbed onto the high seat, 
and grasped the reins in her hard, capa- 
ble hands. The old white horse consid- 
ered for a moment, then stepped delib- 
erately forward, his manner distinctly 
stating that movement was a voluntary 
concession on his part, and had nothing 
to do with coercion. 

Once upon the highway, the long de- 
scent began to the lowlands, from which 
the morning mist had hardly lifted. As 
they approached the valley a chill struck 
the travelers, and Miss Barcy buttoned 
her jacket up to her throat, remarking 
as she did so: “* Whatever possesses folks 
to settle in the hollers of the earth is 
more ’n I can sense. Pa allus uster say, 
‘Stick to the upper deck; there ain’t 
any healin’ in hold-air or bilge-water.’’ 
As the sun mounted, however, the air 
grew mild and dry, and the jacket was 
again loosened. “Pretty sure to have 
warm weather Fair week,” said Miss 
Barcy to Bolter. 

The two jogged on comfortably, with 
now and then a little conversation, car- 
ried on by an occasional remark from 
the driver and an evident response by 
means of twitchings of ears and tail on 
the part of the horse. About an hour 
later Miss Barcy drew rein in front of a 
small white house, a tidy place with a 
gay little door-yard in front. The two 
Farren girls—*girls”’ by courtesy of long 
custom—were seated in the front room 
with the dressmaker. They had been 
up for hours, getting the house “rid up” 
for the annual visit of Miss Tole. Now 
they were all three busy in a whirl 
cutting and ripping, for this was “ make- 
over” day. 

“Land!” exclaimed Miss Susan, jump- 
ing up and running to the window, 
leaving a trail of spools, scissors, and 
scraps on the floor behind her. “If 
there ain’t Miss Barcy!”’ 

‘Now you can git them hooks and 
eyes,” mumbled Miss Tole, through a 
mouthful of pins. 

“Goin’ to the Fair?’ inquired Miss 
Susan, as the two sisters, aprons over 
heads, stood by the cart. 

‘If I can git’ round in time, 
Miss Barcy. 
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“T see Lenny Tallman drive by jest 
now, ‘long of Molly Rogers,” said Miss 
Martha. “If J had a daughter I guess 
she wouldn’t be ridin’ round with that 
fellow.”’ For many years the visionary 
daughter of Miss Martha had served as 
an exponent of disciplinary ideas. 

“He’s a real industrious young man,’ 
remarked Miss Barcy, as she counted 
out the change. 

“He’s as contrairy as a_ crooked 
stick.” Miss Martha’s thin lips straight- 
ened. “He ’ain’t got a mite of religion, 
an’ I’ve heard he drinks.” 

“IT guess his folks don’t like it any 
better ’n you do,” put in Miss Susan. 

“Then why don’t they put a stop to 
it? It’s said she ain’t any better than 
she ought to be.” 

A faint fiush rose Miss Barcy’s 
brown cheek; she had brought, even to 
her elderly years, a maidenliness that 
instinctively shrank from the mention 
of many things spoken in her presence. 
Now she fended off any possible revela- 
tions intended by Miss Martha, by re- 
plying to the letter of the remark rather 
than to the spirit. 

“I guess none of us are that, if the 
truth was told,” she said. 

“Barcelony McAllister! What ever 
do you mean?” cried Miss Martha, i 
virginal horror. “I guess you don’t 
know what you're talkin’ about!” 

Miss Barcy took up the reins. “I 
s’pose every one of us could be better if 
we tried hard enough,” she replied. “Git 
up, Bolter!” 

“I declare, sometimes I think Miss 
Barcy’s simple, an’ sometimes I| think 
she’s deep,’ remarked Miss Martha as 
the two sisters turned back to the house. 
* An’ then, again, | think her principles 
ain’t sound.” 

Miss Susan stooped to gather up the 
evidences of her rapid transit to the 
window. “Sometimes J think she’s just 
plain good,” she said, softly. 

Bein’ good’s the least thing you can 
say of anybody,” retorted Miss Martha. 
But later she stated, with apparent ir- 
relevance, “Molly Rogers is real pleas- 
ant spoken, if she is flighty.” 


Miss Barcy, Bolter, and the “ Rolling 
Jenny” jogged comfortably along the 
quiet, sunny road, stopping here and 








dish-pan, or a pie-plate. Business wa 
dull that day; the County Fair at Hill- 
bury depopulated the region for th 
time being. The forenoon was we! 
established when she turned the relu: 
tant Bolter on to a little-used ribbon 
road which wound its pretty, green wa 
up to a solitary farm-house. 

“I oughtn’t stop here if I want t 
git to the grounds in time for the catt!: 


parade,” Miss Barcy remarked aloud. 
Bolter’s ears being set at an angle which 


invited confidence. “But there, th: 
poor thing don’t git a chance to gx 


shoppin’, and she may be needin’. Ho, 


Mis’ Butts!” 

A slat-like figure in a limp calic 
gown came around the corner of th 
house, wiping her hands on her apron 
A small boy was hanging to her skirts. 

“Well, there, Miss Barcy!” cried sh« 
“T’m real glad to see you. My kittle’ 
all holes, an’ all the dough I can stick on 
don’t do a mite o’ good. I was jest 
wonderin’ what I’d do. I never thought 
of your bein’ ’round Fair day. Wii 
you stop your naggin’!” this last to th 
child who was whimpering in a dismal 
sort of way. 

“What's the matter with Little Lu- 
ther?” asked Miss Barcy, looking down 
on the tear-stained, dirt-streaked face. 

Mrs. Butts laid a not ungentle hand 
on the crop of tow hair. “‘There now,”’ 
she said, “‘ain’t you ashamed? An’ Miss 
Barcy seein’ you! He’d set his heart on 
the Fair, an’ then Luther had a call over 
to Crow’s Corner about some lumber. 
The other children went along with the 
Hogans, but there wa’n’t room in the 
wagon for Little Luther. He’s been 
yellin’ all the mornin’, an’ I’m most wor 
out. There, for the land’s sake, don’t 
begin again!” for Little Luther, the 
depth of his grief impressed afresh by 
its recital, burst into a splutter of sobs. 

“Look here, Little Luther,” said Miss 
Barcy; “how'd you like to go to th« 
Fair ‘long o’ me, settin’ up here on this 
high seat? You'll have to stop that 
noise, though; my cart won’t hold noth- 
in’ like that.” 

The magnitude of the proposition ar- 
rested Little Luther’s next wail half- 
way, and the submerged blue eyes stared 
at Miss Barcy in wide-open amazement. 
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“Well, now, did you ever!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Butts. “I guess you never dreamed 
you’d ever have a chance to ride up 
there so splendid like. 
you, Miss Barcy, an’ I hope it won’t put 
you out too much. You can hand him 
over to the children soon as ever you 
git there, an’ then you won’t have him 
on your mind till you come back. I'll 
slick him up a bit if you don’t mind 
waitin’, an’ [ hope to goodness he’ll be- 
have himself!’ 

When Little Luther’s small person, 
impelled by his mother’s steadying hand 
at the rear and Miss Barcy’s strong pull 
at the fore, compassed the distance from 
the ground to the driver’s perch, his 
pink-and-white face was shining with a 
hasty but vigorous application of soap 
and water, while his white hair still 
dripped, as it lay forced into unnatural 
sleekness on his round pate. He had a 
sturdy little body which pushed out his 
clean blue pinny until it threatened the 
security of the big bone buttons fasten- 
ing it behind. The wagon-seat had been 
built to accommodate the old captain’s 
breadth of beam, and when Little Lu- 
ther was seated way back on the leather 
cushion, his wrinkled, striped stockings 
and small, copper-toed shoes stuck out 
straight before him. He thrust his 


pudgy fists down hard on either side of 


him; his rise had been so sudden and to 
such an undreamed-of altitude that his 
sense of balance was disturbed. 

“Tt’s mighty good of you, Miss 
Barcy,” repeated Mrs. Butts. Then she 
turned back to the work that was never 
done. 

Miss Barcy and Little Luther drove 
on for some time in silence. An ecstatic 
sense of the situation gradually grew 
within the little boy, demanding expres- 
sion. At first he could think of no re- 
mark worthy of the occasion. Then, 
with blue eyes staring fixedly at the 
kindly face above him, he burst out with: 

“Thamth big thowth got theven little 
pigth!” 

Miss Barcy nearly dropped the reins. 
“What’s that?” she said 

Once more Little Luther gathered his 
forces for deliverance. ‘‘Thamth big 
thowth got theven little pigth!”’ 

“Bless me!’ exclaimed Miss Barcy, 
uncomprehending. 
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Disappointed in the result of his an- 
nouncement, and thrown back upon 
himself, Uittle Luther suddenly felt lone- 
ly. His little lip quivered, and the tears, 
so recently dried, welled up once more. 

“There,” said Miss Barcy, “would 
you mind drivin’ a bit, while I reach 
back for somethin’ ?” 

The row of spinal buttons straight- 
ened and the brown fists curled over the 
reins in unbelieving joy. When Little 
I.uther relinquished the proud distinc- 
tion of guiding Bolter, it was to grasp a 
stick of satisfactory red - and - white 
candy. Miss Barcy might not under- 
stand what little boys said, especially 


when their natural lisp was complicated 
by the loss of front teeth, but she did 
what little boys 


most certainly know 
liked. 

[t was about eleven o'clock when Miss 
Barcy and Little Luther drove into the 
Fair Ground, a big, roughly boarded in- 
closure on the outskirts of the county 
town. It was a warm, bright day, offer- 
ing no excuse of home-staying even to 
the most wary, and the ground was in a 
pleasing state of activity. A mingled 
odor of many cattle and hot popcorn 
assailed the nostrils; ears were greeted 
by the rattle, squeak, and groan of vari- 
ous musical instruments, backed by the 
steady din of voices and pointed by the 
occasional shrieks of the whirling pa- 
trons of the merry-go-round. Flags and 
banners floated gaily on the breeze, and 
flaring advertisements appealed to the 
curiosity of the country throng. High 
over the ridge-pole of the exhibition 
building soared an air-ship, manned by 
a dummy. Little Luther’s eyes grew 
round, and he gripped the edge of the 
leather cushion. His stomach seemed 
to him to respond with the dizzy rise and 
fall of the strange thing above him. 

“1 thould think he’d be thceared!” he 
gasped. 

“Bless you, child! That ain’t a real 
man; it’s only a sort of doll,” reassured 
his protector. 

Miss Barcy guided Bolter to a quiet 
spot a little apart from the line of ven- 
ders’ carts. Here she.hitched the horse, 
while Little Luther clung to her skirt 
as if it were the only safe anchorage in 
an unknown sea. Miss Barcy gently 
unclasped the persistent little fingers. 
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“There, there, there ain’t anythin’ 
goin’ to hurt you,” she said. “‘ You come 
along with me and we’ll find somebody 
you know.” 

The two had been gone only a few 
moments when a small, dirty boy slipped 
around to the far side of the “Rolling 
Jenny” and began secret investigations. 
Tin-ware, pins, and needles did not in- 
terest him, and he cautiously peered 
into drawers and compartments, keep- 
ing an eye out for the possible return of 
the owner. At last he found what he 
was after, and was eagerly eying the 
candy-boxes when a sudden noise caused 
him to stuff the contents of his hand into 
his pocket, hastily close the door, and 
assume an uncompromising attitude. 

“Why, William Mullins!’ exclaimed 
Miss Barcy, as she came around the cor- 
ner of the cart. “If I’d known you was 
here I wouldn’t have been in such a 
pucker to git back. I don’t suppose 
there’s a soul on the grounds that would 
be mean enough to take a pin’s worth, 
but somehow I can’t take any comfort 
when the cart’s on my mind. I oughter 
be ashamed to be so suspicious, but 
there, I’d have felt safer if I’d thought 
you was ’round.” 

William said nothing. 

“Look here, William,” went on Miss 
Barcy; “s’pose you kind o’ see to the 
‘Jenny’ while | go an’ take a look at 
the heifers. Jest see that none of the 
boys gits foolin’ ’round. I'll be back in 
a minute.” 

William straightened to the occasion. 
“T’d like to see any feller git funny when 
I’m round!” he declared. Somehow the 
“William” laid larger claims on him 
than did the “Bill” of popular address. 
With his hands in his pockets, he pa- 
trolled the cart, whistling loftily. Sud- 
denly he paused, fished up his loot of a 
few moments before, and gazed at it 
intently. The hastily won spoils con- 
sisted of a handful of bull’s-eyes, and 
they were not improved by their sojourn 
in William’s pocket. The boy looked 
longingly at the sticky mass, then he 
returned it to its lawful place. With an 
air of extreme virtue he ordered an inno- 
cent mongrel to get out of the way. 
When Miss Barcy returned, William was 
holding Bolter’s halter, while that most 
stationary of beasts, whose last thought 


was of flight, was regarding him in mild 
surprise. 

“Much obliged to you, William,” said 
Miss Barcy. “Here’s a bit of candy fo: 
you.” 

William eyed Miss Barcy furtively as 
she handed him a mass of bull’s-eyes 
stuck together in one unpleas: int lump, 
but that good woman’s face was inno- 
cent and unrevealing. 

“Come back this afternoon and I’!| 
give you a dime if you'll look out for th 
cart again. I want to see the show when 
I’ve done some tradin’, and Bolter might 
run away, you know.” 

It was about three o’clock when Miss 
Barcy closed the “Rolling Jenny” and 
strolled off to enjoy herself. She in- 

ected the cattle with practised eve; 

zi looked over the fruit and vegetables, 

the jams and preserves. Having an 
eclectic taste, she bestowed a due share 
of attention upon the fancy work. 

“They’re real handsome,” she com- 
mented to herself. “‘But what anybody 
wants to stick a needle in just to pull It 
out ag’in, unless they have to, is more ’n 
I can sense.” 

Then Miss Barcy went to the side- 
shows. Here she thoroughly enjoyed 
herself. She was suddenly snatched 
from the thrills of a moving-picture hunt 
in the African jungle to a realization that 
she was hungry and tired. She hunted 
up a refreshment-booth, drank a cup of 
hot tea, and, taking her purchases of 


doughnuts and bananas with her, sought 


a retired spot in which to eat and rest. 
At one end of the grounds was a clump 
of trees—pines, cool and fragrant—and 
there, well screened by the underbrush, 
she sat on the needle-covered earth and 
ate her lunch, leaning against a large 
rock. Later, she dozed, and was only 
roused by the sound of voices, low and 
near by. 


When Leonard Tallman drove Molly 
Rogers to the County Fair, he had 
purpose in his heart beyond the pleas- 
ures of the exhibition. He had been 
“paying attention” to Molly for some 
time, attention which was approved of 
only by the girl herself. Mrs. Tallman 
ignored the fact of her son’s infatuation. 
She summed up her condemnation of 
Molly in the one word “‘skitterin’,” a 
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term of reproach hard to define; but 
Mrs. Tallman was, etymologically, an 
authority unto herself. As to Molly’s 
father, his objections were more clearly 
expressed. A church deacon and abso- 
lute domestic master, he considered his 
statements conclusive. He was very 
angry when he discovered that Mc!ly 
had promised to go to the Fair with 
Leonard, and would have forbidden it 
entirely had he not felt fear that open 
humiliation might cause decisive rebell- 
ion on Molly’s part. He, therefore, in 
Chinese parlance, “saved his face” by 
laying commands on the future. 

“You can go this once, Molly,” he 
said. “But you’ve got to break with 
him. He’s an ungodly young man, and 
his father was before him, and I ain’t 
going to have you yoking with an un- 
believer. I ’ain’t a mite of confidence 
in them Tallmans, root or branch. 
You've got to get rid of him, Molly, or 
you ain’t a da ughter of mine!” 

“But, father—” 

Mr. Rogers brought his fist down on 
the table. “You stop it, Molly, or you 
can leave my house and shift for your- 
self. You understand?” 

The young couple who drove over the 
quiet roads that sunny October morning 
was a goodly one to look upon. Molly 
was simply dressed for a country girl, 
but her skirt and waist had not been 
fashioned with eye single to utility, nor 
the jaunty hat trimmed without a 
thought of effect. Leonard’s dark eyes 
devoured her prettiness. 

“T like the way you fix yourself up,” 
he said. “You ain’t all flutterings like 
other girls.” 

“You look awful nice yourself, Len,” 
returned Molly, gazing admiringly at 
the straight, comely young figure which 
made the best of the cheap, gray, ready- 
made suit; she longed to lay her hand 
on the arm which swelled out the coat- 
sleeve with its sturdy muscles. But 
Molly, always chary of caress, was actu- 
ally timid to-day, in the presence of the 
man by her side. There was a certain 
potentiality about him she had never 
felt before, something intense and sup- 
pressed which thrilled the very air and 
marked the hour as quite apart from 
any experience she had ever known. 
Hardly a word passed between the two. 
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A strange, new embarrassment envel- 
oped them like a veil, through which 
nothing seemed real or natural. 

It was a day for young lovers, vigor- 
ous, golden, and glowing. The mare 
tossed her pretty head and threw out 
her clean-cut legs in the sheer enjoyment 
of motion. The light buggy rolled easily 
along the way which led, now through 
the open country, now in the subdued 
light which flickered through the meet- 
ing branches of the autumn wood. So 
they rode on, and still the new embar- 
rassment grew until it dominated the 
situation. Even the excitement of the 
noisy Fair Ground failed to break the 
spell. They wandered about, making 
surface talk, hardly knowing at what 
they were looking. They lunched in one 
of the little booths, and Molly pretended 
to be very gay over her ice-cream. At 
last they could no longer play at being 
interested in the outside world and in- 
different to each other, and, by a sort of 
tacit consent, they wandered to a little 
pine grove at one end of the inclosure. 
It was quiet there, and few passed that 
way. One party of young people did 
chance along, and saw them sitting there 
on the pine-needles, in the shelter of a 
large rock. 

“Hello, Len!” shouted one. “Did 
you pay admission to rubber at trees? 
Come on and have a sody!” 

Leonard muttered some sort of a re- 
fusal, and they passed on. 

**Tain’t trees I’m looking at!’ Leon- 
ard’s voice was low, hardly above a 
whisper, but it made Molly’s heart beat 
wildly. She said nothing. 

“Molly!” cried Leonard, 
ing to stand this any longer!” 

The girl’s breath came short and quick. 
“Stand what?” she faltered. 

“You know as well as I do. 
go on this way. 
me?” 

Molly’s plump hand had been break- 
ing pine-needles into a little heap; now 
she took up a handful and let them slow- 
ly sift through her fingers. “Len,” she 
said, “we've talked that all over. I 
thought we'd settled it. I can’t, Len. 
I’m afraid.” 

* Afraid of me, Molly?” 

Molly’s eyes were intent on the slip- 
ping brown spills. “You don’t know 


~ ain’t go- 


We can’t 
Molly, will you marry 
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what father is when he’s mad,” she said 
at length. “And your mother can’t 
abide me.” 

“TI guess we can manage without 
them,” returned Leonard. 

Molly looked up. “You know your 
mother said I should never set foot on 
the farm. How’d you get your living, 
Len?” 

The young man stretched out a long 
arm and grasped a broken bough in his 
strong, brown hand. Then he gave a 
little laugh. “I wouldn’t be the first 
Tallman who haa struck out for him- 
self.” 

Molly brushed the eaith and broken 
needles from her palms, clasped her 
hands in her lap, and gazed steadily at 
them as she spoke. “Leonard, if you 
think I’m going. to be a drudge, you’ re 
mistaken. I know what happens when 
folks get married without enough to 
keep them on. Look at Rose Wiggins, 
or Sarah Oliver; it wasn’t more ’n a 
year before their looks were all gone, 
and now they slave from morning to 
night with a parcel of children under- 
foot. I don’t choose to wear myself out 
that way. If I did, you wouldn’t care 
for me any longer. If I marry you, 
father will turn me out; he as much as 
said so. And if you quarrel with your 
mother, where’ll you be? I thought 
we'd settled all that.” 

Molly’s cold young tones fell hard on 
Leonard’s ears, but they could not 
quench his passion. Suddenly his dark 
eyes flashed hot. “Do you love me, 
Molly?” 

“You know I do.” 
dropped. 

Leonard straightened up and drew a 
long breath. ‘Then I’m going to have 
you! You're mine, Molly, and that 
means more ’n marrying.” Leonard 
flung out his words defiantly. “I don’t 
know as | hold much by marrying, any- 
way. What do a few words mean, said 
over you by a minister? That don’t 
have anything to do with love. It’s 
nobody’s business but just yours and 
mine.” 

Molly drew a quick breath. 

“When I was at the academy there 
was a teacher who didn’t believe in mar- 
rying,” went on Leonard. “He said it 
wasn’t right to bind folks to unhappi- 


Molly’s eyes had 
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ness. He used to talk to me about it. 
They fired him quick enough when they 
found out his views. But he made me 
see things different, somehow. I guess 
he was better than lots of people who 
stick by the law. There’s your father, 
now; he’s a member and all that, but 
everybody knows he don’t have a 
pleasant word for his family.” 

Molly did not move. Leonard edged 
nearer, and his arm found its way about 
the girlish waist. 

**Tain’t our fault, Molly, if our folks 
keep us from marrying. We don’t have 
to think of anybody but ourselves. 
There ain’t anybody in the world but 
just you and me. Some day, when 
everything’s all right, we'll marry, but 
now there ain’t a thing that matters so 
long as we love each other.” 

Leonard’s voice was gentle, but it held 
a masterful note. “Molly?” 

“Yes, Leonard.” It was only a whis- 
per. 

“Your folks think you’re going to stay 
with your cousin, down here, for a few 
days, don’t they?” 

“Ves.” ; 

“There ain’t a soul that knows us in 
Norton, and the mare can do it easy in 
a couple of hours. You could fix it up 
some way with your cousin, and nobody 
will ever suspect.” 

Molly did not speak. She was very 
pale, and she kept her eyes on her lap. 

“Molly! Will you?” 

The very air was vibrant with con- 
sent. The noises from the Fair Ground 
were distant and of another world. The 
only sound came from the throat of a 
little bird, twittering softly to its mate. 

“Molly!” The word was under 
breath, hardly to be heard. 

“Bless my soul!” A sturdy figure ap- 
peared around the corner of the rock, 
and smiled cheerfully as it uttered the 
exclamation. Leonard started to his 
feet. 

“Bless my soul!’ repeated Miss Bar- 
cy. “I hope I ain’t interruptin’.” 

Molly tried to stammer out some- 
thing, but Leonard’s eyes were angry. 

“You mustn’t mind an old woman 
like me; bein’ in love ain’t nothin’ to 


be ashamed of, an’ I take it that’s where 
you two be. You don’t mind my settin’ 
here awhile, do you?” She did not wait 
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for an answer, but slowly let herself 
down on to the rock. “Good land! I’m 
gittin’ pretty stiff,” she said. 

The two young people did not speak. 
Molly plaited her handkerchief with 
nervous fingers, while Leonard stood, 
sulkily, scraping the ground with the toe 
of his shoe. Miss Barcy looked from one 
embarrassed figure to the other. 

“No, as I said before, bein’ in love 
ain’t nothin’ to be ashamed of, though 
I reckon you’ve been made to feel so, 
you two children; more’s the pity, I 
say.” 

The wrath died out of Leonard’s eyes; 
Molly drew an involuntary sigh of re- 
lief. After all, Miss Barcy had not 
heard anything. 

“You see,” went on Miss Barcy, her 
two hard palms laid on her knees, 
“there ain’t nothin’ in the world that 
can hinder two young people from lovin’ 
each other, an’ when it’s all above- 
board, way it is with you two, why it’s 
the best thing in the world, an’ the pret- 
tiest thing, too, I guess.”” Miss Barcy 
gave a pleased little laugh. “Bless me! 
just because I’m an old maid, you 
needn’t think I don’t sense things. Why, 
I’ve kinder suspected what was goin’ 
on between you two for some time back. 
I says to myself: ‘There’s that smart 
young feller goin’ to make a reel nice 
girl happy. He’s goin’ to pertect her 
from all that ain’t good. It’s splendid 
to be as safe as she’s goin’ to be. Nobody 
will ever dare to say one word against 
her, ‘cause his arm will be ’round her, 
shieldin’ her from all that ain’t true and 
straight; he’s goin’ to keep her from 
even knowin’ there’s anything else in the 
world.” I says all that to myself, an’ I 
felt an interest in you, right off.” 

Leonard had moved nearer to Molly; 
now he put his hand on the girl’s shoul- 
der. Miss Barcy, apparently oblivious, 
continued : 

“T ain’t a great hand to talk of my 
own affairs, but I guess you'll under- 
stand if I tell you somethin’. Once, 
when I was young like Molly here, some 
one asked me to marry him. He was a 
good man, but I didn’t take him. I 
thought I had reasons at the time, but 
now I see my mistake. If I’d married 
him I> wouldn’t be drivin’ ’round the 
country, a rough old woman, takin’ all 
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manners of knocks. When I git home 
at night, after a long day peddlin’, an’ 
open the door to a lonely house an’ a 
cold hearth, I think how it would seem 
if, instead of bein’ the one to come home, 
I was the one to come home to, an’, 
makin’ a pleasant welcome for him, how 
glad I’d be to have him come. I guess 
if a woman loves a man, there’s nothin’ 
too little for her to take happiness in 
doin’, such as havin’ slippers warm, an’ 
gittin’ tasty food, an’ all that. An’, 
then, there’s the—children; little boys 
an’ girls to tend an’ love, an’, yes, mebbe 
to spank when they’re naughty, so’s to 
save them from makin’ the mistakes 
we've made. An’ so, when I see you 
keepin’ company, I says, ‘Now those 
two fine young folks are goin’ to marry 
an’ settle, an’ love each other, an’ bring 
up a good family.” Why, it done my 
heart good jest to think of it! My 
father used to say: ‘Barcy, girl, don’t 
sail alone. You'll need another hand at 
the tiller come rough weather,’ an’ | 
guess he was right. Only I missed it, 
somehow, an’ it’s been tough work some- 
times. But you—well, there ain’t any 
gale too hard for you, ’cause you’ve got 
each other.” 

There was silence for a moment. The 
lovers looked at each other with eyes 
wide with a new understanding. The 
breeze, fresh with the late afternoon 
coolness, rustled in the pines, and 
whirled the freshly fallen needles from 
the surface of the rocks. Miss Barcy 
sat, staring at the tree-tops. Suddenly 
she spoke in a matter-of-fact tone: 

“When you two children goin’ to git 
married?” 

The question was unexpected; neither 
Molly nor Leonard were prepared for it. 
The latter said nothing. The girl, with 
true feminine inability to let alone what 
cannot be met, stumbled and stammered 
over an incoherent reply. But Miss 
Barcy was direct in all her dealings. 

“When you goin’ to git married?” she 
repeated. 

Suspicion clouded Leonard’s eyes as 
he replied, “I don’t know as that’s any- 
body's affair.” 

“Well,” returned Miss Barcy, unper- 
turbed, “I don’t know as it is, one way 
you look at it. Generally speaking, it’s 
your own business; but if I could help 
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you a bit it seems as if I kinder entered 
into it, somehow.” 

“Oh, Miss Barcy!” exclaimed Molly; 

“Len didn’t mean anything. You see 
we kind of feel as if everybody was 
against us.” 

Miss Barcy laughed, a good-natured, 
comfortable little laugh. 

“Land, child! you needn’t be afraid 
of my gettin’ huffy. 1 know what your 
father is—a good man accordin’ to his 
lights, but a rock ain’t no setter. As for 
your ma, Leonard, she an’ Molly ain’t 
made to steer in the same ship; that’s a 
fact. If you wait forthemtocome round 

well — you'll wait, that’s all. Now, 
I say, what’s the use of Molly’s pinin’ 
away all her prettiness, an’ both of you 
usin’ up your young years, when you 
might be making a nice home? I guess 
you ain’t a Tallman for nothin’, Leonard. 
Why don’t you strike out independent? 
Why don’t you make Fair Day a 
weddin’-day? You're both of age, ain’t 
you?” 

““Wedding-day! Oh, 


Miss Barcy!” 
cried Molly; but 


Leonard stood up, 


straight and tall, and faced Miss Barcy. 
*“Mr. Roberts never would marry us, 


knowing how Molly’s father felt.” 

Miss Barcy took out her watch, a 
huge, battered affair which had timed 
the captain's movements on land; its 
heart still beat with a semblance of 
truth. 

“Mr. Roberts ain’t the only parson in 
the world,” she remarked. “You see 
Baily and git your license; then I'll go 
round to Mr. Jordan’s with you. He’s 
the Baptist minister here, an’ I koow 
him; he won’t give us trouble. * 'll 
have to step lively, though, if you want 
to put it through.” 

“OF course,” continued Miss Barcy 
after a pause, “I won't intrude my com- 
pany if you don’t want to take me along 
It “ll give folks less chance to talk, that’s 
all. An’ if you ain’t quite made up your 
mind, why, we'll drop it an’ say no more. 
Only I’ve got to git back here in time 
to pick up what’s left of Little Luther 
Butts.” 


“Miss Barcy, I'll never forget this of 
you as long as | live!’ said Leonard Tall- 
man when the little bridal party came 
out of the minister’s gate. 
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a hope you won't,” remarked Miss 
Barcy. ‘Molly, here, has give up a a good 
deal for you, an’ it won’t hurt you to 
remember it. What you goin’ to do 
now? Put up down here till the storm 
blows over, or go home an’ keep it 
secret for a while?” 

“No,” said Leonard. “I’m _ going 
to tell Molly’ s father this very night. 
There ain’t going to be anything secret 
about my wife’s wedding. I guess I’ll 
leave her at the hotel while I drive up; 
she mustn’t see him till his first mad’s 
over.” 

Molly slipped her little hand through 
her husband’s arm. “Len,” she said, 
“l’m going with you. I sha’n’t be 
afraid with you there.” 


Little Luther did not rouse from sleep 
when Miss Barcy handed him down to 
his mother. One soiled and chubby fist 
grasped a toy windmill; the other, 
sticky with past joys, clutched a bag of 
candy. 

“‘He’s tuckered out,” said Miss Barcy. 

“I’m obliged to you, Miss Barcy,”’ re- 
turned Mrs. Butts. “I guess he’s had 
the time of his life.” 

The dusk had deepened into dark 
when Miss Barcy drove up the long hill 
to the ridge. With the sun out of the 
way, autumn asserted its rights with 
cool hints of coming frost. Miss Barcy 
shivered a little and turned up her coat- 
collar. 

“T never thought I should favor a 
runaway match,” she confided to Bolter. 
“I ain’t one to set children agin their 
parents. But, Lord! it was touch and go 
with them. If there hadn’t been a wed- 
din’ right away there'd ’a’ been shame- 
and a broken heart. Better a little fam- 
ily fightin’ than that. Them TalJimans 
—well, if they can’t git what they want 
one way, they take it another.” 

When Miss Barcy reached home, she 
lit the stable lantern and put up Bolter. 
As she stood on the step of her lonely 
little house she paused for a moment and 
looked up at the stars. 

“I’m glad I got my chance to speak 
*fore Molly answered,” she said to her- 
self. “‘Leonard Tallman never ‘ll know 


_what she meant to say, an’ that'll be a 


comfort to Molly all her life.” 
Then she went in and shut the door. 
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SHOULD say,” the sagé began 

smilingly, but with the unmistak- 

able air of a man who is going to 
say something disagreeable for your best 
good, “that if you are expecting to offer 
anything about the state of polite learn- 
ing among us as vital as your friend next 
door gave us in the September number, 
you had better be doing it. 

“You mean him of The Editor’s 
Study?” we parleyed, though we knew 
perfectly well whom he meant. Then 
we noted, “It is not our habit to say 
vital things; and we wish our neighbor 


had gone further and applied his philoso- 
phy to an inquiry into the nature of the 
mediocrity which he divined so admira- 
bly as the conditioning of our fiction.” 
the sage suggested. 


““Meaning—?” 
“Meaning that we should have liked 
him to say how far our mediocrity was 
native or derivative from the national 
nature, and how far it might be the ex- 
pression of contiguity or the result of 
the manifold alien influences of our 
adoptive civilizations.” 

“Do you think it is at all that?’ the 
sage demanded. “Do you think it 
comes, our sovereign mediocrity, from 
the Italian, Russian, Polish, Bohemian, 
Hunnish immigrations of the last thirty 
years?” 

“No, but we should have liked to have 
him say so, when he was about it. We 
should have liked to have him make it 
clear whether this measureless market 
for the cheap, the tawdry, the flimsy 
was entirely our own, a demand from our 
knowing so perfectly what we like and 
so imperfectly what we ought to like.” 

“WwW ell, why don’t you do it yourself?” 

Because we could not do it so well, 
and because if we could we should be 
doing something vital, and the vital, as 
we have just declared, is not the job of 
the Easy Chair.” 

“Very well; but what do you believe?” 
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“Now you are trying to make us com- 
mit ourselves. But we don’t mind saying 
that we think our fiction would be more 
solid, more admirable, more laudable, if 
our life were not the social ferment 
it has become. We need solidification 
for the purposes of first-class fiction.” 

“Then you think the fiction of the 
Germans, notoriously the most solidified 
of modern peoples, is first-class?” 

We almost groaned. “No; it is hor- 
ribly second-class,”’ we said, with a dire- 
ful remembrance of the last German 
novel we had tried to read. “But per- 
haps it is the exception which proves the 
rule. Take the instance of another 
solidified nationality, take the Spanish, 
and you have first-class modern fiction, 
easily surpassing the fiction of any other 
people of our time, now the Russians 
have ceased to lead.” 

“Do you call a nationality composed 
of such deeply differentiated peoples as 
the Basques, the Galicians, the Cata- 
lans, the Aragonese, the Castilians, and 
the Andalusians a solidified nationality, 
simply by calling it Spanish?” 

* As solidified as the British, 
ingredient English, Scotch, 
Welsh.” 

“Then why aren’t we solidified, with 
our constituent English, Irish, German, 
Italian, Russian-Jewish, Polish, Finnish, 
Magyar, and Bohemian elements?” 

We reflected a moment. “The fer- 
ment in those other countries took place 
centuries ago, and ours is still going on.” 

“Then you have some hopes that in 
four or five hundred years we shall have 
simmered down sufhciently to produce 
a national novel of the quantity and 
quality of the great Russian, English, 
and Spanish novels?” 

“Something like that.” 

“Then we must have patience. In the 
mean time, do you think of any recent 
English or Russian novel as good as 


with its 
Irish, and 
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those American novels which you were 
bragging up the other month — The 
Turmoil and The Harbor?” 

“The English and Russians at present 
seem absorbed in beating and being 
beaten in battle,” we replied. “But our 
sister-neutral, Spain, is doing some won- 
derfully good work in the fiction of 
Blasco Ibafiez.” 

Our friend is one of those sages who 
like to enjoy the praise of knowing 
everything, even if they have not the 
facts to support them. But we saw a 
glimmer of helpless honesty come into 
his eye, and he said, “Never heard of 
him.” 

This was too much, even for our ha- 
bitual hypocrisy, and we laughed in 
owning, “ Well, neither had we, a year or 
two ago, and a month or two ago we had 
not read anything of him. But he seems 
to be an author very much known in 
Spain and all the countries of Europe 
except England, and there is now even 
an English version of what is the most 
famous if not the greatest of his novels, 
Sangre y Arena, a study, mighty, dra- 


matic, of the Spanish nature or national 
character as expressed in bull-fighting. 


The 


French, Italians, Germans, Rus- 
sians, Portuguese, and the very Danes 
know some of his other ten or a dozen 
novels in translation. Besides, he has 
written travels and short stories.” 

“And is he to be compared to those 
other Spanish novelists, Valdés, Galdés, 
and Pardo-Bazan, whom you used to 
make such a fuss about when you be- 
longed in The Study?” 

“Not by us,” we quibbled. “‘We do 
not believe in ascertaining an artist’s 
quality by comparing him with other 
artists. Something comes of that, but 
not much; it is not very enlightening. 
What Ibanez has in common with others 
is the essential of an apparent devotion 
to getting the likeness of the thing as it 
is rather than the thing as it isn’t, or as 
it is in that now justly despised thing 
called a plot, or the sort of painting that 
used to be called a composition.’ 

The sage nodded intelligence. “I 
see,” he said, “but don’t go off on that. 
How many of his novels do you speak 
from the knowledge of?” 

We laughed again, but this time guilti- 
ly, as being forced to the confession. 
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“Well—two. But,” we hastened to add, 
“those two are so immeasurably differ- 
ent in several dimensions that we fee! 
as if we might have covered the ground 
of the author’s whole performance in 
knowing them. We have read Sangre 

Arena, which is as wide as all Spain in 
its portrayal of the national pastime of 
bull-fighting in every circumstance and 
incident, but is not so deep as La Cate- 
dral,which is the analysis and synthesis of 
the soul of Spain as it has lived from th« 
Middle Ages into ours in its iglesia pri- 
mada, the famous cathedral of Toledo. 
Before we had read it we should have 
fearlessly said that there never could be 
a more comprehensive survey of a civili- 
zation than Sangre y Arena. Primarily 
that is the story of a Sevillian boy, good 
for nothing otherwise, whose passionate 
ambition is to be a torero, and as a 
torero to be nothing less than an espada, 
the sword that in the climax of every 
bull-fight gives the death-thrust to the 
bull. Secondarily it is the story of all 
that he touches in his rise from vagabond- 
age to glory, and then his tragical lapse 
through the decay of his forces into final 
defeat and death. It is his portrait and 
the portrait of the Spanish people, who 
cannot accuse the novelist of an alien’s 
injustice in his study of their ruling 
passion for the fiesta de toros. No 
foreigner of the many who have de- 
scribed the bull-fight has portrayed its 
horror and loathsomeness as this native 
novelist has done. But the least of 
his affair is to portray the bull-fight; 
that’s merely an incident of the psycho- 
logical drama of the torero’s experience 
and the persons of it: his old mother, 
whose despair of his boyish badness 
turns to pride in the brilliancy of his rap- 
idly successive triumphs in the arena; 
his simple, good, beautiful wife, who 
adores his prowess and condones his sins; 
the “differently beautiful” bad aristo- 
crat, Donia Sol, who does not stop short 
of possessing him body and soul, and 
then casts him off as a wicked man of the 
world might cast off his mistress; the 
great Sevillian marquis, his first patron, 
and all the aficionados who flock about 
the torero throughout Spain (as if in our 
civilization he were a supreme prize- 
fighter), from ranks far above him as 
well as from the level of his own class; 
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the bull-fighters who fight beside him 
in the arena, ranging from types of mere 
stupid courage in the performance of 
their day’s work to one delightful type 
of confused moral and social thinking; 
above them all, the torero himself, who 
is a torero of genius, and no more mindful 
of the formulas and conventions of his 
art than other great artists, but acting 
from the inspirations of the moment, and 
from the instinct of doing unerringly the 
right thing, and taking his death in the 
arena rather than confess that years and 
wounds have disabled him for his last 
ficht. It is a conception of epical di- 
mensions, but with dramatic details of 
vivid poignancy and a fearlessness in 
touching the loathsome physical facts 
which passes the courage of any other 
novelist we know.” 

‘That must have been a great satis- 
faction to such a thorough-going realist 
as yourself,” the sage mocked. 

“Well,” we said, “we could have 
spared some excesses of his unspar:ng- 
ness, but we felt that it was all very 
Spanish—as Spanish as the beheadings 
of the martyrs that the Spanish artists 
picture or sculpture in the churches. 


After all, you must say, that is the way 
the thing really looked.” 
“You think that a sufficient reason?” 
“We would have said so, once.” 
“But you have changed your mind?” 


“Our nerves have weakened. But 
why turn from the author to his reader? 
We confess that we satisfied our admira- 
tion of this very great novelist at less 
cost to our sensibilities in La Catedral 
than in Sangre y Arena. We are not sure 
that La Catedral is not the more pro- 
digious feat of the two; it is at least the 
more original and daring. The action— 
but there is no action till almost the 
latest moment—passes entirely in the 
cathedral and its gardens and bell- 
towers. ,Its persons are the personnel of 
the cathedral from the cardinal down to 
the perrero, the functionary whose duty 
is to keep the building clear of dogs; and 
from highest to lowest their characters 
are done with art which lapses into emo- 
tion only a little toward the close of the 
story. As for the story, such as there is 
on the face, it is that of the consumptive 
anarchist who comes from his two- 
years’ prison in Barcelona to take refuge 
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with his brother who has inherited the 
family employ in the cathedral To- 
ledo, and who tenderly welcomes the 
broken agitator home to his native gar- 
dens and cloisters. He remembers the 
dyi ing man as the brilliant student at the 
seminary where the boy surpassed all the 
others in his preparation for the priest- 
hood; he has not known of his Carlist 
campaigns, his wanderings in England 
and all over the Continent in the renun- 
ciation of his vocation, and his arrest 
and imprisonment as a violent anar- 
chist. He is really a philosophical anar- 
chist of the most peaceful and philan- 
thropical type, and after an interval of 
repose, in the enjoyment of a sinecure 
in the cathedral, he cannot help talking 
his philosophy to his fellow-function- 
aries—the bell-ringer, the dog-beadle, 
the gardener, the shoemaker suffered in 
the sacred precincts, and his own de- 
voted friend and admirer, the chapel- 
master. His doctrine makes the baser of 
his listeners realize their misery so in- 
tensely that at last, against his protests 
and entreaties, they attempt to right 
themselves by robbing the richly jew- 
eled shrine of a favorite Madonna. They 
escape, but the anarchist is seized as 
their accomplice, and dies soon after his 
arrest.” 

“Not a very cheerful story. Nothing 
of the musical- comedy, end-well, tired- 
business-man’s sweet restorer there!” 
the sagé mocked with an uncomfortable 
laugh. “I suppose you enjoyed it all the 
more on that account.” 

“Well, no,” we said. “We have just 
told you that our nerves are not what 
they were. We have to draw the line in 
the pleasures of realism. What satisfied 
us better than the horrible logic of the 
anarchist’s fate—he is made a lovable 
character—is the wonderful inquiry into 
the nature of historical and actual Spain. 
No one ought to go to Spain—and every- 
body ought to go to Spain—without 
having first read these chapters of his 
discourse, which adapts itself to the un- 
derstanding of his simple listeners with- 
out losing depth and subtlety. The 
origins of the people, the rise of the mon- 
archy on the ruins of the earlier demo- 
cratic forms, and its consolidation by 
means of the Inquisition, are visioned 
for these keen, childish minds as we our- 
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selves have never seen them before, and 
the mysteries of Spanish greatness and 
weakness are made open secrets. We 
should say this part was the heart of the 
book. But the master who wrote it is 
able to make its pulsations felt in every 
part. It abounds in characters, high and 
low, which have their being in words 
and acts springing from their natures 
and not from any plan set for them; 
they create the story and are not created 
for it. The whole scheme, which does 
not seem ruled by the author, is expres- 
sive of an understanding compassion un- 
known to fiction until it became human 
through truth to life. We should say 
that no living novelist, now that the in- 
comparable Tolstoy is dead, can be com- 
pared to this author, whose triumph in 
his art is the more sensible through its 
lapses at moments. But it is at mo- 
ments only that his overweening pity 
for misery weakens into sentimentality. 
The humanity of the whole affair touches 
every sort and condition with the intelli- 
gence that is the only justice. From the 
cardinal to the cobbler, every character 
is given a fair chance with the reader, 
who, so far as he has the mind and heart 
for so much reality, lives with them in 
the mighty cathedral. Nothing is forced 
to fit those dimensions, and the illusion 
(illusion does not seem the word) is so 
perfect and so constant that you do not 
miss the world which you are dimly 
aware of going on outside, but which 
penetrates it only in the several types of 
sight-seeing tourists very sparingly in- 
truded.” 
The sage 


laughed sardonically, al- 
most too sardonically for a man of his 


years. “‘It must be a great privilege for 
you to renew the pleasures of your 
earlier maturity in such wholesale praise. 

It recalls the halcyon days when you 
could not say enough of those Russian 
novelists whom you lauded to the disad- 
vantage of all the others.” 

“Not the Spanish!” we protested. 

“Well, perhaps not. But how many 
novels of this new man did you say you 
had read?” 

“Have we praised more than two?” 

“T fancied there were twenty from the 
number of the praises. And it is your 
idea that no such work is possible for us, 
or predicable of us in the actual simmer- 
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ing, the bubbling and squeaking, of ou: 
social melting-pot?” 

“We knew you were going to sa\ 
melting-pot. You have kept away from 
it a good while.” 

“That was because you were doing 
the talking. And so you think that ou: 
fiction is not going to be life-size any 
more, in the full-grown novel, but is to 
shrink to the statuette expression of th« 
short story?” 

“No, we didn’t say that. He of The 
Study merely suggested that, and he 
suggested it only of our magazine fiction, 
which certainly runs to statuettes. But 
we think there is a great deal in what he 
suggests. We don’t understand that he 
censures or deplores the past, and prob- 
ably he reserves a preference for the life- 
size fiction in book form, rather than in 
the instalment plan of the serialized 
magazine novel. For example, Mr. 
Poole’s great novel, The Harbor, would 
not have gained, and it might have lost, 
by chopping into month-lengths. By 
the way, the conception of a novel topo- 
graphically limited in time and place is 
unconsciously of the nature of a novel 
architecturally limited. The likeness of 
the conception is very interesting.” 

“And you would like such a notion 
acted upon as a means of utilizing the 
contents ef our melting-pot? Is it to 
perform the effect of a long passage of 
time in adapting our racial and social 
ferment to the purposes of art?” 

“We have not said so, and, come to 
think of it, we do not think so. Besides, 
now we think of it, the personnel of 
The Harbor is almost as quite American 
as that of La Catedral is Spanish.” 

“You do not seem to abound in lu- 
minous ideas to-day,” the sage thought- 
fully remarked, as he rose to take leave. 

“We often have that sort of com- 
plaint to make ourselves,” we assented. 
“Still, we think there is something in 
what we have said.” 

“Yes. There is what you got from the 
editor of The Study. You don’t suppose 
he is in, do you?” the sage asked, with 
an inclination of his head in our neigh- 
bor’s direction.” 

“We're quite sure he is,” we re- 
sponded, with the eagerness of one who 
is willing to part with a guest no matter 
what happens to others. 
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HENRY 
. | ‘HE plea for democracy, in litera- 


ture or life, would be a poor thing 

if it were a decrial of aristocracy. 
Dealing with realities, we have nothing 
to do with labels, earmarks, or tell- 
tale outfits. These belong to the 
“boards”—as the stage used to be 
called, to emphasize its unreality—to 
“part-playing.” But we do have to deal 
with royalties, if not with their toggery, 
since, literally, the royal is the real. In 
other words, “‘The king’s the thing.” 
To realize is to royalize—to express the 
kingly quality, the sovereign excellence, 
that increase of growth which is living 
authority. 

Political history—that is, in its strict- 
ly political aspects—does not afford an 
attractive field for the study of real 
aristocracy. So far as we hive any 
information as to the life of the ruling 
classes in western Europe before the 
fifteenth century, we are impressed by 
racial traits rather than by social refine- 
ments. The feudal lord was no “high- 
brow,” nor was his lady of the type that 
marks the caste of Vere de Vere. The 
painter who wishes to reproduce the 
physiognomy of the nobles of this period 
does not find true models in their ur- 
banely developed descendants, but in 
the peasantry of centuries later. The 
fidelity of Edwin A. Abbey’s portraits in 
his illustrations of Shakespeare is due to 
his observance of this rule. Individual 
distinction, such as marked rulers like 
Alfred and Charlemagne, was excep- 
tional. We think of such men, however 
closely identified, as in the case of King 
Alfred, with the destiny of a race, as 
related to the larger development of 
humanism. In the Italy of the thir- 
teenth century such examples abound, 
and the growth of a world-sense would 
seem likely to dissipate racial traits, but 
that just here we see the forces at work 
which counteracted a premature cen- 
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tralization of either political or ecclesi- 
astical power and created separate cen- 
ters of national control. 

The racial stamp upon a political and 
social aristocracy seems to bring all 
classes of a people into close union and 
purpose. Germany owes to this the in- 
tegrity of her language at the cost of its 
impoverishment. On the other hand, 
England owes to the Norman conquest 
the long-enduring and persistent interval 
between its social classes, but also its 
earlier access to the influences of the 
Renaissance (as compared with Ger- 
many), its more richly diversified lan- 
guage, and its more heroic history. 

The destiny of Europe, after the fall 
of Rome, was committed to the peoples 
of the North, whose racial traits pri- 
marily determined the course of medi- 
eval and modern history. But these 
races received two baptisms—one eccle- 
siastical, the other humanistic—the lat- 
ter inevitably, owing to existing con- 
ditions, an endowment of the few. In 
this meeting of a developed past culture 
with the crude but conquering Goths 
and Franks we find the beginnings of a 
new type of aristocracy like that which 
in Italy was nobly represented by the 
Medici. Outside of Italy the transtor- 
mation due to the Renaissance—baffled 
in its centralizing tendencies, but trium- 
phant in its essentially expansive and 
cosmopolitan humanism—was the more 
notable, though gradual in its procedure, 
because of the rawness of the material 
it wrought upon. It was a change of 
physiognomy, of manners, a-:| finally 
of even sanitary conditions, in western 
European courts. The virtues and vices 
of this new civilization, in which the 
peoples were so inarticulate, are duly re- 
corded in the kind of history which was 
then written and which consisted mainly 
of the annals of courts and camps. In 
the court of Louis XIV. we behold its 
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matufity of power and luxury, and in 
that of Louis XVI. its extreme artificial 
refinements and its decadence, when in 
France it became possible, as in England 
a century earlier, that a king should lose 
his head. 

But in all these centuries, from the fall 
of the Roman Empire to the French 
Revolution, there had been a European 
aristocracy that was real—as real as it 
could be with so large and so mute a 
proletariate. What more significant il- 
lustration of this reality could there be 
than the event whose seventh centennial 
we celebrated this last summer—the 
wresting from King John of the Magna 
Charta by the English barons, not for 
themselves alone, but to secure the lib- 
erties of every subject of the realm? The 
renewal of the charter was successively 
demanded until, in the closing year of 
the thirteenth century, it w:.s confirmed 
as a part of the law of the land by King 
Edward I. and his parliament. The 
persistent reaction of Guelph against 
Ghibelline—that is, of the popular and 
papal against the imperialist party 

and the consequent preservation to so 
large an extent of national integrities on 
racial lines, or at least the ever-recurrent 
and passionate will to recover these 
integrities when broken or confused, de- 
pended upon the sovereignty of intel- 
ligence lodged in a nobility which recog- 
nized its responsibility and elicited from 
the people the response of loyalty. Thus 
the foundations were laid of modern 
Europe before there was any democratic 
movement in Christendom—the founda- 
tions of democracy itself. 


The political significance of aristoc- 
racy, normal or perverse, vital or de- 
cadent, is no adequate expression of 
either its excellence in social evolution 
or the defects of that excellence. The 
state appears to be the largest form of 
social activity because artificially it is 
inclusive of all other forms. But, even 
in the present advanced stage of general 
intelligence and humanistic purpose, no 
modern state, economically or ethically, 
in the functions committed to it, ex- 
hibits the responsible self-control which 
it requires from its citizens. In reality 
social dynamics includes politics as, in 
its formal and perfunctory activities, 
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artificial ne- 
cessity w Ricle’ it Fo ultimately to make 
a living organism and thus an essential 
part of its own living harmony. In the 
mean time, this dynamics overieaps po- 
litical boundaries and looks forward to 
the realization of humanism rather than 
to that of any limited patriotism. 
That internationalism, the realization 
of which is the dream of social dynamics, 
is sure, because it is a dream, to come 
true in the fullness of time—the fullness, 
in the evolutionary sense. As a scheme, 
deliberately planned, it might be ration- 
ally assented to by all nations as a 
necessary artificial convention, and yet 
prove to be practically a disappoint- 
ment. If individual states fail to serve 
the highest social ends, what can be 
expected of a confederation of these 


same states? Only a transformation of 


the states themselves, through such a 
crisis in the world’s affairs as would give 
the peoples a determining voice, could 
precipitate a realization of the dream in 
the near future. Even so, if it is to be 
more than a partial realization, it must 
include not merely the peace of the 
world—not, indeed, peace at all, if by 
that we mean the subsidence of militant 
heroism—but all the positive, creative 
forces and values of a virile Christian 
civilization in their free and full opera- 
tion and co-oper ration. 

The failures of political aristocracy, 
during the period in which it had a mis- 
sion of service to humanity not other- 
wise to be fulfilled, have always been the 


consequence of its own défaillance—of 


its unreality. These perversions, due to 
vain ambitions and assumptions, have 
served by indirection through the reac- 
tions they have created. The direct ser- 
vice of a real aristocracy has been social 
rather than political—an essential part 
in a continuous development of culture 
based on the principle of selection. 

This principle is creative in civiliza- 
tion—in that of Christendom as former- 
ly in that of the ancient world. Con- 
ventional customs and _ institutions, 
which in their later aspects seem matters 
of conscious agreement and regulation, 
are in their beginnings as creatively 
determined as the birth and primitive 
growth of speech. Heredity is the bio- 
logical vehicle of tradition, and, more 
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deeply and mysteriously, it is the groun d 
of selective race specialization. It is 
invisibly beyond our tracing; but his- 
tory, as a philosophic i interpretation, de- 
fines its distinctive strains and manifest 
procedure in the successive stages of 
civilization. Freeman in England and 
Riehl in Germany, following the early 
chroniclers from Bede to Froissart, were 
such interpreters of the Northern races, 
doing for them what Grote, Niebuhr, 
and Mommsen did for the ancient Indo- 
European races on the Mediterranean; 
and the work of these historians was 
supplemented by Sir Henry Maine’s ii- 
luminative contributions to the early 
history of institutions. All together, 
writers of the nineteenth century alone, 
of whom we have mentioned but a few, 
have furnished us with materials for a 
very comprehensive Natural History of 
aristocracy. 

A real aristocracy, marked by the 
stamp of racial distinction, has its be- 
ginnings in the natural selection of 
heredity. ‘The more complex operation 
of the selective principle, so that its 
scope shall include mental and esthetic 
development and the refinement of man- 
ners, is slow. Fora long period the sense 
of valor is predominant in the eminent 
races, to the exclusion of every senti- 
ment not directly associated with it. Of 
this period “Beowulf,” the “‘ Nibelungen- 
lied,’ and Sir Thomas Malory’s “ Morte 
d’Arthur” were romantic epics, as the 
‘“‘Iliad’’ was of the heroic age of ancient 
Hellas. 

The sense of valor was, in the North- 
ern as it had been in the Southern races 
of Europe, expressed in battle. That, in 
the early history of spirited races, was 
a matter of course, war, like love, being 
a natural manifestation of romance on 
a plane of activity so little removed from 
the physiological. The worth of valor 
is so great that no nation can lose the 
sense of it without degeneration. From 
Isaiah’s imagination of “a sword bathed 
in heaven” to the late William McLen- 
nan’s chivalric lyric, “The Sword of 
Ferrara,” the pulse of the heroic strain 
has never failed. 

The spirit of valor has its own evolu- 
tion, the final stage of which may be the 
full consummation of what has been 
achieved in part by every fight for a 
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noble cause—of the freedom and self- 
control of the human spirit. 

Christianity, eagerly accepted by the 
common people, not as readers of the 
Gospel, but at the hands of Holy Church 
and as participants of its impressive 
ritual and discipline, was, from the time 
of Charlemagne, intimately blended with 
the pomp and pageantry of a feudal 
aristocracy. Beneath its objective pic- 
turesqueness and imposing symbolism, 
it profoundly affected the springs of ac- 
tion, the imagination, and manners. It 
transformed the spirit of valor and gave 
it new aims, as illustrated in knight- 
errantry, pilgrimages, and the Crusades. 
The quest of the Holy Grail, and the 
supreme test searching the inmost hearts 
of those engaged in it, suggests the con- 
flict of the spirit with the senses—the 
main argument. of Tennyson’s “Idylis 
of the King.” 

The selective procedure thus came to 
have a psychical background determin- 
ing its course, independently of the 
traditions of a purely racial and pre- 
Christian past. The new faith had the 


same relation to the mystery plays that 


Hellenic mythology and religious ritual 
had to the early Attic drama—only 
the latter was more defnitely prompted 
by heroic legend, which, among the 
Northern races, stopped with the epic. 
The cathedral, the distinctive feature of 
medieval architecture, was an expression 
both of the Gothic spirit and of Chris- 
tian aspiration. European intellectual 
and aesthetic culture, after the Renais- 
sance, looked to Hellas as its source, as 
European Christianity looked to Judea. 
Aristotle ruled in the universities, an 
absolute authority in science and criti- 
cism. The themes of plastic art, of 
poetry, and of the drama in its maturity 
were almost entirely classic. Not until 
the revival of Romanticism in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century was there 
any reversion from this prevailing classi- 
cism to racial sources of inspiration. 
The Christian and humanistic trend 
away from the purely racial note devel- 
oped not only a finer strain of heroism, 
but also the deeper psychical sensibility 
to which the creative imagination ap- 
pealed in art and literature. The aris- 
tocracy of genius found its permissive 
conditions in an enlightenment which at 
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the same time reinforced its leadership. 
This enlightenment had already pro- 
moted material progress in commercial 
lines, in the growth of cities and in the 
establishment of merchant and craft 
guilds, and was finally to give rise to the 
middle class. Florence had its growth 
before it was crowned by Dante, Giotto, 
Michael Angelo, and Raphael. 

[t was the rise of the middle class that 
first accentuated class consciousness. 
Distinction, in so far as it was real and 
not an assumption, had hitherto had no 
need to assert itself, except in its actual 
operation as leadership. The inexpert 
mass, for its own sake as well as from 
natural disposition, willingly and with 
ardent loyalty followed the leading. But 
in the competitive stage of industry and 
commerce sure to follow the spread of 
enlightenment, occupations are diversi- 
fied; the field of opportunity is widened; 
new social ambitions are aroused, and 
a considerable proportion of the people 
embrace every a\ailable means of edu- 
cation for competence in the struggle for 
position wealth, and power. Thus the 
middle class arises, interposing between 
those distinguished by birth, breeding, 
or native genius and those who must 
now be known as belonging to the lower 
classes, less energetic or less fortunate, 
and left behind in the race. 

In this more modern constitution of 
society it was inevitable that class an- 
tagonisms should arise and that no class 
could fully express its intrinsic excel- 
lence until the strife should find recon- 
cilement through an integral social dy- 
namics operating independently of class 
divisions, i ignoring every artificial or ac- 
cidental circumstance—that is, through 
the recognition of the principle of nat- 
ural selection, working on a_ psychical 
plane, and the re-emergence under new 
conditions of a real aristocracy, with a 
living authority and leadership. 

Therefore the democratic movement 
is the necessary complement of such an 
aristocracy, an implication of the ade- 
quate expression of its reality. The 
movement itself has reality only as the 
people crave and follow leadership as ar- 
dently, now that they know what they 
want, as when they had to be told. 
St: itesmanship, hilosophy, art, and lit- 
erature are in the way to become real, 
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or at least to shed their unrealities, be- 
cause the scope of their appeal widens, 
overleaping all barriers and even na- 
tional boundaries, as they are seen to be 


but parts of the mastery of life, to which 
also they are 


a ministration. 


“They know what they want.” That 
is, the immense literate mediocrity, the 
English-speaking people, in this country, 
as in England, have become not only 
articulate, politically and socially, but 
intelligently selective in the field of lit- 
erature. When, less than a century ago, 
we began to have a literature which we 
could call our own, the American 
people were homogeneous. There was 
no suggestion of the “melting - pot.” 
Hitherto such literary taste as had been 
cultivated in Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston, seemed not essentially different 
from that cultivated in London and 
Edinburgh. And this continued to be 
the case even after we had a more dis- 
tinctive American literature. 

The American audience of to-day is not 
thus homogeneous. Not only have the 
expansion of education and the material 
progress of a century diversified its 
tastes and interests, but its social evolu- 
tion has developed new and surprising 
variations of disposition and manners. 
The imposition of authority is no longe: 
possible. Criticism tends to become ex- 
pository rather than dogmatic. Formal 
precepts cannot be applied te anything 
that has life; only through life every- 
thing comes into judgment. 

Yet it remains true, or rather it is com- 
ing to be seen as true, that leadership 
in literature, as in life, is real, a natural 
aristocracy. 

Recently the English-speaking world 
has been reading with impassioned in- 
terest some poems written by Rupert 
Brooke, a young Englishman who lost 
his life in the first year of the war. Mr. 
Joyce Kilmer, in an appreciative review 
of these poems, has drawn attention to 
the fact that earlier poems written by 
Brooke were comparatively unworthy 
in aim and substance. ‘This unworthi- 
ness came into judgment when the in- 
spiration of life entered. We do not 
find it strange that it came as the spirit 
of valor. It is in some such vital way 
that it must come to all. 
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Propose et Femme Dispose 


"AN TASSEL 


‘aden 
l é Cd i Miss 

Eve Osmonp 7 Mr. ALan 

DEXTER 

” . You 


mean that you 


ently). You mustn’t be unfair, Alan. 
| just can’t. 

Al AN (Pui g AW 
doesn’t matter. 
sort of thing. 

Eve. What sort of thing? 

ALAN. This is the first time 
a girl to marry me. 

k VE (dreamti How odd! 

ALAN. What do you mean? 

Eve. This is my very first proposal. 


gether). Oh, it 


You sec I’m not used to this 


] ever asked 


“THIS IS THE FIRST 
Vot. CXXXI.—No. 786.—120 


TIME I EVER ASKED A Giki 


SUTPHI 


(ALAN 


ALAN Curious! | hay 


got Over it yet. 

Eve. What? 

AL AN. Phe surprise. 
latively conceited, 
I was sure of you dead sure. 

Evi Yes, | knew that 

ALAN You did! 

| VE. Excuse me, Mr. 
that we are not engaged 

ALAN. Well? 

Eve. I don’t think that you ought to kee Pp 
on holding my hand. 

ALAN. (releasing her). You're right, of 
course - « Just as you always are. 

Eve. And truly we must be going. 

ALAN. Yes, I know. (Suddenly he 
her hand again.) Eve! 


en't 


| dare Say It sounds 
but I did think that 


Su] eT I 


Dext but seeing 


TO MARRY ME” 
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EVE. “IT DOESN’T SEEM TO GO”’ 


Eve (drawing away her hand). Now you're 
forgetting again. 

ALAN. Beg pardon. (Recklessly.) All the 
same, | wonder why I don’t pick you up and 
just kiss you to death. (Dejfiantly.) For two 
cents | would. 

Eve (coolly). Sorry, but I’ve left my purse 
at home. 

ALAN (hopefully). U'd let you open a charge 
account. 

[He advances toward her a step or 

Eve (gravely). Please don’t carry the joke 
any further, Mr. Dexter. 

ALAN (abashed). | didn’t intend to. 

Eve (secretly disappointed ). Well 
really! 

ALAN (turning quickly). What? 

Eve (frigidly). I wish to leave the island 
immediately. 

ALAN (offended in his turn). Certainly, 
Miss Ormond. 

[ALAN steps into the boat and be- 
gins to crank the engine; but 
u put result. 
Eve (critically). It doesn’t seem to go. 
ALAN. Once in a while something sticks. 
[He cranks again unsuccessfully. 
Eve. Why does it stick? 
ALAN (shortly). Don’t know. 
[He gives up the hopeless task, 


climbs out of the boat, and 


. 1 ; h 


stands lo Ring al it 19 
SiUéeni disgust. 

Eve (im patiently). Oh, please 
do something! We can’t stay 
here all night. 

ALAN (without looking 
her). Well, we may have to. 

Eve (startled). What do you 
mean? 

ALAN (shi rtly). Motor’s de ad. 

Eve. And you didn’t think 
to bring any oars? 

ALAN. No. 

Eve (turning away). Then, 
of course, the boat is no use. 
(Musingly). Most unfortunate 
that the island is uninhabited. 

ALAN non - committally 
Umph! 

Eve (uneasily). It’s long 
after five, and the sun is sink- 
ing. In half an hour it will be 
dark. 

ALAN (grumpily). All my 








al 


fault, of course. 

Eve. Don’t be cross; but 
we must think up something. 
(Reflectively.) It can’t be more 
than a quarter of a mile to 
the mainland. If you could 
only swim that far! 

Avan. I can try. 

[He begins to unlace his shoes. 

Eve. Please don’t! And put on your coat. 

[ALAN obeys in sulky silence. 

Eve (severely). I know perfectly well that 
you can’t swim a quarter of a yard, even. 
You’d be drowned, of course; and then 
there’d be a horrid, damp body bumping up 
against the island all night long. It would 
be most unpleasant. 

ALAN (struck by a new idea). I could get in 
the launch, and just drift away. 

Eve (with asperity). Yes, and be carried 
over the dam and drowned again. You do 
have the most absurd ideas. 

ALAN (angrily). Sorry. 

Eve (after a long pause). I wonder, now 

[She breaks off meditativel 

Aan. Wonder what? 

Eve. You know you might have put it out 
of order on purpose. 

ALAN (turning quickly). What! 

Eve. A flat tire in the water-jacket, or 
something like that. And I would never 
know the difference. 

ALAN (looking at her fixedly). No, you 
wouldn’t know. (Advancing a siep or two.) 
And so you were clever enough to guess it. 

Eve (retreating slightly). Oh, please, Alan! 

ALAN (following her up). See here, my 
lady, you've played the game to the limit 
with me, and now it’s my turn. (Lying her 
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savagely.) I did put the motor out of com- 
mission, and there she stays until I have your 
promise. Understand ! : 

Eve (calmly). Then you do admit it 
incredible thing! You brute! 

ALAN. Lhat’s the word. And I’m going to 
live up to it. You don’t leave this island 
until you promise to marry me. 

Eve (m 

how exciting! 

ALAN (advancing). You think I don’t dare. 
Well, I’m going to kiss you. 

Eve (c¢ lly). Are you? 

ALAN (seizing her rainer r ighly). 
if you want to; there’s nobody to hear. 
Eve. So what’s the use. 

AI AN triumpl nty). I’ve 
Why don’t you do something 
kick, struggle? 

Eve (rem perfectly passive). All 
about very that would ie too silly. 
Why, I’ve got millions of them. 

ALAN (releasing her suddenly). Keep them, 
then. (Bitterly). You’re not a woman at 
all,. . . just a fish, a heartless, cold-blooded 
fish. 

Eve (smartly). If I were I shouldn’t be 
sticking around on this beast of an island. 

ee here, Alan, I’m ready to admit that I’m 
beaten. You hold all the cards, and I might 
as well lay down my hand. Or, rather, [’ll 
just pass it over. 


this 


ckingly). A cave-man courtship 


Scream 


got you now! 
scratch, bite, 


ALAN 


Vy, a nd 


Evi ctend her har d; 


awrRwaral 


Eve (with a gentle sigh). So it’s all over, 
and I capitulate unconditionally. V ery well, 
Alan; I will marry you wherever and when- 
ever you like. 

ALAN 
promise you that. 

Eve. Don’t expect to. (Briskly.) Well, 
now that everything 1s settled we might as 
well be going. 

ALAN (startled). Eh! 

Eve. I’ve given you my word, and that’s 
the end of it. It would have been horribly 
cold and uncomfortable here all night long. 

Don’t you > so? 

ALAN (weakl ). Why, yes, I suppose sO. 

Eve. Oh, you’re afraid that I'll try to bz ick 
out by swearing that I gave my promise 
under duress, or compulsion, or force majeure, 
or whatever the legal term is. (Scornfully.) 
Alan Dexter, I thought you knew me better 
than that. 

Auan. I beg your pardon, Eve; I never 
thought anything of the kind. 

Eve. All right; we won’t quarrel over 
nothing. Just pump up your old water- 
jacket, and take me back to camp. (She 
gives him a litile push toward the boat.) Hurry, 
please. 


(thickl You sha’n’t regret it; I 
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Al AN (nold1? 
know 

Ey E. Don't know ! 

ALAN (desperately)—what'’s the matter 
with the engine. I didn’t make it go bad, 
and | can’t put it right. 

Evi (severely) Then you're not a cave- 
man, after all, . . . so wicked and bold and 
brutal! 

ALAN (sullenly). Seems not. 

Eve. A brute is one thing, but a bluffer, a 
cony icted bluffer 

ALAN (interrupting) 


back). Sorry, but | 


I don’t 


You needn’t rub it in 
any longer. I was a liar and a coward and a 
bully; you’re jolly well iid of me. 

f VE (reflectively). Ne ve rthe le SS, the fact 
remains that there is no way of getting off the 
island; we will have to spend the night here. 
I suppose people will talk. 

ALAN (savagely). Confound them! 

Eve. Yes, but supposing they won’t be 
confounded? And, anyway, that can’t help 
me. 

ALAN (with a groar ). It’s horribly unfair! 
(Turning quickl Eve, if there were 
anything I could do to make things right! 

Eve. Thank you, Alan; I do believe you. 
But there doesn’t seem to be any way out. 

[4 long ensues. It has 
grown quite dark. ALAN 


ihe boat, and 


her 


silence 
has 
re-entered stands 
there looking at th 

or. Sudde? 


smothered exe 


Vy ana 
amalil 
over the engine and 

aasuall ] one al 
several smail ariicies 


, ° ; 
, “2 14° hocket 
places 1m AIS PocrRet. 


What are you going to do? 
Give it one more chance. 
[ALAN cranks the motor vigorousl 


Eve. 
ALAN. 


od , , > Ps »}, 
and it starts i} wmmediately, 


Spitting not 

tremendous clatter. 

Eve. Well, really! 

ALAN. You never can tell whi it she’ll do. 

Eve. You mean a woman? 

ALAN. No; a gas-engine. 

Eve. And you can stop it and start it 
just as you like? 

Aan. Certainly. 
There you are. 

Eve (listening to some far-off sot 
Thanks so much. (Smiling.) Yes, 
thing ts all right now. 

ALAN (starting the motor) 


you're ready.— 

[He holds out his hand. 
Eve (stepping back). | don’t know that 
I’m in such a raving, tearing hurry, after all. 
ALAN (stopping the motor and addressing 1t). 

Well, what do you think of that? 
[ALAN climbs out of the boat, hunts 
up his cigarette-case, and begins 


and making 


(He shut 


every- 


Then whenever 
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EVI REFLECTIVELY) 
THAT THERE IS NO 


* NEVERTHELESS 
WAY OF 


Kv r hand irum 
| lla-loo! 


{ nswering if 1- 


Ulla-loo! 


ick cr ) ine Vater. 

Eve. It’s our crowd, you know. They’re 
coming to Hide-and-Seek Island for supper 
and a last camp-hre. 

(ALAN | believe you knew it 
all along that they were coming. 

Evi Dy What if I did? 

ALAN And so you could make of me forty- 
eleven different kinds of a fool. G veering al 
j Well, you can just answer me one sim- 
pl little question 

Eve. Yes? 


ALAN. A moment ago I found half 2 dozen 


A Misapprehension 
N R. COMMON CITIZEN stepped into 


the butche: shop with a do-or-die look 
on his face 
**A pound of steak, 
The steak, mostly 


he ordered. 
bone, was thrown on 
the scale s 
Looky 
mon Citizen in 
voice as he could command, 
me a big piece of bone.”’ 
“Oh no, I ain’t,” returned the butcher, 
blandly; “yer payin’ fer it.” 


here,” remonstrated Mr. Com- 
as firm and determined a 
“vou're giving 


, THE FACT 
GETTING OFI rH 


small wires sticking in the mag- 
neto, which, of course, put it 
out of business. Now what 
sort of wires were they? 
Eve (mutinou 
should | know f 
ALAN. How 
know, my 
show you. 


[He se 


How 


should you 


Well, Vl 


lady? 


Oh, and 
landing in another 
minute! Please, Alan, please! 

ALAN. Answer my question. 
W hat were the \ 
wires? 

Eve. I'll marry you; I will, 
indeed. Isn’t that enough? 

ALAN \ UUs nslexi é adélérT- 

it Not by a jugful! 
|ALAN till Nas 
Eve’s waist; with his 


free hand he takés 


Eve (d 
they'll be 


those 


REMAINS 
ISLAND” 
minaiion). 
né arm 
around 
everal small 
ovilectI from + p CRéet ind he ld 
them up. But she will not look. 
ALAN. Pulled them out of the magneto, 
you know. More than enough to make all 
the trouble. 
Eve (in an agony). 
in my life. (7 rying é 
t of And you're just the mean- 
est, meanest thing! 
ALAN. Name them, and you can 
them. 
Eve (demure 
my hairpins. 
[ALAN hand 
Eve begi? 
Rl é ner. 


Never saw them before 
NaIicn tt ma obvects 


dl At hand). 
have 


Will you please gIVE me 


THE CURTAIN 


Of No Value 


HAT she was a nervous little old lady was 

apparent to the whole car. When a young 
woman with a baby entered and sat down 
next to her, her quickly moving eye detected 
immediately that the child was placidly 
chewing a green transfer. 

“Your baby—the transfer 
claimed. 

The young mother hastily rummaged her 
hand-satchel and produced a yellow transfer. 
“Oh, thank you,” she said. “It’s all right 
that’s yesterday’s transfer; here is to-day’s.’ 


look ” she eX- 


, 





EDITOR'S 
Scientific 


RS. HARRISON 
Annie, an importa 
who was wholly 


Management 


had a new servant, 
tion from the Emerald 
new to the social cus- 
Mrs. Harrison gave 
on how to conduct 
circumstances, and 


Isle, 
toms of this country 
her conside rable 
herself under different 
hoped for the best 

One afternoon, the mi 
two society women motored to the 
make a call. They rang the bell 
but there was no answer 
and after consid rable delay the door 
opened by Annie, who greeted them with: 

*Phwat do yez want?” 

he women explained that they had come 
to call on Mrs. Harrison. The girl said her 
miustress was out, and added: 

“Well, | 


stick 
teeth been makin’ 


adv ice 


while tress Was out, 
house to 

| ] 
and waited, 
[hey rang again, 


was 


cards between me 
bread.” 


jest yer 


Or ve 


An Earnest Protest 


At STON man tells of a trip he made on 
steamer to Baltimore 
wallowing in waves that 
threatened to engulf her at any moment. 
Hastily the captain ordered a box of rock- 
ets and flares brought to the rail, and with 
his own hands ignited a 
number of them in the hope 
that they would be seen and 
help sent 
Amid the glare of the 
rocke ts, a tall, thin, austere 
woman found her way with 
dificulty to the rail and 
addressed the captain thus: 
“Captain, I must protest 
this dare-devilish- 
ness We are now facing 
death This is no time for 
a celebration.” 


when 


coastwise 


the vessel was 


against 


No Doubt 
HE 


the 


Hennessy twins were 
trial of the kinder- 
garten. One day when their 
teacher was asking the other 
children what they wanted 
to be when they up, 
her eye caught the twins, up 
to misc *hief, as usual, and 
paying no attention to the 
subject under 
She turned quickly 
said: 

* Mikey 


are you 


grew 


discussion. 
and 


what 
going to be 


He nnessy, 
boys ; 
when you grow up?” 
“Trishmen,” 
prompt reply. 


was the 
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Thoughtfulness 


ITTLE Jane was taken by her father to 
see the fHreworks Fourth of July evening. 
Her wonder and amazement were very great. 
At last one rocket shot into the sky far 
higher than any other. In an awed tone the 
small girl whispered: 

‘But, daddy, 
that? 


“ 


what will God think of all 


Lightning Calculation 


YOUNG man in a desperate hurry rushed 

up to the man behind the station lunch- 

counter. “How soon can | have three three- 
minute eggs’”’ he questioned, breathlessly. 
“Nine minutes!” was the instant reply. 


Good Reasors 


ITTLE Katharine came home from Sun- 

day-school proudly announcing that she 
had been promoted 

MorTHER: “But 
you, Katharine?” 

KATHARINE: “Well, the 
was because | sat so still 
God’s Word so carefully, 
quick.” 


why did they promote 
teacher said it 
and listened to 


and caught on so 
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* } " Le 7 TaP ash | 
°N WwW, Cniuidren, ay zg d nign Io everyooay. 


he ur after your bediime. 


‘yp l ? . 
I m sure that clocrR éxaggeralées, motner. 


The Darky’s Inferno 


N old negro minister, in a sermon on hell, 
pictured it as a region of ice and snow, 
where the damned froze through eternity. 
“Why do you tell your congregation that 
hell is a cold place?” asked the visiting 
bishop. 

“1 don’t dare to tell them people nothing 
else, bishop. Why, if I was to say that hell 
was warm some of them old rheumatic nig- 
gers would be wanting to start down the 
first frost.” 


In the Automobile Age 


ITTLE Lucile was subject to severe colds 

in the head; the doctor hz id advised the 
frequent use of an atomizer, much to the 
little girl’s disgust. One night her mother 
asked her, persuasively, if she wouldn’t use 
the unwelcome atomizer, to which Lucile 
quickly replied : 

‘Yes, if you'll let me honk it.’ 





j Presence of Mind 
tye | C' JURT had been in 
Wut | , session, and there 
were a lot of visiting 
lawyers who proved to 
be congenial souls, and 
consequently a little 
game of poker starred 
down at the hotel. A 
young local attorney had 
stayed out several 
nights, but finally the 
breakfast-table argu- 
ments became of such a 
nature that he promised 
to be home early that 
evening. But the game 
proved too sidan and 
when he arose for his hat 
and coat the clock 
showed two-fifteen. He 
mounted the front porch 
with much _ trepidation, 
slipped off his shoes, 
pulled off his clothes in 
the hall, slipped into the 
bedroom, and began 
crawling into bed with 
the stealth of e xpe rience. 
“Our pet dog had a 
habit of insisting on 
jumping up on the bed 
on cold nights,” he con- 
be a fided to a friend later, 
It's half an “so when I began to 
slide under the covers my 
wife stirred in her sleep 
and pushed me on the 
head. ‘Get down, Bruno, 
get down!’ she said. And I want to tell 
you,” he smiled, “I just did have presence of 
mind enough to lick her hand, and she 

dozed off again!” 


A Sensitive Soul 

“ AMERICANS are, as a rule,” observes a 

Chicago man, “sensitive to newspaper 
criticism, and I know of an extreme case in 
this relation. A friend of mine, while edit- 
ing a paper in Arizona, received a communi- 
cation from one of his subscribers that read 
as follows: 


“ce 


Dear Sir,—I regret to inform that on my way 
home from the saloon last evening I fel! into a po- 
litical altercation with Judge Wishington, formerly 
of Kentucky, in the course of which a slight mis- 
understanding arose, and I am very sorry to think 
that in the end I shot him. I should add also that, 
carried away by the excitement, I also knifed him. 
But I earnestly hope that no exaggerated account 
of this painful episode will appear in the columns 
of your paper. 





di 


hi 





EDITOR’S 
New York vs Boston 


HE Bostonian had become weary of the 

superior manner in which the New-Yorker 
discussed everything pertaining to his home 
city, so he thought it about time to “boost” 
his own town. 

“Well,” said the man from the bean city, 
“there isn’t a city in the country can boast 
of a more efficient police department than 
Boston. Why, look here,” he urged, waxing 
more enthusiastic, “there was a murder com- 
mitted here last week, and three hours after- 
ward the police knew all about it!” 

“That’s nothing,’ commented the other; 
“there was a murder committed in New York 
last week and the police knew all about it 
three hours before!” 


Conservation 
* A ND,” continued the lecturer, “I warrant 
you that there is not a man 1n this entire 
audience who has ever lifted his finger or in 
any way attempted to stop this awful waste 
of our forests and our lumber supply. If 
there is | want that man to stand up.” 
There was a slight commotion in the rear 
of the room and a nervous little man rose to 
the occasion—and his feet 
“And now, my friend, 
will you explain in just 
what way you have con- 
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No Danger 

HE was a very recent bride, and endeavor- 

ing to keep house in the approved hygienic 
manner. Entering a strange bakery one day, 
she saw a huge cat put his paws on the low 
show-window and vault lightly in among the 
cakes. 

“Oh, look!’ she exclaimed to the stout 
lady in charge. “ Your cat!” 

“Dat is all right,’ soothingly replied the 
wide lady with a wider smile. “Dat is 
Henery. He will not eat anything; he chust 
schniffs ’em.” 


Betty’s Thanksgiving Wish 


HE held the wishbone tight with me, 
And pulled, and won, exultingly. 
“Now, Betty, wish,” I said, “for when 
You get the biggest half, why then 
The wish you wish will all come true. 
Now wish, dear, as we told you to.” 
Then Betty looked, with longing eyes, 
At all the dishes, nuts, and pies, 
And, holding up the bit of bone, 
She said, with triumph in her tone, 
“All right. I wish to-morrow, then, 
Would be Thanksgiving day, again!” 
Mary Carotyn Davies. 





served the forests of our 
nation?” 

And with the utmost 
gravity and sincerity the 
little man said, “‘I have 
used the same _ toothpick 
twice.” 


Hard To Please 
OUNG Jock had just 


returned from a _pain- 
ful interview with the 
minister, to whom he had 
said, in reply to a question, 
that there were hun- 
dred Commandments. 
Upon meeting another lad 
on his way tothe minister’s 
he asked, “An’ if he asks 
you how many Command- 
ments there are, what will 
ve say?” 
“Say?” queried the other 
lad. “Why, ten, 0’ course.” 
“Ten!” reiterated the 
first youth in scorn. “Ten? 


one 











Yewull try him wi’ ten? I 
tried him wi’ a hundred and 
he wasna satished.”’ 


MisTREss: 


““ Goodness, there goes the front-door bell !”’ 
Jane: “If ye don’t think ye're tidy enough, mum, I’ll go.” 
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he wants you to play with him. 


‘1 don’t want to play with him, 


Inanimate Objects 


OTHER sent Billy to his aunt’s with 
basket of peaches for a surprise 


return she asked: 

“What did Auntie 
sav to the peac hes, 
Billy? 

‘Why, nothing!” said 
the five-year-old. “ Peo- 
ple don’t say things to 
th: ngs that can’t talk 
back ' 


Uninientional 


FEW days after a 
farmer had sold a 
pig to a neighbor he 
chanced to pass his place 
and saw his little boy 
sitting on the edge of the 
pig - pen, watching its 
new occupant. 
“How d’ve do, John- 
nv?” said he. “How's 
your pig to-day?” 


“Oh, pretty well, cross the st 
thank you,” replied the 
boy. “‘How’s all your pins 


uuet up. The gas is leaking! 
» put a pan under it and go back to 


First CHAUFFEUR: 
SECOND Cuavrraun: 


in their hats and clothes that it’s a sure puncture if you 
folks?” hit one.” 


Following Instructions 
CHICAGO woman was giv- 
ing instructions to her new 

butler, who seeme d to have 
but a faint conception of the 
duties of a position for which he 
demanded high wages. 

*Remember,” said the womar, 
‘that, in announcing meals you 
are to say: ‘Breakfast is ready,’ 
‘Luncheon is ready,” Dinner is 
served.’ 

Not long after the woman 
ventured to expemment on a 
dinner to a few intimate friends 
Her dismay can be imagined 
when, on appearing at the draw- 
ing-room door to announce dinner, 
the butler exclaimed in clarion 
tones: 

“Breakfast is ready, luncheon 
is ready, dinner is served.” 


The Usual Way 


OHN!” shouted the wife, in 
the middle of t i! 
John snored a eudur and 
turned over. 
“John!” she said, with increased 
emphasis. 
“What is it?” grunted John. 


” 





get rattled when I see a woman 


é. 
*Yes,so do I! they wear so many 
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An Unusual Trip 


BY W. W. WASHBURN 


. 

HAVE friends who travel 
a great deal more than I, 
but who have apparent- 
> ly no greater number of 
j friends than I possess, yet 
they tell me it is very sel- 
; dom they take a long trip 
without meeting some friend on the train, 
while I, as a rule, never meet a friend 
while journeying. 





The other day while making a hurried 
trip west I met with an exception to my 
usual experience; and what a wonderful 
exception it was! The fact is, I cannot 
help telling about it. 


I had. no more than boarded the train 
than I met my old friend Hollister of 
Kansas City. I had not seen Hollister for 
years. Way back in 1890 we were inter- 
ested together in the elevator business. 
When I sold my stock to Hollister it was 
after a long period of worry for both of us. 
Business had been bad and the going to the 
wall of one of the largest banks of the state 
of Missouri made us iaanciall and in every 
other way very shaky. I was none too well, 
hut Hollister was “‘all in,” as is the saying. 
He was unable to think, he could not sleep, 
he was nervous, he had brain fag, he could 
not digest his food; there was not a function 
he could perform with any satisfaetion or 
success; no doubt he believed that he was 
losing his mind. I, in my own heart, 
believed that Hollister was slowly dying. 
I was not alone in this belief that he could 
not live another three months. 


When, therefore, I met him the other day, 
looking better in health and better in 
physique—in fact, an unusually virile man 
as well as in a most exuberant state of mind 
and body, as though he had been reborn (he 
is past sixty years of age), I could not help 
asking for the secret of his renewed youth. 


It took Hollister but a minute to say, “I 
owe my regeneration and life to Swoboda, 


who, through teaching me the simple prin- 
ciples and secret of evolution and how to 
use them, has recreated me in body and 
mind, and made me better in every way 
than I had ever been in my youth, and all 
this after I had been told by specialists that 
nothing could give me health.” 


Said Hollister, “When I think of my 
physician telling me to travel and to quit 
business, which, by the way, was going to 
the wall because of my inability to run it 
in my poor state of mind and body, and 
when I think of thus being practically sen- 
tenced to complete ruin, so to speak, and 
when at the same time I| realize my present 
condition of rejuvenation, | awake to a 
greater and greater appreciation of Con- 
scious Evolution and its wonderful possi- 
bilities for the human race.’ 


He said, “Swoboda taught me not only 
how to rebuild myself, but also how to 
continue my life and evolution where na- 
ture left off. In my case, he improved upon 
nature, and I have since learned that he has 
done as much for thousands of others—men 
and women of every age and condition.” 


Continuing, Hollister said, “It was a red 
letter day in my life when I heard of Swo- 
boda from the publisher of the largest news- 
paper in Missouri—a friend who had 
learned from experience as well as from 
others of the wonderful success of Con- 
scious Evolution.” 


As can be seen, Hollister could not say 
enough in praise of the renewer of his life 
and fortune. Naturally, I became inter- 
ested, for | am getting along in years, and 
have, mistakingly, like most humaa beings, 
come to expect weakness as inevitable, in 
consequence of gaining in years. 


When my friend assured me I could, 
through Conscious Evolution, be made 
young again I indeed became interested 
and eager for the demonstration. I took 
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Alois P. Swoboda’s address, which, by the 
way, is 1390 Aeolian Building, New York 
City, and obtained his booklet by mail 
a few weeks ago. I at once started to use 
his method, and now can comprehend why 
Hollister was so enthused with delight in 
the new life, for I, also, am growig younger 
stronger, happier, more energetic, and more 
virile by leaps and bounds. It is a fact 
that one must experience this new and bet- 
ter life which is produced through Conscious 
Evolution if one is to comprehend what is 
being missed without it. 


It was an unusual trip and a wonderful 
day for me when | met Hollister on the 
train. It was a wonderful day for Hollister 
when his newspaper friend led him to Con- 
scious Evolution, and I need but hint 
to the readers of Harper’s Magazine 
let this be a wonderful day for you. Get 
in touch with Swoboda, and obtain his 
booklet—it will cost you nothing, and may 
start you on the road to a new and better 
life. Swoboda will send this booklet to any- 
one for the asking. I know it is his aim to 
help as many as possible. This booklet 
explains his new and unique theory of the 
body and mind, and, no doubt, it will prove 
interesting to everyone as it did to me. It 
gave me a better understanding of myself 
than I obtained from a college course. It 
startled, educated, and enlightened me. It 
explains the human body as I believe it 
never has been explained before. More- 
over, it tells of the dangers and after effects 
of exercise and of excessive deep breathing. 


What Hollister said to me seemed too 
good to be true. What I say, no doubt, 
seems to be too good to be true, but Swoboda 
has a proposal which everyone should 
consider and thus learn that nothing which 
is said about Conscious and Creative Evo- 
lution is too good to be true. 


In concluding this statement I can 
refrain from mentioning the fact that I n 
have pleasure in work and in a strenu 
life, and I whistle, hum and sing; wh: 
formerly I always wore a frown (accordi: 
to the evidence of my family) I now, as n 
friends say, always wear a smile. 


= — © 


INTERESTING OBSERVATIONS 


Recent observations have called attentio: 
to the fact that seven men out of every ten 
who weigh less than 150 pounds and who 
are more than 5 feet 10 inches tall ha-« 
active tuberculosis in some degree. This only 
emphasizes the conclusions at which keen 
observers have arrived—that tuberculosis 
is much more prevalent than the human race 
is willing to admit. Hundreds of physicians 
have tuberculosis and do not suspect it. Is 
it any wonder, therefore, that the average 
layman does not know what is the cause of 
his languidness, depression or nervousness? 


It is fortunate, however, that physicians 
at last are learning that the body makes 
its own antitoxins and serums for the ex- 
press purpose of destroying germs of all 
character which enter or invade the organ- 
ism. Physicians are learning that the body 
is a self-maintaining institution and that 
its ability to maintain itself depends upon 
the discipline the cells receive in harmony 
with the physiological limits of each in- 
dividual organism. Discipline creates re- 
actions and increases the molecular action. 
This means the production of greater 
energy and greater efficiency, mental and 
physiological. 


The address of Alois P. Swoboda is 1390 
Aeolian Building, New York, N. Y. 
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The LOCOMOBILE and 
its OWNER 


[he Locomobile provides the most luxurious and the safest 
means of getting about. In addition to this it yields a 
satisfaction that is apart from any material consideration 

that comfortable feeling one always has who owns the 
very best. 


The owner of a Locomobile esteems it not only because 
of what it does, but perhaps even more for what it is 
and will be. 


The family that owns Locomobiles knows that quality 
instead of quantity is a past, present and future policy 
of the Company. 


The Locomobile owner has the satisfaction of knowing 
that the car will always be a high quality car, an expensive 
car, the car of cars toown. He knows the price will not 
diminish, may even increase. He knows his car will not 
depreciate because of radical changes in the design, price 
or quality of the Locomobiles that are to be. 


The 
LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 
of America 
MAKERS OF FINE MOTOR CARS 













































































TIFFANY & CO, 
1916 BLUE Book 


A CaATALOGUE- Not ILLUSTRATED 


JEWELRY 
PEARLS 
DIAMONDS 
WATCHES 
STATIONERY 
CLOCKS 
SILVER 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED THE TIFFANY 
BLUE Book WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


HETH AVENUE &3/ “STREET 
New YorK 
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Takes the Grand Prize 


at the great International Exposition, at San Francisco 


For purity and excellence of product 
For clean, hygienic factory 

For welfare work among employes 
For high commercial standing 


Shredded Wheat 


Also a gold medal for unique shredding and 
baking machinery ; 


Also a gold medal for completeness of oper- 
ating exhibit in Food Products Building. 


Millions of men and women have awarded Shredded Wheat 
first place among all cereal foods for purity and nutritive value. 
It is first in the favor of youngsters and grown-ups ; first in the 
affections of men who do the work of the world with hand or 
brain. 


If you haven’t seen the Exposition at San Francisco, you 
have missed a rare opportunity to enrich your mind and soul. 


Our factory, now building at 
Oakland, California, will be “The 
Pride of the Pacific”. 


Shredded Wheat is made in two forms— 
Biscuit, for breakfast with milk or cream, 
or for any meal with sliced peaches, 
bananas or fruits of any kind; Triscuit, 
the Shredded whole Wheat wafer-toast, 


eaten with butier, cheese or marmalades. 


The Shredded Wheat Company 


Four Factories —- two in Niagara Falls, N. Y., one in Niagara Falls, Canada, one in Oakland, California 
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Clinton T. Brainard, Treasurer, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
Thomas B. Wells, Secretary, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y 
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UDSON Seal 
Russian Great 
Coat with belt and 
very full skirt. Skunk 
convertible Collar and 
deep Cuffs. Made in 


all suitable Furs 






with various 


combinations. 


Furs will play a 
more prominent 
part in Fashions 
this year than 


ever before. 


fdacckel eg, 


384 FIFTH AVENUE 
(Between 35th and 36th Streets) 
NEW YORK 
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Read this Nation - Wide Praise of 
Robert W. Chambers’ 


Great Psychic Romance 


ATHALIE 


The latest and in many respects the greatest achieve- 
ment of America’s most popular novelist: “Mr 
Chambers has created few such appealing characters 
as Athalie Greensleeve.”-—New Orleans Times-Picayun 
“Chambers’ most charming character” — Portland 
(Me.) Evening Express. “ Alluring, appealing, ethere- 
ally lovely.”—Holyoke Transcript. “ There is entertain- 
ment in every chapter of ATHALIE.”—Brooklyn Standard-Union. “The final chapters are above 
anything Mr. Chambers has previously written.”—Portland (Ore.) Evening Telegram. “It has the 
indefinable thrill of the unexpected and soulful in human experience.” —Philadelphia North American. 
Don’t miss this remarkable novel. Get your copy at the nearest bookstore, to-day. 30 full-page 
pictures by Frank Craig. $1.40 net. By mail, $1.54. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS BY NOTABLE AUTHORS 
Three Score Years The Passionate Crime 
Ps > By E. TEMPLE THURSTON 
and Te n nd of “ Richard Furlong,” etc. 
By AMELIA E. BARR 


A beautifully written story of love and mys- 
tery in Ireland. $1.30 net. By mail, $1.42. 


A book of optimism for the aged, pointing 


out the comforts and delights one may find in Nicky-Nan, Reservist 


the sunset years. $1.50 net. By mail, $1.62. BY git ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, “Q”) 
Author of “ The Delectable Duchy,” etc. 


° ° A quaint, amusing tale of an old English 
In Times Like These Naval Reservist whose neighbors think he is a 
By NELLIE L. McCLUNG German spy. $1.35 net. By mail, $1.47. 


One of Canada’s most prominent women ex- A Young Man’ S Year 


presses her views on many vital topics of the By a THONY HOPE 
day—prohibition, the social evil, and others of Author of “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 


etc 
equal importance. $1.00 net. By mail, $1.10. 


The story of a modern young man’s adven- 
tures in love and business. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. By mail, $1.47. 


The Yellow Dove 


By GEORGE GIBBS 


Isles of Spice and Palm 


By A. HYATT VERRILL 


Ideal vacation spots in the West Indies charm- Author of “ The Bolted Door,” ete. 
ingly described. A fascinating book to read, A stirring romance of the international secret 
and an indispensable one for the errapacuve service in war time. Illustrated by the author. 
tourist. Illustrated. $1.25 net. By mail, $1.37. $1.25 net. By mail, 1.37 


AT ANY BOOKSTORE OR DIRECT FROM TH® PUBLISHERS 


Write for our new illustrated catalog—also our new juvenile cataloz, describing the latest books for 
boys and girls by such famous writers as Barbour, Altsh ier, Heyliger, Camp, Tomlinson, ani Delant 


Address: “ Fiction Dept" 


D.APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 35 West 32dSt., NEW YORK 
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HARPER'S 


for Christmas 
Some Distinguished Stories: 


Katharine Fallerton Gerould The Penalties of Artemis 

A love story of the most uncommon sort. A shipwrecked man and woman on a 

desert island. Many stories have begun in that way, but there was never one which 
ended in so strange and unconventional a fashion. 


Margaret Cameron The Web They Wove 
A dog disguised as a baby in a hotel where dogs are not allowed, involves two enter- 
prising women in all sorts of unexpected complications in this most amusing story 
which the author of “*The Golden Rule Dollivers” has written in collaboration with 
Jessie Leacn Rector 


Mary E. Wilkins Emancipation 


\ delightful story of both humor and sentiment in which two old men conspire to 
accomplish the happiness of two over dutiful young people. 


Norman Duncan A Certain Recipient 


A story of deep spiritual feeling—of a prodigal who has found the truth and 
returns to live down his early wrong-doing. 


Marie van Vorst The Baptism 


A story of a man who is doubly a hero—for he conquers himself and dares all for 
an unworthy friend. 


Howard Brubaker The Intemperate Zone 
Randolph Harrington Dukes, commonly known as “ Ranny,” is quite as real a boy 
as Mr. Tarkington’s Penrod and quite as resourceful. In this new story he tackles 
the temperance question—and again becomes famous. 


Edith Barnard Delano The Gift of The Manger 


A perfect story of a perfect Christmas- when two young people two old parents 
and a deserted baby are all made happy. 


Marie Manning A Choice of Romeos 


Another most unusual love story. The heroine ventures her tiny inheritance in 
one bold stroke and achieves more success than she expected. 


Articles by Joun Burrouens, Ricnarp Le Gauirenne, W. A. Brapiey, Dora 
KEEN and others 


MANY EXQUISITE ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOR 
Basil King’s Great. Serial 
“THE SIDE OF THE ANGELS” 
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Rug of simple effect, having a tawny ground, with porcelein 
the design and border. e, 12 feet x feet. Pree, $215. 


FAITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS OF 


ANTIQUE RUGS 


Rugs of simple design, as illustrated above, have sufficient ornament 
to preclude the possibility of an uninteresting and monotonous effect, 
and answer all the requirements of those who favor a plain color 
treatment of the floor. 


The Rug illustrated_is but one of many designs made upon-our own 
looms in the East and carried in our stock in a great variety of sizes 
and color effects. 


We also specialize in faithfully reproducing Antique Rugs of the 
early Chinese and Persian periods. 


We shall be pleased to write you in detail concerning your special 
requirements. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 


Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 
Floor Coverings and Fabrics 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY- SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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When you buy a night latch, a padlock, a door 
closer, or house hardware, look for the nameY ale. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Vale Locks, Hardware and Chain Hoists 
9 East 40th Street, New York 
Curcaco SanFrancisco§ Sr. CATHARINES, CANADA 
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Mark Tidd in Business 


By CLARENCE B. KELLAND 


Author of ‘* Mark Tidd™ and 
**Mark Tidd in the Backwoods " 


How Mark Tidd and his friends “won out.”’ 
A story for every boy who wants to get ahead 

The boys and girls will welcome with eagerness 
this new book in which the author tells of further 
activities of the ingenious fat boy. This time 
Mark turns his attention to business and proves 
a success in spite of his youth and of unfair com- 
petition. Plunk Smalley, Binney, and Tallow, 
Mark’s three chums, take hold of Smalley’s 
Bazar when Plunk’s father has to go to the 
hospital and there is no one else to run it for 
him. Jehoshaphat P. Skip is the villain in the 
story against whom Mark Tidd launches many 
schemes. 

Illustrated. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.00 net 


The Red Arrow 
By ELMER RUSSELL GREGOR 


A stirring story for boys of the exploit of two 
Indiaris. The scene is laid in the West before 
the white man had killed off the buffaloes or 
crowded the red men from their hunting-grounds 
White Otter, a Sioux boy of sixteen, the grand- 
son of a great chief, desired to achieve fame by 
undertaking a desperate mission—to recover 
from the Pawnees, who had stolen it years be- 
fore, the Red Arrow, a valued medicine trophy 
He encountered many dangers in his quest, 
killed wild beasts, was tortured by enemies, 
made his escape, proved his mettle in battle, 
and finally bore the arrow home in triumph. 

Illustrated. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.00 net 


Trench-Mates in France 
By J. S. ZERBE 
Adventures of Two Boys in the Great War 


A stirring tale for younger readers of the ad- 
ventures of two French boys at the front, In 
addition to the exciting incidents, the book con- 
tains just the kind of explanations boys are ask- 
ing every day about the details of armaments, 
airships, bombs, etc., and explanations of 
strategy and the new kind of tactics this war 
has developed. The boys take part in the 
Battle of the Marne and the advance of the 
French. They are both wounded, but recover 
and are ready to return to the front. A map of 
northern France and clear drawings of trenches, 
guns, and aircraft help the reader to understand 
the technique of modern war. 


Illusttated. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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Redmond so. 


33 Pine St. New York 


Railroad, Municipal and 
Public Utility Bonds 


Have constantly on hand Securities suitable for the require- 
ments of various classes of investors: Furnish expert advice 
to clients regarding Investments. As members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, buy and sell Stocks and Bonds 


on Commission. Act as Fiscal Agents for Corporations. 


Correspondents of 


London & South Western Bank, Ltd. 
[London 
Jordaan & Cie., Paris 


Russo-Asiatic Bank, Hong-Kong 
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$500,000,000 
Anglo-FrenchFive Year5% External Loan 





THE JOINT, AND SEVERAL OBLIGATION OF THE GOVERNMENTS 


UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND AND THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 


DATED OCTOBER, 15, 1915 INTEREST PAYABLE APRIL 15 AND OCTOBER 15 





DUE OCTOBER 15, 1920 


Both principal and interest payable in New York City in United States gold coin, 
without deduction for any present or future British or French taxes 


Coupon bonds in denominations of f$100, $500, and $1,000, which may be registered as to principal 
Registered bonds in denominsiions of $1,000, $10,000 and 50,000 and authorized multiples 
Coupon and registered bonds interchangeable | 








Convertible, at the option of the holder, on any date not later than April 15, 1920, or (provided that notice be given not 
later than April 15, 1920) at maturity, par for par, into 15-25 Year Joint and Several 444 per cent. Bonds of th« 
Governments of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the French Republic. Such 4% per cent 
bonds will be payable, principal and interest, in United States gold coin, in New York City, free from deduction for 
any present or future British or French taxes, will mature October 15, 1940, but will be redeemable, at par and 
accrued interest, in whole or in part, on any interest date not earlier than October 15, 1930, upon three months’ notice 


A large amount of these bonds having already been withdrawn for investment, we, whose 











names appear below, offer, on behalf of a country-wide group of institutions and 
bankers, the unsold balance, subject to prior sale and change in price 


PRICE 98 AND INTEREST, YIELDING NEARLY 5% PER CENT. 


Application will be made to list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange 
Temporary bonds will be ready for delivery on or about October 29th, exchangeable for the definitive bonds when prepared 


ALABAMA 

Anniston, First Nat'l Bank of Anniston 

Birmingham, First National Bank 
Otto Marx & Co. 

CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles, E. H. Rollins & Sons 

San Francisco, FE. H. Rollins & Sons 
N. W. Halsey & Co. 

COLORADO 
Denver, Boettcher, Porter & Co. 
CONNECTICUT 
port, Connecticut National Bank 
irst Bridgeport National Bank 

Bridgeport Trust Co 

Hincks Bros. & Co. 

Hartford. First National Bank 
Hartford-Aetna National Bank 
Phoenix National Bank 
Conn. Trust and Safe Deposit Co. 
State Bank and Trust Co. 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 

Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 

Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler 
Rhoades & Co. 

New Haven, First National Bank 
New Haven Bank, N. B. A. 
Second National Bank 
The Chas. W. Scranton Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washi m, Munsey Trust Co. 

W. B. Hibbs & Co. 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta, Trust Company of Georgia 

Robinson-Humpnarey-Wardlaw-Co. 
amg ma 7 

Chicago, Allerton, Greene cing 
Breed, Eiliott & Harrison 
C. F. Childs & Co. 

Curtis & Sanger 

N. W. Halsey & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
Francis J. Johnspon 
Kean, Taylor & Co. 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 
Lee, Higginson & Co 
Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 
Wm. A. Read & Co. 
William Salomon & Co. 
Spencer Trask & Co 


Brid 





Chicago (Cont.) Stone & Webster 
White, Weld & Co. 


INDIANA 
Evansville, Henning Chambers & Co. 
James C. Wilson & Co. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, United States Trust Co. 


Henning Chambers & Co. 
James C. Wilson & Co. 
LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
Interstate Trust & Banking Co. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, Citizens National Bank 

Merchants-Mechanics'National Bank 
National Bank of Commerce 
Baltimore Trust Co. 
Maryland Trust Co. 
Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co. 
Alexander Brown & Sons 
Robert Garrett & Sons 
Townsend Scott & Son 


MAINE 
Augusta, Granite National Bank 
Augusta Trust Co. 
Bangor, First National Bank 
Cenduskeag Trust Co. 
Merrill Trust Co. 
Lewiston, Rumford National Bank 
Portiand, Canal National Bank 
Casco National Bank 
First National Bank 
Portland National Bank 
Fidelity Trust Co. 
Forrest City Trust Co 
Mercantile Trust Co 
Union Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 
United States Trust Co. 
Maynard 8. Bird and Co. 
H. M. Payson & Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Attleboro, Attleboro Trust Co. 
Boston, Fourth-Atlantic Nat'l Bank 

Second National Bank 

Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
Commonwealth Trust Co. 

New England Trust Co. 

Adams & Co. 

Baker, Ayling & Co. 


Baston (Cont.); Blake Bros. & Co. 
Blodget & Co 
Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., Inc. 
Bond & Goodwin 
Brown Brothers & Co. 
Curtis & Sanger 
R. L. Day & Co. 
Estabrook & Co 
Halsey & Co., Inc. 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 
N. w. Harris & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
Jackson & Curtis 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
A. B. Leach & Co. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Merrill, Oldham & Co. 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Millett, Roe & Hagen 
Moors & Cabot 
Parkinson & Burr 
Paine, Webber & Co. 
Wm. A. Read & Co. 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Spencer Trask & Co. 
Stone & Webster 
Tucker, Anthony & Co. 
Townsend, Anthony & Tyson 
H. C. Wainwright & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 

Fall River, Massasoit Pocasset National 

Bank 

Metacomet National Bank 
a & Stafford 


G. M. Heflards & Co. 

Fitchburg, Safety Fund National Bank 

Haverhill, Merchants National Bank 

Lowell, Old Lowell National Bank 
James M. Abbott & Co., Inc. 

Lynn, Essex Trust Co. 

New Bedford, First National Bank 
Mechanics National Bank 
Merchants Naticnal Bank 

Newburyport, First National Bank 
Merchants National Bank 
Ocean National Bank 

Pittsfield, Agricultural National Bank 
Pittsfield National Bank 
F. C. Peach 

Salem, Naumkeag Trust Co. 
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Anglo-French Five Year 5/External Loan 





Springiene, Union Trust Co. 
C. Simons 

H H. Skinner 

Tifit Brothers & Co. 
Taunton, Machinists National Bank 

Taunton National Bark 
Worcester, Bonney & Moore 

Kinsley & Adams 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, First and Old Detroit Nat'l 
3an 
Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., Inc 
Grand Rapids, Old National Bank 
Michigan Trust 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, First & Security Nat'l 
3ank 

Northwestern National Bank 
Scandinavian-American Nat'l Bank 
White, Grubbs & Co. 
Paul, First National Bank 
Northwe stern Trust Co. 
White, Grubbs & Co. 


MISSOURI 
Louis, A. G. Edwards & Sons 
Francis Bros. & Co. 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha, Burns, Brinker & Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord, Mechanics National Bank 
Dover, Strafford National Bank 

Alonzo Elliott & Co. 
Shontell & Varick 


St. 


S¢. 


NEW JERSEY 
Rippel 


Newark, J. 8S. 


NEW YORK 
Albany, First National Bank 

National Commercial Bank 

New York State National Bank 

Union Trust Co. 

Harris, Forbes & Co. 

Spencer Trask & Co. 
Binghamton, Peoples’ Trust Co. 
Buffalo, Bank of Buffalo 

Ford & Enos 

Harris, Forbes & Co. 

White, Weld & Co 
Elmira, Sawyer, Noble & Co. 
Middletown, Merchants National Bank 
New York City, J. P. Morgan & Co. 

American Exchange National Bank 

Bank of America 

Bank of New York 

Chemical National Bank 

Chase National Bank 

First National Bank 

Hanover National Bank 

Importers & Traders National Bank 

Irving National Bank 

Liberty National Bank 

Manhattan Company 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank 

Merchants National Bank 

National Bank of Commerce 

National City Bank 

National Park Bank 

Seaboard National Bank 

Bankers Trust 

Central Trust Co. 

Columbia Trust Co. 

Equitable Trust Co. 

Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 

Guaranty Trust Co. 

Metropolitan Trust Co. 

New York Trust Co. 

Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 

Union Trust Company 

United States Mortgage & Trust Co. 

United States Trust Co. 

August Belmont & Co 

Chas. D. Barney & Co. 


New York City (Cont.), Blair & Co 
William P. Bonbright & Co., Inc 
Brown Brothers & Co 
Clark, Dodge & Co 
Harvey Fisk & Sons 
Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & Co 
Haligarten & Co 
N. W. Halsey & Co 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 

A. Iselin & Co. 

Kean, Taylor & Co 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 
Kountze Bros. 

Lazard Freres 

A. B. Leach & Co 

Lee, Higginson & Co 

Lade ~nburg, Thalmann é Co 
Maitland, ( Joppell & C 
Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler 
Potter, Choate & Prentice 
Wm. A. Read & Co 
Redmond & Co 

Remick, Hodges & Co 
Rhoades & Co. 

William Salomon & Co. 

J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
Spencer Trask & Co 
White, Weld & Co 

Rochester, Alliance Bank 
Traders’ Bank of Rochester 
Security Trust Co. 

Ford & Enos 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 

Syracuse, Ford & Enos 

Troy, Troy Trust Co. 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati, Citizens National Bank 
First National Bank 
Cleveland, The Bonbright-Herrick Co 
larris, Forbes +o. 
Hayden, Miller & Co. 
Otis & Co. 
The Tillotson & Wolcott Co 
White, Weld & Co 
Columbus, Huntington National Bank 
Dayton, City National Bank 
Toledo. Second National Bank 
Secor & Bell 
OREGON 
Portiand, Hall & Lewis 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia, Drexel & Co. 

Brown Brothers & Co. 

Bank of North America 

Central National Bank 

Corn Excha: National Bank 

First National Ban 

Fourth Street National Bank 

Franklin National Bank 

Philadelphia National Bank 

Commercial Trust 

Fidelity Trust Co. 

Girard Trust Co. 

Pennsylvania Co, for Insurance on 

Lives and Granting Annuities 

Barclay, Moore & Co 

Charles D. Barney & Co. 

Battles & Co. 

C. H. Bean & Co. 

Benson & Packard 

Thomas A. Biddle & Co. 

Bodine Sons & Co 

William P. Bonbright & Co., Inc. 

Brooke, Stokes & Co 

Butcher, Sherrerd & Hansell 

Cassatt & Co. 

E. W. Clark & Co 

Coles & Wurts 

Elkins, Morris & Co 

Ervin & Co 

Charles Fearon & Co 

M. M. Freeman & Co. 


Philadelphia (Cont.), Frazier & Co 
Robt. Glendinning & Co 
Goodall, Wister & Co. 
Graham & Co. 

N. W. Halsey & Co. 
Harper & Turner 
Harris, Forbes & Co 
Chas. C. Harrison, Jr 
Henry & West 
C. Clothier Jones & Co 
; -mm & Keen 

B. Leach & Co 
Nie sllor & Petry 
Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler 
W. H. Ne whold’ s Son & Co 
Wm. A. Read & Co 
Reilly, Brock & Co 
E. B. Smith & Co 
J. W. Sparks & Co. 
E. Lowber Stokes 
Townsend, Whelen & Co 
Rufus Waples & Co 

Pittsburgh, Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 
Diamond National Bank 
Farmers Deposit National Bank 
First-Second National Bank 
Mellon National Bank 
Peoples National Bank 
Union National Bank 
Western National Bank 
Colonial Trust Co. 

Pittsburgh Trust Co. 

Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
Union Trust Co. 

Holmes, Wardrop & Co 
Montgomery, C ogi r & Tyler 

Seranton, Brooks & ( 

RHODE ISLAND 

Newport, Aquidneck National Bank 

Pawtucket, r. ater Trust Co. 

Providence, Columbus Exchange 

Bank 
Merchants National Bank 
National Exchange Bank 
Providence National Bank 
Industrial Trust Co 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 
Bodell & Co. 
Richardson & Clark 
Wilson, Slade & Co 

Westerly, Washington Trust Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston, First National Bank 

R. M. Marshall & Bro. 
The E. M. Moreland Co. 
TENNESSEE 
Nashville, Fourth-First National Bank 
VERMONT 

Brattleboro, Brattleboro Trust Co. 

Montpelier, Montpelier National Bank 

Rutland, Clement National Bank 

VIRGINIA 

Richmond, American += Bank 
Bank of Commerce & Trust 
First National Bank 
Mechanics & Merchants Nat’l Bank 
Merchants National Bank 
National State & City Bank 
Planters National Bank 
Old Dominion Trust Co 
Richmond Bank & Trust Co. 
Richmond Trust & Savings Co. 
Virginia Trust Co 
Thomas Branch & Co. 

Davenport & Co 

Scott Stringfellow 

John L. Williams & Sons 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle, E. H. Rollins & Sons 

Spokane, Richards Bros 

Tacoma, E. H. Rollins & Sons 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee, Edgar, Ricker & Co. 


, & Co 


N, 
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NEUTRALS DID NOT WANT THIS WAR 


And yet they are made to bear a heavy share of its burdens. 
Most of these burdens are laid upon neutrals in plain violation of their legal rights. 
What is the peaceful world going to do to 
protect itself against those who choose to fight ? 
That depends upon the intelligent public opinion formed by you and other citizens of neu- 
tral countries. 
Can you be part of such an intelligent public opinion? 


That is, do you understand all the facts and issues of the case? 
You will find the facts and issues lucidly set forth in 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE WAR 
NEUTRAL RIGHTS, BELLIGERENT CLAIMS AND AMERICAN COMMERCE 
IN THE YEARS 1914, 1915 
By EDWIN J. CLAPP, Professor of Economics, New York University 


It enables you to understand the vital relation of the war to America. 
You cannot afford to be without the information and inspiration of 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE WAR 


The book contains 340 pages, Index, Appendix containing text of U. S. Notes, British Orders in 
Council and other valuable data. Price $1.50 net postpaid. 
At all bookstores or from 


THE YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


209 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















Are You Reading the New American Quarterly? 


THE YALE REVIEW 


Edited by WILBUR L. CROSS 
“The most satisfactory reading in the United States today”; “The nearest approach we have to the 
intellectual standards of the great English and European reviews’’; “ Something for Americans to be proud 
of and to support,” say its readers. OCTOBER, 1915 
HATRED—AND A POSSIBLE SEQUEL, by L. P. Jacks, editor of The Hibbert Journal 
ITALY AND THE WAR, by H. D. Sedgwick, the Historian and Essayist 
COMPULSORY SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES, by G.N. Trichoche, a military 
organizer of the French Army 
THE WAR AND INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM, by Morris Hillquit, the noted American 
Socialist Leader 
THE ECONOMIC AFTERMATH, by A. D. Noyes, financial editor of the New York Evening Post 


and six other essays by Brander Matthews, Charles H. Sherrill, Henry S. Canby, etc., besides poems, and 

book reviews by authorities, and a literary paper by R. Emory Holloway, containing entirely new facts on 
“ Walt Whitman in New Orleans” 

The fifth volume of this unique enterprise in American publications begins with the above issue. It will interest you. 








Clip out this notice, checking any one of the following ways of becoming acquainted with the new Yale Review that 
interests you: 

(1) A subscription ($2.50 a year) to begin in January, 1916, and to include the above (October 1915) issue free. 

(2) A’sample copy of the October, 1915, issué. 

3) A choice of two previous issues, free, to be ordered by you from tables of contents tu be sent by The Review 


and mail to TH E YALE R EVI EW $2.50 a year 


Published by the Yale Publishing Association, Inc., Yale Station, New Haven. 


$2.50 a year 
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Yw Sectional 
Bookcases 


HERE is an atmosphere of culture about 

the home with its Giobe-Wernicke Sec- 
tional Bookcase that bespeaks the owner’s 
breeding and good taste. Books in Globe- 
Wernicke Bookcases have the air of being 
read-—and you buy sections just as your 
growing library requires, and arrange them 
just as you like. The Patented Dust-proof 
Felt Strip in each section protects your books 
and prevents the door’s slamming. Globe- 
Wernicke Bookcases cost no more than the 
ordinary kind and are built to endure. 


The Heart of a We will send ‘The World’s Best 


the Home” Books”’ Booklet with Catalog 152, Free. 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Filing Cabinets 


WOOD- STEEL 
9 Steel Cabinet Lines 12 Wood Cabinet Lines 


TH principle of unit construction—invented and perfected by Globe-Wernicke—is nowhere of 
greater importance than in the office, where constant growth, accumulating records, and fre- 
quent need for readjustment of floor space demand files of a like capacity for growth and easy re- 
arrangement. 
Banker, Lawyer, Statistician, Merchant, Educator, Public 
Official, etc.—each will find the exact Globe-Wernicke standard 
unit sizes and system files to meet his special and growing 
needs. 


All parts entering into G lobe-Wernicke Equipment are made in 
the vast Globe-Wernicke plant of rigidly tested materials, at a 
reduced production cost that 

assures highest quality at low- 

est prices. All Globe-Wernicke 

Steel Cabinets are welded in- 

separably by electricity. 

Send for Catalog 827 showing 

the new 7000 Line of Steel 


Upright Verticals and thenew 
2000 line of Wood Uprights. 


f A The SlobeWernicke Co, 
yy CINCINNATI 


United States 
Government 


; fe nes 
Sis Matis iin smile 


Branch Stores: 
New York Chicago Phiiadelphia 
Boston Cincinnati Washington, D. ( . ba Sefee—Five Sizes 
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What the papers say 





of Felix O’Day 
By 
F. Hopkinson Smith 


The New York Times: 
“A simple plot that never 
relaxes its interest, char- 
acters so fully alive that 
they seem like personal 
friends, and an optimistic 
spirit of good-will that lin- 
gers like a strain of sweet 
music. It will rank with 
the best from this author’s 
pen.” 

The Boston Transcript: 
“ All the characteristics that 
endeared the late F. Hopkin- 
son Smith to a multitude of 
friends are easily discovera- 
ble in ‘Felix O’Day.’” 

The San Francisco 
Bulletin: “An exceedingly 
entertaining and wholly ad- 
mirabie work of fiction.” 

ILLUSTRATED 


$1.35 net 





of The Freelands |of The High Priestess 


By 
John Galsworthy 


The New York Tribune: 
“Tt is his best book to date; 
ripest also in its beautiful 
artistry.” 


James L. Forp, in the 
New York Herald: “1 shall 
not be surprised if the think- 
ing class of readers agree with 
me in pronouncing it one of 
the best of English novels.” 

The Dial: “The author 
has never made better use 
of his extraordinary gift of 
feeling, of his keen rapier of 
social satire, and of his 
beautiful style.” 

The New York Times: 
“Mr. Galsworthy’s power 
of depicting pure and pas- 
sionate love has never shone 
to finer effect.” 


$1.35 net 
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By 
Robert Grant 


The New York Herald 
“ The best piece of work that 
its author has yet given to 
the public.... It is a per- 
fectly consistent tale, con- 
taining nothing that strains 
the credulity, and as a study 
of feminine character of to- 
day it deserves the highest 
praise.” 


The Boston Tras script: 
“Tt is keen, shrewd, and it 
handles debatable themes 
with a gentleness that shows 
Judge Grant to be a humor- 
ist and a philosopher as well 
as a novelist.” 

The Chicago Herald: “A 
fine production, at once 
thoughtful and absorbing, 
almost great enough to be 
called an epitome of modern 
social life.” 


$1.35 net 
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Indian Why Stories 


»~\RKS FROM WAR EAGLE’S LODGE-FIRE 
By FRANK M. LINDERMAN 


Stories out of the wonderful Indian world of 

ths by one of the greatest authorities on all 

ian folk-lore. 

Eight illustrations in color by Charles M. Russell 
$2.00 net 


The Reconciliation of 


“a ° . 
Government with Liberty 
By Professor JOHN W. BURGESS, LL.D. 
\t this moment, when tht tendency of all parties 
toward the radical revision of their platforms on 
; subject, the book is a document of special in- 
st and of the very greatest value in forming 
$2.50 net 


The Road to Glory 

By E. ALEXANDER POWELL 
Some of the most romantic and heroic of the ex- 
its of our history—generally ‘neglected by the 
gular historian because of their unofficial char 
ter, and therefore unfamiliar or unknown to the 
general reader—are vividly recounted in these stir- 
ring pages. Illustrated. 


opinions. 











When My Ship Comes In 
By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
“Trust Mr. Morris to tell such a_story just as 
ich a story should be told.” —New York World. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net 


Aunt Jane 

By JENNETTE LEE 
Aunt Jane, the benevolent despot of an en- 
dowed hospital in a small city, is a character of 
many attractions and decided novelty. Her de- 
layed love-affair is charmingly told and shares at 
tention almost equally with the main romance of 
the book. $1.25 net 


“Somewhere in France” 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


This is a collection of Mr. Davis’s latest stories, 
which takes its title from one of the most fasci- 
nating he ever wrote. 

“Told in Mr. Davis’s breeziest style.” 

Boston Transcript. 
$1.00 net 


The Twisted Skein 
By RALPH D. PAINE 
“Mr. Paine has plenty of that invaluable quality, 
humor, with which to spice his adventures.” 
—New York World. 
$1.35 net 
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$1.50 net | 
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MAGAZINE 





Ivory Apes and Peacocks 
3y JAMES HUNEKER 


In this new book Mr. Huneker returns to the 
literary and art topics which he always discusses in 
such brilliant, incisive, and entertaining fashion. 


“We feel the personality of Huneker on every 


| page and it is one that commands attention.” 


Chicago Tribune. 
$1.50 net 


French Memories of 
Eighteenth-Century America 
3y CHARLES H. SHERRILL 


With illustrations from paintings and engraving 
This volume, based upon the memoirs, and other 
| forms of recorded observation and commentary, 
| of those French men and women who visited this 

country betweeen 1775 and 1800, forms an ex- 
tremely vivid, lively, and instructive presentation 
of this most interesting period of our history. 


$2.00 net 





The Real Man 
By FRANCIS LYNDE 


“Mr. Lynde’s skill in weaving colorful and en- 
thralling romance is at its best in this spirited tale.” 
Philade lp hia Press. 


$1.35 net 


The Crown of Life 
By GORDON ARTHUR SMITH 


This story of how a modern girl “found herself,” 


with its peculiar attraction of style and surprising 
] 


pi: 
can novelist of remarkable ability and independence. 


$1.35 net 


y of wit, announces the appearance of an Ameri- 


Russian Silhouettes 
More Stories of Russian Life 
By ANTON TCHEKOFF 
Translated by MARIAN FELL 


This new volume of stories is largely composed 
| of such stories as reveal the Russian mind, nature, 
and civilization, in the idea of answering the great 

curiosity about the Russian excited by the war. 


$1.35 net 
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SOME SCRIBNER BOOKS 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


OLD AND NEW 
By H. G. DWIGHT 


Mr. Dwight’s book on the various phases of life in Constantinople, its unique and most picturesq 
characteristics, is such as even with Mr. Dwight’s charming style very few men could have written. H 
has lived in Constantinople in boyhood and manhood in real intimacy with the people, and the vividne 
of his early impressions has been supplemented by a deep study of Turkish character and of the significan 
of the city’s associations. His book is in these respects the most informing yet written about the Turki 
capital. 


“His descriptions are charming, they are informing without being tedious.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Profusely illustrated. In box, $5.00 net 





Men of the Old Stone Age | Socialized Germany 


Their Environment, Life, and Art By FREDERIC C. HOWE 
By HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 
Research Professor of Zoology, Columbia University 
This authoritative account of what is known, 
and can be scientifically deduced from what is known, 
of the character and life of our earliest direct an- | 
cestors becomes fascinating even to the most casual | : 
reader in the hands of so able a writer. Letters from America 
| By RUPERT. BROOKE 
With an Introduction by Henry James and a 


The Fountains of Papal Rome Portrait in Photogravure 


ie. os Se A collection of letters written to an English new 
By MRS. CHARLES MACVEAGH paper by Rupert Brooke, the young English poet 


“It is interesting because it treats of its subject 
in a readable way; it is also valuable and timely.’ 
Boston Transcript 
$1.50 net 


Illustrated. $5.00 net 


One of the most characteristic features of the | Who met his death at the front just as the power 
Eternal City is the numerous and often magnificent , 204 beauty of his work was becoming everywher 
fountains served by the exceptionally abundant recognized. To them has been added a brief paper 
water-supply. Of papal Rome, particularly, these that he wrote at the outbreak of the war, giving 
monuments may almost be said to summarize the glimpse of the effect of the sudden crisis on a young 
story. Mrs. MacVeagh has treated them in this Englishman’s mind. 
sense as well as describing them with artistic sym- $1.25 net 
pathy. : : 4 

Illustrated by Rudolph Ruzicka. $2.50 net Beautiful Gardens in America 


And the Effect of Climate in Various Sections 


The Fighting Cheyennes By LOUISE SHELTON 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL This volume consists of beautiful pictures of a 


The result of almost a life-work on the part of the | great variety of those gardens in this country) 
author, one of the first living authorities on the which may be taken as representative of the possi 
American Indian, and is the first full history of a | bilities of gardening under our diverse climatic con 
great Indian tribe whose relations have involved not | ditions, accompanied by brief but truly illuminative 
only most of the other Western Indians, but the | text. 
whites in many of their famous campaigns. 


With maps. $3.50 net 


Illustrated with more than 170 photographs and 
with 8 full-page color reproductions. $5.00 net 














HEART OF EUROPE 
By RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


Mr. Cram, an architect of international reputation and one of the foremost Americans of his profession, 
has written a history and description of Europe which includes Northern France, Belgium, and Flanders, 
over which the war has passed with wide- 

: J 5 2.50 net 
spread destruction. Illustrated. $2.50 net 
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FRANCIS PARKMAN 


Frontenac Edition 
just added to 


Scribner’s Library of Modern Authors 


No such list of the works of standard authors has ever been offered to 
the public as that which Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons now present. 

Each of the sets comprising this library was added because of some 
quality of distinction; literary or otherwise, which set it apart from 
and above other authors or other editions by the same author. In 
other words, there are no other sets just as good as these. 

Each set is complete and is definitive so far as the revision of the 
author is able to make it. , 


FRANCIS PARKMAN Frontenac Edition 


“Mr. Parkman’s painstaking research has earned him a permanent place in the front rank of Ameri- 
n writers of history, while the brilliancy of the style in which his thought is clothed imparts a charm to 
s narrative unsurpassed by that of Prescott or Motley.”—The Nation. 
“Parkman is the most American of all our historians because he deals with purely American history, 
but at the same time he is a historian for all mankind and all time, one of the greatest that ever lived.” 
—Dr. Joun Fiske. 
“Tf people only knew how far superior in real interest as well as in intell.ctual influence Parkman’s 
narratives are to the sensational novel they would lay the sensational novel aside.” 
—Proressor Go_pwin SMITH. 


Beacon Edition F. HOPKINSON SMITH / 


Now Complete and Definitive 





The publication of two new volumes, “ Felix O'Day” and “ With Dickens fj * 
and Thackeray in London,” gives subscribers an opportunity to complete, 
their sets by the addition of these two volumes. a an 


/ 


. . Poe 
If you are a subscriber and have not received your copies, please notify us by post-card 


Thackeray 
. bak ~ . 4 Stevenson 
These editions are sold only by subscription. They cannot be bought ihe James 
F . ¥ ‘ . ‘ » Dickens 
in the bookstores, and all requests for information should be sent direct y Meredith 
to the publishers. ore 
a Tolstoi 
Upon receipt of this coupon, the publishers will send particulars of special ee Ibsen 
terms aow being made aes Kipling 
$< ° Field iley 
, . ? Roosevelt Page 
THACKERA Y—Kensington Edition GILBERT PARKER—Imperia! Edition Mitchell Stockton 
STEVENSON —Thistle Edition POE—Stedman-Woodberry Edition Hopkinson Smith 
JAMES—New York Edition KIPLING—Outward Bound Edition 
DICKENS—Complete Edition FIELD—Satine Edition CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
MEREDITH—Memorial Edition RILEY —Homestead Edition Please send special offer on 
BARRIE—Thistle Edition ROOSEVELT —Elkhora Edition / authors checked above. 
CARLYLE—Edinburgh Edition MITCHELL—Edgewood Edition r 
TOLSTOI—International Edition PAGE—Plantation Edition R Vy 
TURGENIEFF—International Edition STOCKTON —Shenandoah bess 
IBSEN—Viking Edition Edition 





Address_ 
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L_Laughter—Thrill—Charm | 


. 
Wings of Danger 

By Arthur A. Nelson 
A story of fierce hate a: 
splendid love; of Ingulf t 
Wanderer and his strange her 


A tale of the wild lands of un- 
known Af and of a quest for 1 
a lost city. There are brave 
men aplenty in its pages; and 
fair women, with the tang of 
of high adventure blowing like 
a wind through the book. 


age; of Alan Severn and t 
devotion that led him into da 
peril. Not since “Allan Qua 
termain”’ has such a_ bo 
appeared. 

12mo. Illustrated. $1.35 net. Postage, 12c. 





A NOVEL OF THE PASSING SOUTH 
The Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck 
By James Branch Cabell 


One of the strangest and most significant books ever written by an American. Mr. Cab« 
takes his title from the words of one of Hans Anderson’s characters, who says: ‘‘ There 
always the thing that one cannot do because one is constituted as one is. That is the i« 
Rivet in Grandfather's Neck.’’ 

Upon this theme of limitation Mr. Cabell has built a story of delicate irony and endurin 
charm. A book for those who wish the best in contemporary fiction. 


12mo, $1.35 net. Postage, 12c. 


The Boomerang 
By William Hamilton Osborne 
Author of ‘‘ The Blue Buckle’? and “The Red Mouse.”’ 
Mr. Osborne’s wide audience will find that in this new story of business and social life i 


New York he has given full play to his special gift of crisp narrative, of dramatic surprise and 


of unexpected romance set against familiar backgrounds. From the moment when Lonni 
Cameron disappears from the fashionable wedding at which he is best man, and Grey, blam« 


for his defection, attempts to find him, there is no cessation of interest or action in this book. 


12mo. $1.35 met. Postage, 12c. 
THE BOOK THAT INTERPRETS KIPLING’S “IF.” 


Alloy of Gold 


By Francis William Sullivan 
“Its major satisfaction is in its clear, deep insight into the character 
of men arid women of to-day. . . . And as he has the gift of 
exactly fitting words to the thought he wishes to convey, ‘Alloy of 
Gold’ is a novel far above the average. His pictures of the scandal- 
fed, bored, demoralized life of high society are drawn with acid 
Mr. Sullivan’s style is brilliant, admirable.”” —Boston Evening 

Transcript. 12mo. $1.35 net. Postage, 12c. 


The Sleepy Song Book 
Music by H. A. Campbell 

Words by Eugene Field, May Byron and Florence Campbell. 
Pictures by Anne Anderson. 

This book will be eagerly welcomed by mothers who have long 
wanted a new book of children’s songs to supplement the standard 
collections of old nursery favorites. 

Square 8vo. Illustrcted in full color, 82 net. Postage, 12c. 
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, E. Alexander 


) ail Scenes of actual 
OW ell fighting 


» Edith Wharton 


|‘ rederic C. Howe 
missioner of Immigration 


Port of New York. 


\ristides E. Phou- 
trides and Francis 
P. Farquhar 

first complete account of 


nt of this famous moun- 
f the classics. 


By Jesse Lynch 
Williams 


imorous comparison of 


and country life. 


By Ernest Peixotto 
City ot Oporto, Portu- 
se merrymakings. 


By Alice Day 
McLaren 


The Retaking of Alsace 
In the North— France 


Immigration After the War 


With the Gods on Mount 


Oly MPUS. With beautiful photographs. 


Back to the Town; 

or The Return to Human Nature 
Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 

North Portugal and Its 


Romarias. Illustrated by the Author. 


The Revolutions in Mexico as 
Seen by an American Woman 





Harlequin to the Rescue 


You will certainly enjoy Squeezles. 


Undesirables 


\ story of two women. 


a A story of a little boy and a collie 
A Pair of Lovers. dog. “een by FROST. 
By Elsie Singmaster 


The Nippon Garden. 


Illustrated by Franklin Booth. 


By John Seymour Wood 


\ story of Paris and Japa 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW YORK CITY 


By Mary Synon 





SHORT STORIES 
By Hugh Johnson 


Illustrated by Frank Tenney Johnson. 
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OF ‘THE CENTURY CO.’’ STAMP AND STANDARD 
PARIS REBORN. By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS, 
author of ‘‘The New Map of Europe"’ 


An extended diary, written day by day in Paris during the first five months of the war, and 
reflecting freshly and spontaneously all the events and fluctuations of those exciting days. Gradu- 
ally one gains a sense of the tragic significance of these events, in the midst of which the spirit 
of Paris has been born again. /llustrations in tint by Lester G. Hornby. $2.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


EARLY AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN. By WALTER A. DYER, 
author of ‘‘The Lure of the Antique”’ 


While much has been written about the work of the early American craftsmen, little attention 

has been paid to their personal lives and characters. Mr. Dyer’s book not only surveys their work 

in architecture, glassware, pottery, etc.—but also the men themselves. More than 100 illustra- 
tions. $2.40 net, postage 10 cents. 





HIGH LIGHTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By HILAIRE BELLOC 


A brilliant series of essays in which the outstanding moments of the great upheaval are 
described by the ablest living writer on these themes. Picturesque, vivid, minutely circumstantial, 
rushing in interest. In literary qualities the episodes are comparable with those of Carlyle. 
Illustrated with 50 full-page reproductions of paintings and engravings of the period. $3.00 net, 
postage 10 cents. 


ESCAPE AND OTHER ESSAYS. By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 


Impressions and meditations by the celebrated English essayist and poet. Written in time 
of peace, they are sent forth by the author as emblems of the real life to which, in the midst of 
war, he believes we should try to return. Several of the essays are autobiographical. $1.50 
nel, postage 10 cents. 


PLEASURES AND PALACES. By PRINCESS LAZAROVICH-HREBELIANOVICH 


The romantic history of an American girl who went to London to win fame and fortune, 
who was made much of by royalty and the notable people of her time, and married a prince from 


a far-away land. An entertaining book of social and artistic gossip. Illustrations by John Wolcott 
Adams. $3.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


PRESENT-DAY CHINA. By GARDNER L. HARDING 


A book about awakened China, and from a new point of view. The author won the friendship of 
a great many leaders of the New China. His book is the best account of this newest, largest, most 
tragic republic as it is today and will probably be tomorrow. Illustrated. $1.00 net, postage 5 cents. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE SINCE 1870. 


By FRED LEWIS PATTEE 

The first full-length account of our contemporary literature. It was only after the Civil 

War, with the consolidation of national sentiment, and with the shifting of population throughout 

the remaining unoccupied spaces of our territory, that a really national literature began. It is 

the growth of this literature during the last forty years that Professor Pattee traces and describes. 
$2.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


HABITS THAT HANDICAP. By CHARLES B. TOWNS 


The menace of opium, alcohol, and tobacco, and the remedy. The initiator of the recent 
legislation in New York State, directed against the drug traffic, here classifies and describes 
the various habit-forming drugs; tells how habits are formed; outlines a genuine treatment; 
discusses the alcohol evil, the tobacco evil, etc. $1.20 net, postage 10 cents. 


ASHES AND SPARKS. By RICHARD WIGHTMAN 


Poems by the author of “Soul-Spur’’ and “The Things He Wrote to Her,”’ written in measures 
full of swing and variety. They bring refreshment, good cheer, and a new heart to those who 
crave a simple and workable philosophy of life. $1.26 net, postage 10 cents. 
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Three New Novels Not to Be Missed 


THE LOST PRINCE. By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, author of “'T. Termbarom, ete. 


A stirring and beautiful romance of today, based on a famous legend of the Middle Ages. 
The hero is a prince who does not know he is one, and who finally comes to his own after an ordeal 
that carries him on foot through the length and breadth of Europe. Illustrations by Maurice L. 
Bower. $1.35 net, postage 10 cents. 


DEAR ENEMY. By JEAN WEBSTER, author of ‘Daddy-Long-Legs” 


The story of one hundred and thirteen orphans and a crusty Scotch surgeon who had forgotten 
how to laugh, and of Sally McBride who had a glorious time teaching them how again. A deft, 
gay, tender, charming story. Numerous whimsical sketches by the author. $1.30 net, postage 10 cents. 


STRAIGHT DOWN THE CROOKED LANE. By BERTHA RUNKLE 


A story of love, loy alty, and mystery. It has all the story-telling charm of the author’s “The 
Helmet of Navarre,” but it deals with people and places of today, and is enriched by fuller 
years of artistic endeavor. The best novel so far achieved by this past-master of story-telling. 
Frontispiece in color. $1.35 net, postage 10 cents. 





Three Remarkable Human Documents 
MY CHILDHOOD. By MAXIM GORKY 


The life-story of the famous Russian novelist from his earliest memory to his seventeenth 
year. Upon the pages of the book, out of the memory of his childhood, Gorky has written some 
of the fairest passages of all Russian literature. A presentation of the basic character of the 
Russian people. Jllustrated. $2.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


MARIE TARNOWSKA. By A. VIVANT! CHARTRES 


The true story, told in the first person, of the most famous woman criminal in ‘the world. 
As the book progresses the reader sees, more and more clearly, the influences that made her use 
for crime the strange and mysterious powers which she had over men. An exposé of Russian 
high society life. Jllustrations from photographs. $1.50 net, postage 10 cents. 





ME: a sook of REMEMBRANCE. Anonymous 

The most ae literary offering of recent years. It is at once an autobiographic account 
of a woman novelist of national reputation, a breathless story of love, adventure, and daring, and 
better than a dozen sociological volumes concerning the romantically innocent girl who goes 
forth into the business world of men. $1.30 net, postage 10 cents. 


Some Capital Books for Young Folks 
THE FUN OF COOKING. By CAROLINE FRENCH BENTON 


A new kind of children’s cook-book, in the form of a story, with an excellent receipt on almost every page. IJllus- 
trations. Ojilcloth art cover. 81.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


THE BOARDED-UP HOUSE. By AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN 
How two girls invaded an empty house, what mysteries they found there, and how they unraveled them. Jllus- 
trations. $1.25 net, postage 10 cents. 


PEG O’ THE RING. By EMILIE BENSON KNIPE and ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE 
The third and last story in the charming Denewood series; a book for boys and girls, set in the days of Washington. 
Illustrations. $1.25 net, postage 10 cents. 


TOMMY AND THE WISHING-STONE. By THORNTON W. BURGESS 

About a smal! boy who discovers that whenever he sits on a certain old gray stone his wishes come true, and then he 
finds out how animals live by becoming a fox, a badger, etc. . Jilustrations by Harrison Cady. $1.00 net, postage 
10 centa. 


THE STRANGE STORY OF MR. DOG AND MR. BEAR. By MABEL FULLER BLODGETT 
A book of animal adventures for very young readers, printed in large type, with wide margins. Illustrated. . $1.00 
net, postage 10 cents. 
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Y The quality magazine for adults ) 
$4.00 a year—but see offer below , 
ITH the November number Tue Centvur\ @ 
begins a new year—No. 1, Vol.g1. For 


oman 
over forty years it has been on te reading t tables a 


of the best people in America. “Tue Century,” | St.) 

says the Boston Transcript, “has achieved the ff 7 
dignity of an institution among periodicals.” For 
the coming year, as heretofore, Tur Century 
will maintain its position as the magazine 


For men of affairs De 
Hh and 
WA Women of taste = 








Century )$ vail 
and coil 
: . sen 
St. Nicholas |... 
. To a new reader $7.00 


The CENTURY subscription may be a new one or a renewal, but the ST. NICHOLAS name 

sent in must be a new one. Ejther subscription, if ordered before November 10th, may be- 

gin any month; but November is the best month to start ST. NICHOLAS to a new reader. 

This offer is made to introduce ST. NICHOLAS into families whose children are certain to 

be its loyal, long-time friends after acquaintance. For one dollar more than a regular 

CENTURY subscription you can get it and also delight the heart of some boy or girl with a (This 
year of ST. NICHOLAS. 
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zine Combination Offer Ever Made 


ST. NICHOLAS 


The quality magazine for children 


$3.00 a year—but see coupon below 


F « 
toe: 








ITH the November number Sr. Nicuo.as also begins a new 
year—No. 1, Vol. 43. It was begun over forty years ago to 

give to children from six to sixteen a magazine adapted especially to 
their ages and of a quality like that of its elder brother, THe Century. 
St. NicHo.as is the best-loved magazine in the world. Each month 
children in every civilized country on the globe eagerly await its 


Complete and continued stories 
Articles answering a thousand questions 
Pictures that are first lessons in art appreciation 


and 
Departments for every entertainment want of a healthy child 


You Must Act Now! 


USE THE COUPON 





(This clubbing offer is accepted on condition that the Sr. NICHOLAS subscription is a new one.) 
THE CENTURY Co., 
353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5, tor which send 


Name 
CENTURY to 
Address 


Name 
St. NICHOLAS to- 
Address 
(Must be a new subscription) 
(This offer will be withdrawn Nov. 10, 1915) 
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From“ The Gray Dawn" 


The Co-Citizens 


By CORRA HARRIS 
Aathor of ““The Circuit Rider's Wife,” Etc. 
Can you imagine what happen- 
ed in Jordantown when Sarah 
Mosely died and left most of 
the assets of the community to 
acommittee to advance the 
cause of universal suffrage! 
You don’t have to be a Pro or 
an Anti to enjoy this story. 
“The Co-Citizens” fairly 
bubbles with fun. 

Illustrated by Hanson Booth 
Net, $1.00 


The Riddle 
of the Night 


By THOMAS W. HANSHEW 
Author of “Cleek of Scotland Yard’’ 
How Cleek with the help of 
Ailsa Lorne and thehalf-burned 
portions of a shoe polish label 
finally solves a mysterious 
murder case. This is the last 

appearance of “Cleek.” 
Three Large Editions before 
Publication 


Just Out. Illustrated Net $1.25 
rare a : 





The Office of the Hempfield “ Star” 





A Great Novel of the Vigilante Days in California 


THE GRAY DAWN 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
Author of “Gold,” “The Blazed Trail,” Etc. 


“The Gray Dawn” is a Stewart Edward White story of early ( 
fornia—a tale of love and adventure during Vigilante times when 
life loomed large and the gold coast emerged out of chaos toa stat 
rough and ready order. 

Unlike “Gold,” a novel without a heroine, “The Gray Dawn” 
veals in Patsy one of the strongest characters Stewart Edward W 
has drawn. In her is vividly expressed the whole spirit of Califor 
in those early days. 

SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS says of “The Gray Dawn”: 

“Tt is a big beok, and pictures a phase of American life with the ut: 
vividness and picturesqueness.. It seems to me that this, coming on t 
‘Gold’ puts White in a class by himself as an historical novelist of American |i! 
Two Printings before Publication. Illustrated. Net, $1 


Selma Lagerlof’s Masterpiece 


JERUSALEM 


By SELMA LAGERLOF 
Translated by VELMA SWANSTON HOWARD 


A story of peasant life in Dalecarlia, Sweden. Selma Lagerlof has 
woven into a strange, original romance, the every day life of thes: 
simple folk, their loves and their hates, their superstitions and legends, 
their strong attachment to home and their deep religious feeling. 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON, author of “The Idyl of Twin Fires,” sa 
“To read Selma Lagerlof s ‘Jerusalem’ is to look deep into the folk heart of a 
nation. It is as national as a song by Greig or a play by Tchekhov. And 
like all deeply national art, it is therefore universal.” 


Three large Printings before Publication. Net, $1.35 


David Grayson’s First Novel 


HEMPFIELD 


By the author of “Adventures in Contentment,” “The Friendly Road,” etc. 


In “Hempfield,” David Grayson tells his story of a little country 
printing office, and how youth and romance entered there. It is 
simple tale, very real with the kindly, mellow humor and hum 
friendliness that we have come to expect from David Grayson, mix 
with just a touch of tragedy. There are many new friends for y 
to make—Nort with his boyish enthusiasms for the uplift of count 
journalism, Fergus, red-haired and Scotch, the old captain with t 
“trenchant pen,” and Anthy, lovable and brave, owner of the Hen 
field Star, who told all her troubles to the picture of Abrah 
Lincoln that hung over her mantelpiece. “Hempfield” has all t 
charm of David Grayson’s earlier “Adventures.” 

Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


Two Large Printings before Publication. Net $1.35. Leather, net $1.50. 
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Notable Works of Fiction 
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Some of the Interesting Questions Raised in Kathleen Norris’s New Book 


THE STORY OF JULIA PAGE 


By the author of “Mother” and “Saturday’s Child” 


Can girl, bred in rather sordid conditions, lift herself to a higher 
plane of life ? 
“The more I read, and the more I think, the more it seems to me that 
any one can be anything in this world; there’s some queer rule that 
makes you rise if you want to rise, if only you don’t compromise.” 
—From “The Story of Julia Page.” 
Or, after reaching the higher plane can she break entirely from her 
old ties and live happily in her new environment ? 
“Buying—buying—buying—eating—dancing — rus ing — rushing— 
rushing, it’s no life at all. 1 wasn’t born to this, my life has always 
been full of real things, perhaps that’s the trouble. I think of all the 
things that aren’t going right in the world, and I can’t just turn my 
back on them, like a child.”—From “The Story of Julia Page.” 
“Tulia’s development from the common, bedizened girl of 15 into the noble woman, 
rich in her knowledge of what is really worth while i life constitutes an ad- 
mirable character study.” —New York Times. 
30th Thousand. Frontispiece. 


By the Author of “Bambi” 


THE DUAL ALLIANCE 


By MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


A charming little lady by the name of Bambi visited you last year, 
with promises of fun and good cheer to all who would read her. This 
year her sister, “Bob” Garratry, is with us, an original and sparkling, 
clever, charming Irish girl who, from the bottom rungs, climbe slowly 
but surely up the ladder of success until she is the best loved actress 
on the American stage. But life is empty and vain for Barbara, until 
her strange compact with Paul Trent—their “dual alliance,” and what 
grows out of it. Finally Barbara, her problem solved, takes part in a 
thrilling campaign which puts her husband in the chair of Governor 
of the State. Illustrated by Mary Greene Blumenschein. Net $1.00. 


Net $1.35 


A Book and an Author which ‘are on the PLUS Side of Life 


MICHAEL O’HALLORAN 


“ ” By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 

Be Square Author of “Laddie,” “The Harvester,” “Freckles” 
To read “Michael O’Halloran”’ is a tonic in living for it lays hold of the 
cleaner, nobler aspirations while it takes us into a world of beauty-to 
which the author hasa secret key—a world of exquisite flowers and birds. 
If you would add something to the PLUS side of your life and make it 
fresher, sweeter and better worth living read “Michael O'Halloran.” 
“There are books that captivate old and young alike, and ‘Michael O’ Halloran’ is 
one of them. It is a hardhearted reader indeed who will not experience a liking 
for Irish Mickey, the incarnation of cheer and pluck.’’—Milwaukee Free Press. 

Distinctively Bound, Decorated and Illustrated in Color 

Net $1.35. 2s5oth Thousand. Leather, net, $2.00 
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From“ Secret History" 


Secret History 


Revealed by Lady Peggy O’Malley 
By C. N. and A. M. Williamson, Authors 
of “Set im Silver,” “The Port of 
venture,” “‘A Soldier of the Legion,” etc. 
This is a story of international 
diplomacy, exciting intrigue, 
and the many adventures at- 
tending the love story of Peggy 
O'Malley. 

Lady Peggy, clever, Irish, and 
still in her teens, younger sister 
to a famous beauty, herself re- 
veals the true story of the dupli- 
city of Lady Diana and the 
episode in the secret history of 
this country in which she be- 
comes involved with Eagle 
March, the American aviator. 
Nothing the Williamsons have 
written can approach this piece 
of “Secret History” revealed by 
Lady Peggy in topical interest, 
with its background of the 
European war and the Mexican 
tangle at home. 

Frontispiece in colors. Net $1.3§ 











7 
Books to Love and to Keep 
Distinctive Gift Books and “Holiday Editions 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, N. Y. 











The “Common Sense” Book of Good Taste 


For the Children’s 





Interior Decoration: Its Principles and Practice Story Hour 


BY FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 
President of the New York School of Fine and Applied Arte 





This is the common-sense book of interior decoration which can never go Fairy Tales 


out of _ 
ject—tells 


Mr. Parsons—one of the best known authorities on the sub- 


the true principles of art that underlie good taste in furnish- - 
ing. What is more, he tells simply how any one, by applying these Every Child 
principles, can furnish and decorate his house, large or small, with individ- 
t He explains the fundamentals of the period Should Know 


uality and yet artistically. 
styles and their uses to-day. 


Many Illustrations. Net $3.00. 
Edited by HAMILTON 





Quilts: Their History and How to Make Them WRIGHT MABIE 





Stevenson's House, 17 Heriot Row 
Edi 


nburg’ 


BY MARIE D. WEBSTER 


Twelve fairy tales from 


The first book on a fascinating household - denaeer yard, dugg on 
occupation—and recreation. Mrs. Web- cena © sascbont b 
ster not only tells the romantic story of Sawir Mieentie E alae 
the quilt, but shows just how any woman a 
can make them to-day, and gives a num- 0 

ber of patterns to work from. 66 illustra- wane, Ha fese 
tions in black and white; 15 in full color. 
Net $2.50. De Luxe Edition, Net $5.00. 


On the Trail The 


of Stevenson | Children's Book 


BY CLAYTON HAMILTON of Thanksgiving 
26 Sketches by Walter Hale Stories 


A book that throws new Ii ight on several interest- 


ing phases of Stevenson’s life and work. For all Edited by ASA DON 


who love the man and would re-enjoy his tales 


Mr. Hale’s twenty-six sketches catch the spirit of DICKINSON 
Stevenson to an unusual degree. 4 2 , 
Distinctively bound and printed. Net $3.00 Thirty jolly stories of 


Thanksgiving Day for big, 


el, BY JEROME D. TRAVERS veto aed" esiddle-eteed” 
The Winning Shot fina GRANTLAND Rice | little and “middle-sized 


In this book, 


“Dedicated to the Duffer,” the new open champion and his co-author tell of 


some of the great matches of all time—c hampionships won by an exceptional stroke or by some Frontispiece, Net $1.25 


element of golfing psychology. Hilton, Vardon, Travis, Ouimet, Evans, Ray, 
and other famous stars all hgure in the stories. Illustrated. Net $1.25. 


KIPLING NEWS! 
Kipling’s India 


Have you ever wondered what the India of Kim, Mulvaney and the scores 
of men and women who flit across the pages of Kipling’s work, is really 
like? Dr. Munson makes these Kipling characters live again in a novel 
Many illustrations of Kipling places. Net $1.50. 


Collected Verse of Rudyard Kipling , 


A beautiful new Holiday Edition. Illustrated. 4% Morocco. Boxed, Net $5.00. Tt. 
From “Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know 


and fascinating way. 











BY ARLEY MUNSON 
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* SUNSET” 


This picture, beautifully -printed in 
colors, size 23 x 16% inches, sent 
as a premium on every yearly sub- 
scription to 


Life 


Obey That Impulse 


Now is the time to become a regular subscriber to 
LiFe and get it off your mind before the holiday 
rush begins. Yearly subscription includes not 
only premium picture, but the double 
Christmas and Easter Numbers, 
which sell for 25 cents each. If 
you wish to send Lirr 


Or as a Christmas pres- 
ent, write us 
In case you do not wish to sub- at once. 


scribe for one year, avail 
yourself of Ljire’s special 





Special 
Premium 


Offer 


Enclosed 

find Five 

Dollars (Can- 

adian $5.52, 

F oreign $6.04). 

Send Lit tor 
One Year to 





offer for thrée months, 
open only to new subs 
scribers; no subscrip- 





tions renewed at this 
rate: thrée months 
$1.00 (Cana- 
dian $1.13, 
Foreign 


$1.26). 


Charles Dana Gibson now draws 
only for Life. 


J Yearly subscription includes the 
J premium picture, 


“* Sunset.” 


LIFE, 20 West 31st Street, New York 
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I enclose $1.00 for a six 
months’ subscription to The 
World’s Work. 
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If you want a sane, timely and authoritative in- 
terpretation of current events read 


TAEWORLDSWORK 


a magazine that interprets history in the making. 


THE Wor.p’s Work will continue the compre- 
hensive treatment of the war that has nearly 
doubled the circulation. 


There will also be an important series forecasting 
the inevitable changes that are coming in the 


new era after the war. 


If you are not a regular reader of 


TREWORLDS WORK 


be sure to put it on your magazine list this year 
or.send this coupon and one dollar for an in- 
troductory six months’ subscription; open 

only to new readers. 


THE WORLDS WORK 


Garden City, N. Y. 


Tue Wortp’s WorkK 
GARDEN City, N. Y. 
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BOTH MME 


” Se Copleu;Prints 


Twenty Years a Hall-Mark of Good Taste in Pictures 
Also Two New Series of the Highest Distinction 


Fhe Copley Color Lrmts 
Rinteaeti ‘Gotings 


Po a 





*TWILIGHT AND POPPIES.—By C. C. Coleman 


Roth for gifts an i for framing for your own w alls, these pictures 
surpassed A ine in quality —Au gests us Saint-Gaudens. 
1 not wish bett ~Edwin A. Abbe 


At art stores, or sent on approval. $1.00 t » ae . 


New and Complete Ulastrated Catalogue (practically a hand- 
k of American Art) sent for 25 cents ‘stamps); this cost de- 
ted from a subsequent purchase of the Prints. 


Your old Family Portraits reproduced privately in the Copley 
Prints: daguerreotypes, old faded photographs, tintypes, etc. 
Particulars on request *Copyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON: Offices,101 Harcourt St., BOSTON 


SALESROOM: Pierce Bailding opposite Public Library 
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Hollow Tree Stories 
By 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


Illustrated by J. M. Conde 


6 Volumes. 50 cents net each 


Mr. ‘Possum’s Great Balloon Trip 
Mr. Rabbit's Big Dinner 

How Mr. Dog Got Even 

Making Up With Mr. Dog | 
When Jack Rabbit Was a Little Boy 

How Mr. Rabbit Lost His Tail 


The popularity which Mr. Paine’s stories of 
the quaint Deep Woods creatures have long 
enjoyed has led to the publication of fewer 
stories to a volume which could be sold at a 
lower price. 

















| HARPER & BROTHERS, [Established 1817) 
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- America’s Biggest Author 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 
Has Written Successively Six Best Sellers 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch—It is something to 
write one of the six best sellers. It is six times 
something to write six best sellers. Harold 
Bell Wright has done it. 


His Latest Novel 


The Eyes of the World 


A Real Love Story with plot, action, mystery, 
sentiment and passions, unfolding heart his- 
tories and soul tragedies. 


12 mo. Cloth $1.35, Leather $1.85 


Other Books by Mr. Wright Uniform with the 
above. Cloth, each $1.35. Leather, each $1.85. 


That Printer of Udell’s 
The Shepherd of the Hills 
The Calling of Dan Matthews 
The Winning of Barbara Worth 
Their Yesterdays 


Sold at all Bookstores 


Or by the publishers direct 
Over Five Million Copies of Harold Bell Wright's 
Books have been sold 


Our Catalogue of 
Other Publishers’ Books 
will b2 sent to you free upon request. It is 844 x5\ i + ize 
and advertises $5,000 of the bes pat ali ‘A letter of po yn on 
bring it to you, 


carry evegy book 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
Publishers and Booksellers: 
ESTABLISHED 1695 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 
231-233 W. Monroe Street CHICAGO 
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We Want You To Know 


what a help The Outlook ‘can be to you in keeping yourself reliably informed ‘about t! 
world’s news and progress during this epoch-making period. No other periodical publish: 
in the United States outside of the daily press has given during the past year a full 
broader, and more comprehensive treatment of all phases of the European War. During tl 
second year of the war The Outlook will have important special articles sent directly fro: 
the bélligerent countries by its special correspondents in Germany, Russia, Englan 


France, and Italy. 
A NEW AND VALUABLE FEATURE 


The pictorial treatment of news in The Outlook (consisting of eight pag: 
of illustrations every week and many additional pictures in the Doub! 
Number once a month) has been so favorably received that we have decid¢ 
to increase our expenditure in this direction materially during the coming yea: 

Once a month there will be added a special section of sixteen pages of 
pictures printed by the new alco-gravure process on special paper With a 
fine finish. The Outlook is the first news weekly to adopt this process, 
which brings out in beautiful tints the most minute details of each picture. 


WE HAVE DECIDED 


to make it easy for you to get acquainted with The Outlook and at th 
same time secure for yourself a copy of the American Year Book for 191 

which will contain a complete record of the important events of the yea: 
1915 in every field of human activity, with special attention to those develo; 

ments of greatest interest to Americans. What The Outlook does for th 

week the American Year Book does for the year. We have been able t 
make a very favorable arrangement with the publishers, Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co., which enables us to offer it in combination with a year’s sul 

scription to The Outlook for very little more than the price of either one i 
bought separately. 


HERE IS OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The regular price of-the American Year Book is Three Dollars (or when sent-by-mail $3.25 
and if purchased separately it can nowhere be obtained at a lower price. The subscription pri: 
of The Outlook is Three Dollars. The American Year Book containing the record of the ful 
year 1915 will be ready for delivery about February 1. 


SEND US ONLY ONE DOLLAR NOW 


and we will enter your name on our subscription list to receive The Outlook every week for one 
year, We will also send you, all charges prepaid, a copy of the American Year Book for 191 
immediately upon its publication, Then you send us One Dollar a month for three consecutive 
months. This is the way it figures out: 
THE OUTLOOK, 52 weeks, regular price . : . $3.00 
The American Year Book, carriage prepaid, regular price 3.25 
Total value . ° ‘ - 625 


BOTH FOR ONLY FOUR DOLLARS 


We have only a limited number of copies of the Year Book at our disposal in connection wit! 
this offer. Do not delay. Fill out and mail the accompanying coupon with One Dollar to-day 











lhe Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York: 

I herewith send you the accompanying remittance of One Dollar and agree to send you One Dol! 
a month additional for three consecutive months in acceptance of your offer to send me The Outl 
for fifty-two weeks and a copy of the American Year Book as soon as published, about February 1, | 
all charges prepaid. 
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13a World Power. 


Every American, who feels his responsibility as a unit in this 


HE undercurrents of the great European up- 
heaval have touched our shores. We see our in- 
dustries, commerce and finance affected; we see 
.e various elements in our population in a new light; 
we see the importance of treaties which many of us 
inot know existed; we see the United States prominent 


¥ 


headings su 














power, must know how the United States has risen to this position. 
He must know the facts of the past, not superficially, but in all their 
bearings on our modern development. 

With this knowledge of the needs of many, THE OUTLOOK, 
through its Department of Industrial Progress, has arranged for the 
publication of a remarkable and timely reference work— 


The United States 


Its Beginnings, Progress and Modern Development 


Edited by EDWIN WILEY, M.A., Ph.D., and IRVING E. RINES. 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 


Professor of Government in Harvard University 
Advisory Editor on International Relations and Government 





Partial List of 
Editors and Contributors 


Edwin Wiley, M. A., Ph. D. 
Formerly of the Library of Congress 
Irving E Rines: 
Asst. Editor, Encyclopaedia Americana 
Oscar P. Austin : 
Formerly Chief, U.S. Bureau Statis- 
tics — Prof. Commerce and Statistics, 
George Washington University 
Willet M. Hays, M. Agr. 
Ex-Asst. Secretary Agriculture 
Charles F. Thwing, LL.D. ; 
President Western Reserve University 
Henry Clews. LL.D 
Banker, New York City 
William P. Trent, A.M., LL.D., D.C.L. 
Prof. English Literature, Columbia 
University 
William E. Dodd, Ph.D. : 
Prof. American History, University of 
Chicago 
James Wilford Garner, Ph. D. . 
Prof. Political Science, University of 
Illinois 
James Morton Callahan, A.M., Ph.D. 
Prof. History and Political Science, 
Uaiversity ot West Virginia 
WalterL. Fleming, A.M., Ph. D., LL.D. 
Prof. History, isiana State Uni- 
versity 
S. S. Huebner, M.S 
Prof. Insurance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 
William H. Glasson, Ph.D. 
Prof.of Economics, Trinity University 
Herbert N. Casson 
Author of ‘“*American Telegraph and 
Telephone Systems,'* etc. 
John Mood 





Manual 


y 
Editor, Moody’s Magazine and Moody's 
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This great work is not an ordinary 
history, done in the stereotyped manner, 
from the usual sources of information. 
But it is a distinct and new contribution 
to public information, based o: extended 
research. It takes you interestingly from 
pre-discovery days down to modern 
times. Throughout emphasis is laid upon 
the social, economic and political factors 
which have influenced events. Industrial 
andcommercial conditions—politics, labor, 
manners, customs, education, invention, 
art—internaland foreign affairs—all these 
phases have been treated as in no other 
American historical work, fully, impar- 
tially, accurately. The triumphs of war 
are placed in their proper proportion,and 
the triumphs of the many years of peace 
emphasized. It is in these. phases. that 
we must have a better understanding 
of the facts of American national de- 
velopment. You will want to know 
more about this important new refer- 
ence work. Send for the Free Book. 
With it will come details of a 


Special Low Price Offer 


which will enable you to secure this re- 
markable set of books at once, at trifling 
outlay. Mail the coupon NOW. 
















shows how this great ref- 


T : outline below 
Lerence work arranges the fects of American no 
tional growth into epochal periods. Do not these 


@gest very interesting reading, as well 


as how to refresh and strengthen your knowl- 
edge of the country’s growth? ¥ 


First Period—The Indians, Past and Pres- 
ent, and Their Influenceu on the Devel- 


opment of European Civilization in 
the United States. The Mound Build- 
ers and Cliff Dwellers. The Discov- 
ery and Colonization of America. 
Sociai and Economic Conditions 
during the Colonial Era. 


Second Period —The Struggle 
for Independence anj the At- 
tainment of Nationality. The 
Revolution. The Confederation 
andtheConstitution. Social and 
Economic Progress of the Coun- 
try—1764-89. 

Third Period— evelopment of 
Democracy, The Jeffersonian 
Era. The Jackson Democracy. 
Rise of the New West. Sec- 
tional Divergence. Tendencies 
to Disunion. Slav: and Aboli- 
tion. The A al to Arms and 
Triumph of Nationalism. Sociai 
and Economic Conditions and 
Progress— 1789-1365. 

Fourth Period— The United 
States as a World Power. The 
Reconstruction Era. The Era 
of Industrial nization. 
The Era of Territorial and Com- 
mercial Expansion. Modern So- 

and Economic Problems, 


FREE—80-Page Book 


Send for this 80-Page illus 
trated book. It describes in 
detail the plan and scope of The 
United States — quotes com. 
ments and endorsements—gives 
the complete table of contents, 
valuable and interesting in it- 
self—includes specimen pages, 
maps and illustrations — de- 
scribes the ‘complete Index, @ 
separate volume in itself and 
the most comprehensive index 
ever compiled for an American 
historical reference work. Even 
if you think youare only mildly 
interested now, send for the 
Book and let it tell its story. 
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**The Most Charming Novel of the Year’’ 


WHY NOT? 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 
Author of “‘The Rose Garden Husband’’ 


A novel that tells you what everybody 
wants to know. 


A Real Love Story abcut Real People 
for Real People. 





Fourth Edition Price $1.25 net 





Justice A Long Lane _ | Gold of the Gods 
By Corra Harris By Marion Harland By Arthur B. Reeve 


“ 9 6a O 
Author of “The Cireuit Rider's eae “ae fo Geet Author of “Craig Kennedy, 
Wife,” “Eve's Second Hus- Complete C k Book,” ete Scientific Detective Stories” 
band,” etc. plete Coo ook,” ete. — atone aan : 
‘ . (Not published serially) 
A vital and fascinating tale, 

In which a yvoman exposes full of human interest and An old mystery, solved by 
and arraigns the fiction that homely touches, holding its the most modern methods. 
man calls the Law, which she suspense to the last page. It Craig Kennedy, Scientific De- 
declares is a fiction because breaks new ground in fiction, tective, unravels a baffling 
man is lIswiess. A cry for and gives a detailed and de- plot that centers about the 
justice; a book for the mod- lightful picture of the last vast lost treasure of the In- 
ern woman: and above all, a generation of the descendants cas, rulers of ancient Peru; 
powerful, absorbing and dra- of the Patroons of Northern a treasure hidden since the 
matic story. New York State. days of the Conquistadors. 








Price 50c net Price $1.35 net Price $1.00 net 





Elements of The Great War —FirRST PHASE, by Hilaire Belloc 


Author of “The Frenck Revolution,” “Robespierre,” “The Old Road,” etc. 
New York Evening Post says: “The nook is a model of clear exposition, a true analytical history 
and not a simple military chronicle. It deserves and doubtless will have a wide reading.” 
Philadelphia Publie Ledger says: “Mr. Belloe’s military understanding and compelling literary 
style make his book perhaps the most interesting and informing for laymen yet produced.” 


Boston Transeript says: “Anyone who cares to clearly understand this war on its military side 
must have Mr. Belloc’s book for his guius.” 


Price $1.50 net 





THE RED STAIN By Achmed Abdullah 


Author of “The Infidel,” etc. 
Another powerful mystery novel, by a new author who is sure to make his mark. A secret 
society which serves “the God of the Invincible Strong Arms” is broken up after many crimes 
have been committed, Price $1.25 Net 


THAT NIGHT AND OTHER SATIRES By Freeman Tilden 


Author of “The Detective,” etc. 
The first volume of satirical stories published tn America, by the greatest master of satire 
in the American short story of today. Read Tilden and forget your troubles. Price $1.00 Net 


THE MARRIAGE REVOLT By William E. Carson 


Author of “Social Problems of Teday,”’ 

“Mexico, the Wonderland of the South,” etc. 

A Study of Marriage and Divorce. A highly interesting study, radical but impartial, of the 
divorcee problem, childless unions, ete. It deals frankly, but not objectionably, with the 


sex 
questions of the day. 


Frice $2.00 Net 
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ish So ciety Life 


WAM HOUSE 


This singularly impressive, 
story has the note of Sein 
tion and nobility which; | 
marks great fiction. 
It depicts the strug- 
gle of a divorced 
woman and her 
second husband for 


% social and political 

Sea honors. Unquestion~ 

'@@ ably a fiction feature’ 
of the autumn. 
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Corporal Holmes winning 
the Victoria Cross at 
the Battle of Le Cateau 


Copyright, 1918, 
Lealie-Graphic Service 





ESLIE’S presents the news quickly and enter- 

tainingly—in vivid pictures that tell more at 

a glance than words could describe. It saves the 

busy man’s time and gives him lasting impres- 
sions of current events. 





That is one of the reasons why Leslie’sisread by so many substan- 
tial men—men of the sort whoare rated in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 


If this is the kind of periodicai you want, you can get it at an) 
newsstand for 10c. per copy, or by sending $5 with your nam: 
and address on the margin of this advertisement, for 52 issues 


Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


225 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 











He stood at the meeting of three roads. Down each road lay different 
adventures; At the end of each road what lay? What did Fate hold 
behind her hand? Ask 


O. HENRY 


This is one of the most beautiful stories that even O. Henry ever wrote, 
Dramatic—astonishing—with the unexpected O, Henry ending—you 
must read this story if you are to know the great things in literature. 


Up—up—up—goes the sale of O. Henry. will go on forever, for his is a quality 


higher and higher every day, Long ago he that is undying. But the sale at this low 

reached high above all records inthe world price must soon be over; So now, while 
or the sale of short stories. And still the sales climb until soon you can, gét your set. You must have 
there will be no home without O. Henry. 1,200,000 already O. Henry if your library is to be com 
in the United States! How many thousand in Australia, plete. You must have .O. Henry if you 
France, England, Germany, Africa and Asia we cannot tell. are to get out of life all the beauty and 
And all because O, Henry is among the few very greatest in fun that it holds. You can have this 
all literature—greatest in humor, human sympathy, in pity work at half price if yeu send the 
and understanding. The man on the street loves him; the coupon today to be in time. And you 
university professor pays him homage. The sale of O, Henry can have—t 
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less-hesoism of plain men atthe gold tops Also the 6 
lume set of Kipling 


4. 
It Costs Nothing to See Both Sets oF erect wil emt $e 


Send the coupon without money and the two sets of books, nths for the 

volumes, will go to you promptly, all charges prepaid. if ler ly and | 

they are not the best you ever read, if you do not read them Se ee See Some 

and reread them, cond them back at our expense. If you O vet ion. tonal A a 

are not proud to have them on your library shelves, send 

them back. But send the coupon today. It puts you »@ Name 

under no obligation, It gives you no trouble, Send Address 

it today before the offer closes. z 
Occupation. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. y 70 ne Se 
30 Irving Place - New York A dis luverious binting, change above to $i.90 8 


month for 13 months 
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THE St ORY 
OF A PIONEER 


By 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 


With the Collaboration of 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 


> whole world knows Anna Howard Shaw, 
t does not yet know the side of her which is 
rev sled in this brilliant, intimate story of her 


novel, a story 
and of thrills. 


life—a story as interesting as any 
full of drama, of tears, of laughter, 


Here is what The Journal of Education says of it: 
“Every aspiring young woman should read ‘The 
Story of a Pioneer.” It should be in every school 
library. Dr. Shaw is one of the great American 


personalities, and the story of her life is vital.” 

‘The book is the record, told with great frank- 
ness. of a life tiat has been crowded with varied 
activities, and it :eveals a soul so stanch, a heart 
so high, and a wish so ardent for human betterment 
that no one could read it without awarding to its 
author hearty admiration for her courage, her 


abilitv, and her never-failing sense of humor.” 
N. 1. Times. 
“A book of autobiography easily taking an 


eminent place in point of interest among the early 
publications of the new season.” —N, Y..World. 

“Miss Shaw has been a pioneer tn more senses 
than one, and her vivid account of what can only 
be described as her adventures makes one of the 
most readable of recent American books, quite 
aside from its incidental propaganda. It is the 
story of an American pioneer winning a place in 
the new world and of a woman pioneer achieving 
success against obstacles in fields not freely open 
to her.” Springfield Republican. 

“Te is plentifully seasoned with humor, the 
droll, dry humor for which Dr. Shaw is famous 
on the lecture platform.”—N. Y. Call. 

“To the small and select list of memorable 
autobiographies in existence, there is now added 
one of the most charming and fascinating ever 
published—that of Dr. Anna Howard Shaw. 
Perhaps the first characteristic to attract the 
reader in the book’s luxury of humor, there being 
scarcely a page which does not contribute some 
anecdote, often at the expense of the author, 
which will linger with relish in the memory. Such 
are Dr. Shaw’s inimitable accounts of her first 
proposal, and of the prayer meetings on Cape 
Cod.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Illustrated. $2.00 net 
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By 
Russell H. 
Conwell 


D.D. 
LL.D. 


a lec 
asa lecture Dr. 


of Diamonds” 


[EsraBLisHEeD 1817] 


Just Published 





ACRES OF 
DIAMONDS 





Amazing Career by 


ROBERT SHACKLETON 


Acres of Diamonds” 
started out as one and 
Conwell has received over Four 
Million Dollars ($4,360,040) for delivering it. 
All the figures and facts connected with “ Acres 
seem exaggerations—that it has 
been given more than 5,300 times; that it has 
caused villages to become cities; that it has es- 
tablished nearly a score of colleges and schools; 
that it has educated over 2,000 young men in the 
full college course; that it has made literally 
thousands of discouraged men and women to find 
prosperity—and even wealth—in their own back 
yards. In this book is included all the material 


It is almost untrue to call “ 
ture, although it 


of permanent value which has gone into the lecture 


during the fifty-five years it has been given and 
the various adaptations it has assumed. How 
the old Persian living by the Indus wanted to be 
rich; how this Al Hafed sold his farmand set 
forth to find diamonds of great price; how he 
traveled on and on only to end his life miserably; 
and how the man who bought Al Hafed’s farm, 
found in its sands the great Kohinoor diamond— 
this simple tale is the basis of Dr. Conwell’s 
messaze—his convincing proof that all of us, be- 
cause of the cases he cites and the actual human 
experiences he has witnessed, can find prosperity 
and happiness at our own doors. 


lllfstrated. Post 8v0, Cloth, $ 


NEW YORK 


1.00 net 
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By Will N. 
Harben 


THE 
INNER LAW 


“After the long surfeit of summer 
novels it is positively refreshing to 
pick up such a virile book as this. 
It is scarcely exaggeration to say 
that it surpasses all Mr. Harben’s 
previous work. Every character is a 
strong one. ... [here is no moraliz- 
ing. But the very reading of the 
book makes one think nobler thoughts 
and plan nobler deeds; while he who 
would merely pass time away will 
be well pleased with the action and 
outcome of the story. 


—Augusta Chronicle. 


“This is a story of much power 
and intensity, and Mr. Harben works 
out his problem in a manner satis- 
factory to the reader and to art.” 


—N. Y. World. 


“As straightforward and unsparing 
as it is sympathetic in spirit, the 
story, though it is doubtless pure 
fiction, reads like a genuine revela- 
tion of a man’s inner life.” 


Philadelphia Press. 


“The story is told in Mr. Harben’s 
usual forceful style and teaches a 
moral lesson.” 

Brooklyn Standard Union. 


powerful 


Frontis piece. $1.35 net @ 








By Maria 
Thompson 
Daviess 


OVER 
PARADISE 
RIDGE. 


A love story bright with youthfu 
enthusiasm, the freshness of outdoo: 
life, and the charm of Southern gir! 


hood. 


the Tennessee highlands is as femi- 


The heroine of this novel of 


nine and charming as the reader had 
a right to expect Miss Daviess’: 
heroines to be. On her return from 
Europe she is shocked to find that 
her lifelong friend, the pride of his 
college, has become a practical farmer, 
working with his own hands, instead 
of the brilliant lawyer every one 
expected him to be. But when he 
has to doctor horses and cows, she 
rushes in her motor-car for a veterin- 
ary and helps him herself. And it is 
not long before she begins to share his 
enthusiasm for growing things. ‘“‘A 
man must plow his field of life deep,” 
Sam said to her, “but if a woman 
didn’t trudge ’longside with her hoe 
and seed-basket just what would th« 
harvest be?” A rich young poet 
offers her the life she believes she 
most cares for—and she has to choos: 
between the two men and what the) 
have to offer her. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net 
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HE MONEY MASTER 
By Sir Gilbert Parker 


“Sir Gilbert Parker has drawn many inter- | “All the people of the money master’s 
esting and many lovable characters, but never 

perhaps one quite so quaint or so lovable as | 
this Jean Jacques Barbille. . . . ‘The Money 

| Master’ is a novel which is not only worth 
reading, but worth keeping.” —N. Y. Times. 





world are real and living; faults, failings, 
sins, sorrows, charms, repulsion, there is 
no doubt of their identity, their spell of 
pleasing. The narrative itself has grace 
and distinction. The atmosphere is re- 





» “Gilbert Parker, always at his best in the | freshingly unlike that of most novels of the 
é setting which he has given ‘The Money | day.’’—Chicago Herald. 
P Master,’ has in no way fallen short of the 

expectations of his admirers in his new book.” “This is Sir Gilbert Parker at his best and 


—Kansas City Star. | happiest. Jean Jacques Barbille is an 
| admirable piece of drawing. It is a tale 
to which the easy word charming is readily 
applied, but Jean Jacques is more than a 


“The book is as kindly as it is arresting. 
If any one desires romance pure and undefiled 
as a relief from the troubles of the times, it 
is here. ‘The Money Master’ is the work | picturesque figure. He lives.” 
of a master craftsman.”—London Standard. -London Daily News and Leader. 


Cloth, $1.35 net; Leather, $1.50 net 
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AROUND 
OLD CHESTER 


By Margaret Deland 





Doubtless, readers of Mrs. Deland’s 
original volume of ‘‘Old Chester Tales” 
would declare that Old Chester, thanks 
to her loving descriptions of it, is the 
most real of all fictional towns. In these 
seven new tales many of the well-known 
characters—the beloved Dr. Lavendar, 
Willie King, and others—reappear. 


**A collection of short stories that will 
satisfy both realist and romance lover. 
As stories merely, they are wholly, de- 
lightful, and as models of short story 
craftmanship, they honor their creator. 

They are so pathetically, amusingly, 
convincingly true to life.” 
Phialdelphia Record. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net 
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R 
““The Turmoil’ is distinctly the } a 
author’s strongest and best work. If sa 
he goes on doing things as large, as 7 
romantic, as real, we shall have little rs 
more to ask. Whatever faults the book 
aa : £! 
may have, it is certain that the reader ne 
will be too much absorbed in it to te 
notice them—which is another way of h 
saying that it exhibits the story-teller’s a 
gift in greater degree than any other fe 
novel of the year. This gift and the u 
art built upon it often seem nowadays | s 
to be traveling rap:dly toward extinction. | t 
Novels are numerous; good stories ex- | 1 
ceeding rare.” —Atlantic Month/y, October. | : 
s 
Cloth, $1.35 net; ; 





Leather, $1.50 net 
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Just Out Just Out 


By WILLIAM By 


DANA COMPTON 
ORCUTT MACKENZIE 


|| | The Bachelors | | Plashers Mead 


SF pre 





| 
ge ga : nae) | 
1] a BOSTON bachelor, twenty years A NOVEL of rare charm is this 
} } 4 : . y « y . 
out of college, who has always very modern and romantic love 
y | moved along the line of least resist- aa ’ 
story by the most promising of the 
| ance; his classmate, embittered by aL ite 
| his lack of understanding college younger English novelists. The elu- 
ideals, and as a result of a shattered sive beauty of the author’s style and 
romance; his friend, a self-made man, his exquisite descriptions of rural 
who believes that life may be meas- he! 
ace England call to mind the paintings 
ured by the same yard-stick which Z 3 . 
. a : has yielded him success in business; of Burne-Jones and the visions of 
| ; a prominent New York financier William Morris. But it is the story 
|| caught in the throes of governmental itself, the reacting of a man and 
investigation and business depres- ‘ 
a: . ' woman upon each other’s personality, 
sion; a beautiful woman of the world, : 
endeavoring to bring the misanthrope which will make this new book as 
| back into the life which he has fore- much talked cf as the author's 
Bid i Faget ¥ eae : ‘ 
Swot; another clever woman who Sinister Street,” very nearly the 
| refuses to allow her age to become 


“nee , best-selling novel in Engl: at the 
an indiscretion; two college boys est-selling novel in England at the 


brimming over with youth, fun, and present moment. A young poet, 
irresponsibility; and a most unusual who has just finished his course at 
girl who completely destroys the 
equanimity of all the other charac- 
ters—form the dramatis 


Oxford, decides not to enter the 


sities ‘aif crowd of strugglers after money, but 
I ef. ta ad 


Mr. Orcutt’s new story. The result to devote his life to writing. He 








of this combination is a series of un- 
foreseen events which culn ‘nate in a 
unexpected climax. Throughout the 
story runs a strong thread showing 
the continued effects of college ideals process he meets the three daughters 
in the after life of those who come be- 
neath their influence which makes a 
special: appeal to all men of whatever 


| college. 


takes a little house in the country 
with an old housekeeper to care for 


his material needs. Early in the 


of the rector, Monica, Margaret, and 





Pauline Grey. And he falls in love 


with the youngest. 


4 
~~ 
a) 

~i 


Frontispiece. net Frontispiece. $1.35 net 
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Just Published 


H. R. 


By Edwin Lefevre 


Author of 


Here book 


which will compel attention by its brilliancy, 





Sampson Rock of Wall Street” 
is the exceptional book—a 
audacity, and satire. 


H.R. 


2 nius 


nominally a bank clerk, actually a 
rebels against his limitations. H 
upsets the conventions of the bank, express 
love at first sight for the president’s daugh- 
ter, and goes forth to conquer New York. 
After various amusing adventures he organ- 
izes the sandwich men into a union. H 
He becomes the 
most talked-of figure in New York. 
sists that he is to marry the bank president’s 


attracts the newspapers. 
He in- 
inten- 


daughter. He even advertises his 


tions by the sandwich-men. But in spite 


of his methods a real love 
With 
fairly demoniac energy he rushes on, to 
become not only the talk of the town, but 


vein of romance run throughout. 


a power. 

Greed of money, fatuous conventionality, 
the itch for notoriety, the affectations of 
fashion, the craze for sexual attraction re- 
flected in extremes of dress and walk and 
manners—all these 
are sketched swift- 
ly and incisively. 
In the mirror which 
he holds up more 
than one reader will 
recognize figures 
which will seem fa- 
miliar. Everybody 
will be talking of 
wii ig Mi 

Frontispiece 


$1.25 net 
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By 


| Rupert 
Hughes 























“The mystery story of the year has been 
written by Rupert Hughes. Besides having 
that rare distinction of being a mystery novel 
It is 
Hughes at his best; New York in its most 


that mystifies, it is also literature. 


dramatic and cosmopolitan guise, and it is 
fascinating throughout its 60614 pages.” 
—Hartford Post. 


“A lovely and lovable heroine. The plot 
is very intricate and has plenty of exciting 
moments.—N. ¥. Times. 


“An exciting story, tremendously well 
done.” —Boston Globe. 


“There is action every minute, thrillin 
y £ 
red-hot action.”’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


** An epitome of modern American civiliza- 
tion. A kaleidoscope picture of cosmopolitan 
New York ”"—Boston Transcript. 


“A com, -x and engaging story of new 
century life—a distinguished achievement in 
a distinctively modern school of American 
fiction.” —Philadelphia North American. 








“A big and unusual book written in a most 
unusual way.”—Omaha World Herald. 


% Per lexing, thrilling, amusing.” —Bu fralo 
z 
Times. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net 
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By 
ZANE 
GREY 








the best 
showing powel 
to stir the deep emotions and thrilling 


‘This is an excellent story, 
Zane Grey has written, 


the heart with genuine romance.’ 
Br n Standard l 


‘His descriptions of the desert are as 
glowing, as sensitive, as in his earlier 
books, and his studies of the Mormons, 
the older generation and the new, are 
interesting. Like its predecessors, the 
story is ‘good stuff.’”’ N. Y. Tribune 
feels that Mr. 


“One Grey knows his 


«desert country and has studied Nature’s 


various and changeful moods, and that 
his descriptions faithfully mirror the 
scenic beauty and majesty of the won- 
derland that has such a strong appeal 
for artists and poets.” 

San Francisco Bulletin. 


“Nearly every kind of taste will 
enjoy reading ‘The Rainbow Trail,’ 
which for good writing, a well-connected 
plot, sustained interest, and general 
merit # an excellent book.” 

Sacramento Bee. 


“In its full effect this story stands as 
a continuation of ‘Riders of the Purple 
Sage,’ with which it combines in a sur- 
passingly vinle and poetic picture of the 


enc hantme nt of the western on se ea 
—Weash Star. 
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S| THE TRAILOF 


By 
SINCLAIR 
LEWIS 











‘The Trail of the Hawk’ is 
reading closely packed with sound hu- 
manity. It ought to be popula:.” 

Bost Her 


g rood 


“Mr. Lewis has told a buoyant tale 
in which there is no ‘set either in 
interest or action.” V.Y.B 


* Although ‘The Trail of the Hawk’ i 
primarily a story, it nevertheless em- 
phatically awakens the reader to a reali- 
zation of the message and the mission 
of America.” ton Transcript 


“All of the qualities which made Mr. 
Lewis's earlier story, ‘Our Mr. Wrenn’ 
so delightful and entertaining are to be 
found in even more abundant measure 
in his latest novel. It is essentially a 
story of American life at the present 
moment, and one that is close to the 


lives of real men and women.” 
Philadelph 2 Press. 


“This is a mad young book. ‘Let’s 
run away from slavery,’ said Carl to 
Ruth. And they did, and recommended 
that every one else do the same. 

It is a good, wholesome tale, too, virile 
and full of fun and hope, and yet with 
no false, rosy glamour about it. It is 
a young daring book with sanity in its 
daring.” —Port!and Telegram. 
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— “The best thing the popular author has ever done.” 


LANDLOPER —Portland (Me.) Express. 


pans THE LANDLOPER 


Ho i. MAN DAY 
By Holman Day 


UMOR, sentiment, and adventure tread upon e: 
other’s heels in this new novel of Holman Day 
It is the romance of the highroad of a mod 
knight-errant who did not set out to redress hum 
wrongs, but who did good almost against his w 
The story abounds in those quaint, humorous ty; 














Mr. Day so successfully creates. 
“The delightfully whimsical style in which “We have an instant affection for Hol: 
the story is written places it on a different Day’s new book hero, ‘as he strolls dow: 


shelf from the ordinary run of fiction.” 
Los Angeles 
Frontispiece. 


country road in the garments * Vagrat 
Express. ae 3 


$1.35 net 





Just Out 


JAN: A Dog and A Romance 


By A. J. Dawson 


HE story of a wonderful dog—half wolfhound 
half bloodhound—of his first training in a quiet 
English neighborhood and of his active career in 
Canadian wilds. His obedience, bravery, endurance, 
and daring, and his keen delight in the rough life of 
the North, make of Jan a kind of superdog whose ad- 
ventures can thrill as those of a human hero. 
of the novel are shown as they appear in the dog’s eyes. 
Frontispiece. $1.25 net 


ROBIN THE BOBBIN 


CHARMING story of masculine tenderness. 

it except the memory of one who had been greatly loved. A little 
boy is the center of the tale, perfectly unconscious of the brightness | 
sheds about him. 
did you?” asked Mr. Fraser of his negro servant. ‘No, 
suh. But I notice children sort of liven a place up like,” 
And that’s what Tom Bunting did. 


Illustrated. Pictorial Cover. 
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By Vale Downie 
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Bs New Books for Younger Readers 
7 J TEN GREAT Most stimulating A perfect edition of a 
‘ } al reading for boys and perfect book at a popu- 
3 4 girls is here in these ac- lar price. Is there a boy 
. | counts of the hardships a who ape a = 
o and heroism of the great = on eer s 
¥ ae The Admiral Benbow 
: 4 explorers and seamen. of the one-legged bucca- 
_ a All of these men. whose neer, who does not thrill 
bs stores Miss Sweetser at the further adven- 
d ’ | cachet & & mena tures of Jim, the youth- | ||PSE=q ROBERT LOUIS 
n a thetic, interesting man- ful hero? Mr. Rhead end OUTS RNEAT 
a a2 “ : has produced faithfully, i. BA 
W IRATE DICKINSON SWEETSER net, fom their dreams to the requirements both 
7 L 24 SSRSESEES to their dreams’ fulfil- of fact and of the imagi- * 
—_—e + ment, were connected nation, the scenes first 
¥ one exception — with the exploration or de- of the English seacoast, then of the tropical isle. 
ment of America Christopher Columbus, The arrival of this new volume in the Louis Rhead 
yl tes, De Soto, Francis Drake, John Paul Jones, series of children’s classics should solve at once the 
tain John Smith, Daniel Boone, Sir John Franklin, problem what to give the boy for Christmas? 
avid Livingstone. l niform with the Illus trated Editions of “ “yen 
f Crusoe,” “ Robin Hood,” “Gulliver's Travels,” et 
Illustrated. $1.50 net More than 100 Illustrations and Decorations. $1. 50 
—_— My pear Mr. Huntinc: I like the dog, very much. I like 
“Sandsv” book is the best boys “Bob” and “Larry” and “Nora’’—the 
that has come to me in many a whole outht. The description of the ad- 
I congratulate you heartily on a vertising office is first-class. 
4 ndid bit of work. We are looking for With best wishes, 
> E this kind of a story all the time. More Yours cncorely, 
ength to your ty pewriter! i 
like “Sandsy” first, because it is a C. G. Leann 
one. A story that can make me sit peered, erent Lie dcniion ' 
ind take notice on a Sunday morning ; 
the Saturday evening before, and S| ORES, Se P.S. 
k me interested every minute until ‘ ae By the way, I forgot to mention the 
end,—I begin to believe in! This is | Semana | fight. It has my unqualified approval. 
— hat you did. I read it through, every | GARDNER wuNTING || If Bob had not stood to his guns and 
=: word, in two sittings. Ra, . licked the bully I should have wept. 
a — At 
Illustrated Post 8v0, $1.25 net 
tel 
\ thrilling story of a supposed naval war between A delightful story for every little folk, just the 
United States and a foreign power. This book kind they will love to listen to night after night at 
ls with the campaign at sea of the war whose land bedtime, that will make them beg to sit up “just 
npaign was the subject of the author's earlier book, ten minutes more.” There are pirates and Indians 
the Last Invasion.” Joe Lawton had enlisted in and hidden houses—al! on a wonderful island—but 
nie the Navy to prove his pirates and Indians are s+ gentle that they could 
independence of his rich never cause a nightmare. 
uncle, War with the A little girl is taken —E——S 
> | Blues was unexpectedly by her grandfather in te SURPRISE 
tt! declared while the ships a boat for a day's pic- , 
were still at the drill nic on an island. The ff ISLAND 
grounds, and the entire boat drifts away and - 
ag gm han — they spend , — of h® 
; “ Orn of the enemy. A ter- summer weeks in a dar- 
li CLEARING rible storm separated ling little house to which 
ve THE SEAS the ships which had to a friendly dog leads 
fight the Blues, who had them. A retired pirate, 
DONAL HAMILTON HAINES escaped its fury, in sin- his little girl, an Indian 
gle groups with different and his little boy, be- 
results. come her playmates 
: Illustrated. $1.25 net Iil'd. 12mo, 50 cents net 
= 
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Just 


WILLIAM 
DEAN 


HOWELLS’ 


Years of My Youth 


Here, at last, William Dean Howells has written down, as an important contribution 
to American literature the interesting facts of his life up to the time he went abroad as 


l S. Consul. 


And not only the facts, but the early impressions and numerous influences 


which went to mold the man and the writer. This chronicling of his early literary successes 
and his first entrance into the “Atlantic Monthly’s” charmed circle, show the future author 


with his feet firmly set on his life’s road. 





Australian Byways 
By NORMAN DUNCAN 


In this book of travel the author gives a 
chatty, leisurely account of his trip along the 
outskirts of Australian civilization. The big 
cities were merely passed through, and the 


Two New Travel Books 


Crown S8vo, $1.50 net 





In Vacation America 
By HARRISON RHODES 


Coming at a time when vacations in 
Europe are impracticable, Mr. Rhodes’s de- 
lightful picture of the varied possibilities of 
our own country as a field for every sort of 





journeying was principally by stage-coach, on 
camel-back, or small coastal steamers from 
Western Australia to New Guinea. Landing 
at Freemantle, the author’s party started out 
for the jarah bush, and soon came fo the gold- 
fields. Through the cattle- country they 
passed and through the fertile, rain-drenched 
portions of Queensland, and onward. 
Illustrations in Color and in Black. 
Crown &vo, $1.75 net 


pleasant recreation is sure to be doubly 
welcome. Winter and summer resorts, heal- 
ing springs and bracing mountains, North, 
South, East, and West, the country is cov- 
ered in a running narrative which is not 
only delightful reading, but full of sugges- 
tions of practical value to those seeking new 
fields for vacation journeys at any season. 

Illustrated in Colors 

Crown 8vo0, $1.50 net 


College Sons and College Fathers 


By HENRY S. CANBY 


Assistant Professor of English, Yale University 


An impartial examination of the three angles of university education—the student, 
the professor, and the results achieved. Himself full of enthusiasm for his subject, the 
author makes clear how nearly the welfare of the community is affected by its standards. 
He first takes up the charges so often brought against the coileges, of their failure to turn 
out finished products, and shifts the blame, dividing it between college, home, and the school. 
The attitude of the average American toward education, he believes, is in greater need of a 
general overhauling than the much-discussed changes in the curriculum. Post 8vo0, $1.20 net 
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Books to Read, Mark and Inwardly Digest 


When a Man Comes to Himself 


By WOODROW WILSON 


“* Live by enthusiasm,” urges the distinguished author; “don’t 
be driven by necessity. And if you fail, make failure a step- 
ping-stone.”” 


“The philosophy of the little “The work is couched in the “For every young man 
essay is sound and the emphasis President’s _characteristically should be as a beacon set on a 
it places on a man’s trying to fine diction, and in both con- high hill.” —The Independent. 
bring about his own great tents and make-up admirably 
awakening makes it stimulat- designed as a gift volume “There is a helpful lesson in 
ig reading.” —N. Y. American Industries. the brief volume for every 

-Boston Evening Transcript. man.”’—Chicago Continent. 


Cloth, 50 cents net; Leather, $1.00 net 


The Man Jesus by mary AUSTIN 


““A book of the most advanced thought, yet written tenderly, in no disregard 
of those with whose cherished convictions and faith it is not in accord.” N. Y. World. 

Mary Austin has reproduced the time of Christ not as we would understand it, 
but as He Himself saw it. She has told what He believed and did, rather than 
what He is reported to have said. She has stripped Him of tradition and shown 
Him as He was; and in doing this she has given to literature an imperishable 
picture of the towering figure of all history. Crown 8vo, $1.20 net 





New Verse, Serious and Humorous 


Dreams and Dust By DON MARQUIS 

A book of lyrics and other poems written in the major key of cheerfulness and 

hope. “I sting too hot with life to whine,” says the author. Mr. Marquis has 

filled successfully many different verse forms with the wine of his interest in life. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


Poems By DANA BURNET 

Here are verses by one who is believed to be a real poet—verses of exquisite 
sensibility, of singing quality. It may be that some day you will boast of having 
bought this first edition. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


The Laughing Muse 8» ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


A book of humorous verse on various subjects ranging from prehistoric beasts 
to Bernard Shaw. The ballads are mock-heroic, delightful parodies of the ballads 
of chivalry. In other verses the Puritans, the Dutch inhabitants of New Amster- 
dam are gently satirized. The essence of fun, good to read and reread. 

Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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The Great 
American History 
By the Greatest 


American in 


Fifty Years 


Now Offe: ed 


at I/) he 


Price yf 
former Editions 


A HISTORY OF THE | 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


by their own President 


WOODROW WILSON 


It will tell you all you should know about your country 


Never have you felt the need of knowing facts American more than now. Do you know our rights on land and sea, what 
really led up to the war of 1812—the stopping and searching of our ships at that time? The position we took then and how 
it compares with the stand of to-day? Be primed with facts American! 

READ PRESIDENT WILSON’S MASTERPIECE 


—the most popular American Historical work ever written. It is a graphic narrative, swift, dramatic, and illuminating 
It is the story of our country from the very beginning down to the opening of the twentieth century, when, with the victory 
over Spain and the acquisition of the Philippines and Porto Rico, the United States entered upon a new era. 
































This history of President Wilson’s shows him as the scholar and the expert—as one who knows the life of 
his own time, and who, like those other famous historians—-Guizot, Macaulay, and James Bryce—revivifies 
the historical characters and events for the present generation. The President’s facile power of description 
makes this history living—revivifies the past like a great drama—paints in gorgeously colored words the 
epochs of our history. President Wilson, by his mastery of language, makes history read like anfentrancing ro- 
mance. He tells the story of our people, of their struggles, their hopes, their progress. It is distinctly a 
human history, giving preference always to man rather than to documents, to deeds rather than to theories. 























The New Popular Edition 


contains the same illustrations and the same text as the 
Alumni Edition which sold for $8.00 per volume. 


There are new portraits, prints, maps in color, plans, 
rare prints, contemporary reviews, facsiriles, and paintings 
by such artists as Pyle, Remington, Christy and Mora. 
The frontispiece to the first volume is a photogravure 
portrait of President Wilson. The paper has been specially 
made, and the binding is dark blue cloth of durable quality 


Give Us Your Name and Address on the 
Coupon and Mail itto Us. The entire set 
will be sent to you so you may examine it. 
Do not hurry to come to a decision. Take ten days’ time 
If you do not think that the Popular Edition of President 


Woodrow Wilson’s A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE is all that we claim, send it back to us “collect 


If you keep the books you will also obtain HARPER'S 
lettered in gold, with head-bands. MAGAZINE for one year. 








This Coupon Brings Your Set for 10 Days’ Examination 





HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Send me, prepaid, ; 
President Woodrow Wilson's History of the American People 
five volumes, cloth binding, and enter my name as a subscriber 
for one year to HARPER’s MaGazine. I may retain the set ten 
days, and then, if I do not care for the books, I will return them, 
at your expense, and you will cancel the subscription to the MaGa- 
zine. If I keep the books I will remit $1.00 a month until the full 
price of the books and the MAGAZINE, $12.00, has been a 
M. If 





DEBMGIMTE . ce crecccereceeeersreseseseessesceeeeeeseesereseses 


New Orleans in 1719 





First Public School in New Y 











Send books to. ... 








A Portfotio describing our Standard Sets will be sent upon request. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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| Just Completed 
| New Limp-Leather Edition 


51 | MARK TWAIN 











=| @ 
| 
- NV ESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS have just pub- } 
| 4 lished the last volumes in this new edition of Mark 
a The $30,000 Bequest | Twain’s works. The contents of the volumes is the same, 
- hetaaaiangy with slight exceptions, as in the Uniform Trade Edition. 
try The price of this uncommonly fine Limp-Leather Edition 1s: 
Titles complete in one volume, $1.75 net each; Titles in 
d how two volumes, $1.50 net each. This makes a total of $39.00 
net. But when sets are bought complete the price is 
ating $37.00 net, a saving of $2.00. 
© the end that all lovers of the great American humor- 
ist might have a new and specially attractive edition 
of his works—volumes that are convenient to hold—the publishers have made 
arrangements with Mark Twain’s estate for a thin-paper edition bound in red 
limp leather. The mechanical production of this set is especially fine. The thin 
paper was carefully selected. An unusually high grade of rich red leather has been 
the secured. ‘The result is, in every way, the highest standard in bookmaking. 
e set 
ay THE TITLES AND PRICES ARE: 
sider 
i Tue ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE : net $1.75 
ER’S net $1.75 Sketches New anp OLp net 1.75 
THE $30,000 Beguest net 1.75 PRINCE AND PAUPER.... net 1.76 
— InNOcENTS ABROAD, 2 Vols. Each net 1.50 Pupp’NHEAD WILSON net 1.75 
Joan or Arc, 2 Vols. Each net 1.5 FOLLOWING THE Equator, 2 Vols., Each net 1.¢0 
Tue Man Tuat Corruptrep HapLeysurG Tne ApvVENTURES OF Tom Sawyer 
met 1.75 met 1.75 
Tue Gitpep Acer, 2 Vols Each net 1.50 A Connecticut YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR'S 
Tom Sawyer ABROAD net 1.75 Court... net 1.75 
LirE ON THE MIssIssIPPt.. . met 1.75 AMERICAN CLAIMANT net 1.75 
A Tramp Asroap, 2 Vols Each net 1.50 Rovucuina It, 2 Vols. Each net 1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS _ [Estasiisnep 1817} NEW YORK 
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Novels of Plot, of Pathos, 


The Primrose Ring 


By RUTH SAWYER 


“Every now and then we come across a story that 


is just a little different from the usual run, and for 

that reason, as well as for other good and varying 

reasons, we enjoy it all the more. Such a story is 

“The Primrose Ring,’ a tale of fancy and faeries, to 

be sure, but told in such a way as to bring to mind 

many things we had forgotten.” —Charleston News. 
Iilustrated. $1.00 net 


The Life-Builders 
By ELIZABETH DEJEANS 


“We recommend ‘The Life-Builders’ alike for its 
good-story qualities and its deep thoughtfulness.” — 
N. Y. World 

“An ambitious novel, too, and one that will win 
a great deal of approval and excite a greater amount 
of interest.” —St. Louis Republic. 

Front piece. $1 35 net 


Moonglade 


By the author of 
“THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS” 


All eyes are now on Russia. Here is a 
book written by one who knows the.country. 

“The Russian section of the book goes beyond 
anything that has appeared in newspapers or maga- 
zines. Romance . . . worth perusa! at the present 
time, when affairs great and small in Europe are un- 
der the whitest and steadiest limelight.’’-—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. Frontispiece. $1.35 net 


Men and Things 


Vol. 1. “AMERICA’S BEST FUNNY STORIES” 


Among the stories contained in this volume are: 
“An Unexpected Acquaintance,” by Mark Twain; 
“The Tar-Baby,” by Joel Chandler Harris; “The 
Mouse-Trap: A Farce,” by William Dean Howells; 
“ Marriage and Politics,” by F. Peter Dunne; “ Little 
Breeches,” by John Hay; “Frowenfeld’s Clerk,” by 
George W. Cable; “How We Astonished the River- 
Mouthians,” by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; “Oon 
Criteek de Bernhardt,” by Eugene Field; and others, 
all by the most celebrated American humorists. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net 


of Humor and Adventure 
Pals First 


By FRANCIS P. ELLIOTT 


“No other novel this year has so much charm 
style. . . . But charm of style is not all. It is 
mystery story, athrob with the spirit of dared: 
romance and filled with that whimsical humor wh 
hovers on the boundary between laughter and tear 
—Grand Rapids Press. 

“Something a little different from the average no\ 
of romance and mystery.”—Springfield Republica 

Frontispiece. $1.30 net 


Johnny Appleseed 
By ELEANOR ATKINSON 


“The author of ‘Greyfriars Bobby,’ in the sam 
rare sympathy that conceived and with the sam 
delicate art that perfected this matchless story of th: 
little dog of Greyfriars churchyard, here tells the stor 
of Johnny Appleseed, the ‘heroic orchardist.’”’ 
Washington Evening Star. 

“A sympathetic story of one of the strongest and 
most lovable characters of American history.” 
Savannah News. Illustrated. $1.25 n 


The Lone Star Ranger 
By ZANE. GREY 


The best and best-selling outdoor novel of the yea: 

“Few stories so effectively combine high romanti 
interest with truth and genuine insight as does thi 
of Mr. Grey’s.”—Waco Times-Herald. 

“The most gripping book of the year.”—Omaha 
World-Herald. Frontispiece. $1.35 1 


Women and Things 


Vol. Il. “AMERICA’S BEST FUNNY STORIES 


This volume contains stories by America’s mos 
famous humorists. Among the tales are: “Sant 
Fe Charley’s Kindergarten,” by Thomas A. Janvie: 
“Mrs. Noah’s Ark,” by Gelett Burgess; “Tom 
Aunt,” by Mark Twain; “The Fable of the Fat: 
Album and the Leap for Life,” by George Ade; “Th 
Idiot and the Landlady,” by John Kendrick Bang: 
“Their First Quarrel,” by William Dean Howell 
“The Mystery of Speech,” by Josephine Daskam 
“A Little Essay on Books,” by F. Peter Dunne 
“Twenty Minutes for Refreshments,” by Owe 
Wister; “A Zoological Romance,” by Charles Folk: 
Adams; “Observations,” by Josh Billings. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net 
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Read What 

Three Presi- 

dents Say of 
Your 


Mark Twain 


President Wilson 


“ All the world knows 
that in Mark Twain it has 
lost a delightful humorist, 
a man able to interpret 
human life with a flavor 
all his own: but only those 
who had the privilege of 
knowing him personally 
can feel to the full the loss 
of a man of high and lovely 
character, a friend quick 
to excite and give affec- 
tion; a citizen of the world 
who loved every whole- 
some adventure of the 
mind or heart; an Amer- 
ican who spoke much of the 
spirit of America in speak 
ing his native thoughts.” 


Theodore Roosevelt 


“He was not only a 
great humorist, but a great 
philosopher, and his writ- 
ings form one of the assets 
in America’s contributions 
to the world of achieve- 
ment, of which we have a 
right as a nation to be 
genuinely proud.” 


William Howard Taft 


“Mark Twain gave 
pleasure—teal intellectual 
enjoyment —to millions, 
and his works will continue 
to give such pleasure to 
millions yet to come. He 
never wrote a line that a 
father could not read to a 
daughter.”’ 





Let Us Suppose 


your hopes for your library are modest—thart it will contain, 
say, only three standard sets. Which sets should vou have? 
Shakespeare, of course, Dickens or Scott or Thackeray, we 
presume. But, as an American, with an American family, 
can you omit 


MARK TWAIN 


the greatest writer that this continent has yet developed? 
yo long as the Author’s National Edition is available you 
certainly cannot. For it gives you the opportunity to 
obtain a uniform set—all his collected writings—170 short 
stories, essays, sketches, famous books of travel, great works 


"AT HALF PRICE 


You Have Read Huck Finn 


Here are scenes so vividly portrayed 
that vou actually see—live with the 
occurrences. Very few have possessed 





As a Humorist 


Mark Twain is best known and 
best beloved Surely 50,000, 
people have laughed their way 
through and traveled with Mark the power to tell , story so vividly 
Do and realistically and to get such dra- 
matic action into it as has Mark Twain. 
Tom SAWYER 1s the best boy’s book 

Huck Finn and Tue PRINCE AND 
Mark Twain? His humor does not THE PAUPER come near to being the 
offend. It is audacious—extravagant next best boy’s books ever wmitten. 
Aside from being the world’s greatest 
humorist—the great writer of boy’s 
books—the ripe philosopher—the mas- 
ter of pathos he 1S also the master 
of English. A set of his collected 
writings should be in your library or 
else it is not complete. 


Twain in INNocENTs ABROAD. 
you know of another author who has 
made as many millions laugh as has 


exaggerated,—typically American. 
But he is more than a humorist—his 
humor makes you think! Beneath it 
is deep philosophy—sound common 
sense—a passionate love of justice— 
hatred of sham and hypocrisy. 


IS MARK TWAIN IN YOUR HOME? 
Do Not Delay. ‘‘Tomorrow”’ May Be Too Late! 


for the Author’s National Edition will be withdrawn. Over 1,250,000 copies 
of this edition have been sold. There will be a new edition at a higher price. 
If you delay-you will have to pay more. Then why delay? The price now 
is $1.00 per volume, for the twenty-five volumes. Now, you also obtain a 
year’s subscription to Harper’s Macazine. Now you pay only $2.00 
monthly and now you 


Send for the books THE HARPER WAY 


For ten days’ examination—at our expense. Look 
the books over carefully. See if you like them. 
If not, send them back “collect,” we will cancel 
the subscription to Harper’s MaGazINE and 
you will owe us nothing. Investigate this offer. 
Send the coupon without money. Judge for 
yourself the manufacture of the books (we 
don’t describe them here because we want 

















HARPER & BROTHERS 
Wew York City 
Send, prepaid, MARK 
TV ALN’S WORKS, 
twenty-five volumes, cloth, 
and enter my name asa sub 
scriber for one year to HaR 
PER'S MAGAZINE. I may retain 
the set for ten days, and if I do 
not care for the books I will return 
them at your expense and you will 
cancel the subscription to the Mac 
AZINE If I keep the books | will re 


7 , 00 u« a 2.00 ont J il 
you to send for them—and see for yourself Pay 3+ 2 one e my he votes the oon . 
why this set has pleased its tens of thou- ZINE, $25.00, has been paid M. 11 


sands of satisfied owners). Be one 
of them. Send the coupon now. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
[Established 1817] 


Signature 


Send books to 





MARK TWAIN; A Biography. By Arsertr Bicetow Pare. Illustrated. 3 vols., $6.00 net; Gilt Tops, $/.09 net; 


i Calf, $14.50 net; } Morocco, $15.50 net. 
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Harper's Magazire for 1916 























“The Most Interesting Magazine in the World” 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR. 1916 


§ Why is it that HARPER'S MAGAZINE has to-day the largest 
circulation in the United States of any literary magazine which sells 
for more than fifteen cents a copy? 

§ There is just one reason: HARPER'S is a magazine which makes 
friends of its readers by always interesting them. It is not edited on 
any theory as to what ought to interest people: it is edited with a know- 
ledge based on years of experience, as to what does interest its already 
vast audience and is certain to interest every new reader. 


{ The Boston Transcript credits HARPER’S with having published 
during the past year more stories “‘of distinctive merit” than any other mag- 
azine considered in tts review of the subject. 

It is the most beautiful and best printed magazine, for no limit is ever 
placed on its cost, and above all, it 1s a magazine with a personality 
and good manners—the sort you are glad to welcome into your home. 
{ The articles in HARPER'S avoid those subjects which have alreaay 
been discussed and ably presented 1n the daily press. They cover every 
field of permanent interest. 

§ No complete outline of the MAGAZINE'S plans can possibly be given 


now, but here are a few notable features already arranged. 














illustrated. 


—— 








A Wonderful Unpublished 
Romance by MARK TWAIN 


OR some years the editors of Harper’s 
MacazineE have been attempting to 
arrange for the serial publication of this 
remarkable story. At last this has been 
accomplished, and it may now be definitely 
announced that it will begin in the May 
number. 


“The Mysterious Stranger” —for that is 
the title of this newly discovered romance— 
is unquestionably the most important and 


characteristic work of the great humorist’s later life—a story of the 
supernatural, full of deep spiritual significance. It will be elaborately 
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Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
REMINISCENCES 


N? English writer of to-day has known so 
many of the famous men and women 
of her time as Mrs. Ward. In these delight- 
ful reminiscences we have intimate pictures 
of such great figures as Wordsworth, 
Matthew Arnoid, Renan, and Taine 

glimpses of the most interesting society of 
London and Paris, and a fund of personal 
experience and anecdote which will make 
Mrs. Ward’s articles the most notable series 
of the kind that has appeared in years. 





WHY IS A BOSTONIAN ? 


HIS is not really the subject of an article, but it gives the key- 

note of the delightful papers which Mr. Harrison Rhodes has 
written. Why are people different in different cities, why is there ‘such 
a thing as a Bostonian as distinct from a New Yorker or a Philadel- 
phian? Among the cities which Mr. Rhodes will cover are New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Washington. His articles will be 
profusely illustrated. 


UNPUBLISHED SWINBURNE MATERIAL 


DMUND GOSSE, the distinguished English critic who is writ- 
ing the authorized biography of Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
has discovered much new and unpublished information and material 
actually written by the great poet. The most interesting and im- 
portant portions of this material will appear in Harper’s MaGazine. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL ON SPIRITUAL 
FORCES IN AMERICA 


[5 America in need of a spiritual reawakening? Are we gradually 
abandoning our old-time standards without replacing them by 
others of equal value. It is expected that the distinguished novelist’s 
discussion of this subject will appear soon in HarRpeEr’s. 
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JOSEPH PENNELL SEES BEAUTY IN 
OUR INDUSTRIES 


R. PENNELL has recently made a journey through the great 
industrial cities of the Middle West. He finds great archi- 
tectural beauty in the industrial buildings and harbors of these cities. 
He will interpret this beauty in a series of remarkable pictures which 
will be a notable artistic feature of the MaGazine. 


| NEW LIGHT ON LIFE AFTER DEATH 


i S% OLIVER LODGE is one of the few great men of science who 

has had the courage to venture into this fascinatingly interesting 
held of investigation. His account of his latest investigations and his 
conclusions based upon them will be an important feature of the year. 


TRAVEL 
AND ADVENTURE 


O other general magazine 

publishes as many and such 
delightfui illustrated articles on 
travel, discovery, and adventure. 
Charles W. Furlong has just 
started on a new expedition to 
a strange land. Albert Bigelow 
Paine will write of motor adven- 
tures in Europe, Richard Le Gal- 
lienne will give a picturesque ac- 
count of his wanderings among the 
Bahama Islands, and Miss Dora 
Keen will write about her recent 
explorations of the Harvard Gla- 
cier. Many corners of the world 
to which the average traveler never penetrates will be opened up 
a and described by famous writers and travelers 


| THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 


HARPER'S is the only non-technical magazine to which the lead- 
ers in the world of science regularly contribute. During 1916, 
it will publish articles of unusual and scientific interest by such emi- 
nent men as Jacques Loeb of the Rockefeller Institute, Prof. Albert 
Michelson, Sir Ray Lankester, Prof. Cassius J. Keyser, Prof. Robert A. 
Millikan, and others of equal! distinction in many fields of science. 
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SEVEN 
SHORT STORIES 
EACH MONTH 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE publishes 
more short stories than any 
other illustrated magazine—there are 
at least seven in every number. 
Every famous story writer of Amer- 
ica and England contributes to its 
pages, and Harper’s is famous for 
its many “discoveries” of brilliant, 
new writers. Humorous stories are 
always a delightfu! feature. 








THE FUN OF LIFE 


HERE can never be too much humor in the world—if it is real 

humor. That is the reason why the MaGazine has made a feature 
of the fiction of such writers as Margaret Cameron, who is now at 
work on a.new series of stories; Howard Brubaker, whose delightful 
boy stories will continue, and Clarence Day, Jr., who will record 
further adventures of Mr. Niblo Sims. And in addition there is always 
a department given up entirely to humor to which such writers and 
artists as Arthur Guiterman, Carolyn Wells, Dana Burnet, Peter 
Newell, F. Strothman, and Orson Lowell are frequent contributors. 


‘ ——— 


PICTURES THAT ILLUSTRATE 


ICTORIALLY, Harrer’s MaGazine stands in a class by itself. 

It is more fully illustrated than any other high-class magazine, 
and the costly interpretations made by its own expert engravers of 
the drawings. and paintings of the greatest illustrators of the day, in 
both color and black and white, are unequalled in beauty and richness. | 
Henry Wolf, the famous engraver on wood who works only for Har- 
PER’S, is represented in Poe» every number. | 


35 cents { Send in your subscription now through your dealer, or) $400 
a copy (the Franklin Square Subscription Agency, or direct tof a@ year 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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WORK YOUR WAY 
THROUGH COLLEGE! 


The successful men and women who have done so cal! on you to follow 
them, for they know that a college education earned is worth ten times 
the one that your parents pay for. And a like call of encouragement 
comes from the alert, ambitious young men and women who are now 


attending their favored universities on the money earned thru the 


CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


Here are two typical cases; two young people 











Gentlemen: In lookin, 
back over the time that 





He earned $1,400.00 


It is almost impossible 
for me to express my ap- 
preciation for your kind- 
ness in the past and great 
service that the CUR- 
RENT OPINION Schol- 
arship Fund has rendered 
m 1 owe all my college 
education to the Scholar- 


who wanted a university education and who didn’t 
rest satisfied with merely wanting. Read their 
letters. The Fund has hundreds of such testi- 
monials on file. 


You Can Do Likewise 
If you are sincere in your desire for an education, 
if you are firm in your conviction that university 
training is the best preparation for your life work, 
then fill out and send the handy coupon for full 
information. 
The Highest Endorsement 

is the fact that the Fund has, during the past seven 
y enabled 500 young men women to 


1 
pay high-school and college expenses. But further 
endorsemen 


t and assurance is found in the names of the 


have spent_ with our 
Scholarship Fund, in which 
time I have made my ‘en- 
tire expenses. in high 


it to be the most pleasant 
and by far the most profit- 
able peri: ol i | fe. 
With such a splendid op- 
portunity for paying school 
expenses, I have no idea 
of stopping school when I 
have finished my present 
course, but am planning to 
begin work next summer 
to pay expenses at Chi- 
cago University. 

To all my friends who 
are interested in worki 
their way through schoo 
I heartily recommend the 
CURRENT OPINION 
Scholarship Fund as de- 
cidedly the best oppor- 
tunity. 


(Signed) CORA CAUDLE. 


ducation to the Scholae” seven eminent men who endorse the Fund and vouch 
tirely dependent on this for its high character by consenting to serve on the 
source to pay my ¢x- 

penses. Not only have I 


proniey éoanciaily tyme SCHOLARSHIP FUND COMMITTEE 


ally And I consider the 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, 
training |! received far Ex-President of the United States. 
more valuable than any HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE, ELGIN R. L. GOULD, LL.D.. 
single course given in col Secretary of the Interior. Ex-Chamberiain of the City of New York. 
lege. 1 would advise any OHN H,. FINLEY, LL.D. 


student wishing to get @ 
college education to take 
up work of the CUR 
RENT OPINION Schol 


ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D. 
ommissioner of Education, State of N.Y. Ex-President of Lafayette College. 
DAVID STARR JORDAN, LL.D. MARY E. WOOLLEY, L.H.D 
Chancellor,Leland Stanford, Jr. University Pr 


esident, Mt. Holyoke College. 
/ nal be 
pone Oe -_ os uf Send at once for our booblet entitled, ‘The Open Door to a College Education,” 
Fund next Summer, 


which explains the plan and gives the names and photographs of many successful 
«Signed) 


students. with whom you may, if you wish, communicate. Use the handy coupon. 
AMOS L. HORST. lt places you under no obligation to the Fand. 
~\ 


She earned $2,800.00 


‘S _JUST A WORD TO THE PUBLIC 


‘“. You may trust any young man or woman callin upon you and carrying the properly ex- 
\ ecuted credentials of the CURRENT OPINION SCHO Th 


LARSHIP FUND. 

\._ sist of an engraved certificate bearing the student’s photograph, the signed endorse- 
Current Opinion \ ments of three or more responsible people, the official seal of the Fund, and the 
Scholarship Fue. \ signature of the Director or Editor. 


New York, N. Y. ~. hese young people will ask for your subscription not vecause they are doing a fine thing in earn- 


iz 
ing an education, and so expect your help, but because CURRENT OPINION, an illustrated 
Gentleinen:—Please send & review of the large events and 





important utterances of the month, contains just those 

ont cn} Pang an Ay Paw things the well-informed person wishes to know, and presents them in a concise and 
Geen Dose ve a Conese Keech % dable form; b it gathers from world-wide sources matters of really vital inter- 
rion,” and full information about \ est, interprets and digests them, giving the reader a clear, well-balanced and illumina- 
the operation «f the Fund \ ting view of the news and thought of the times; because itsis a magazine you will 

\ want once you know about it. 

Name Medea -sss+s “q Should you know of any ambitious young man or woman who needs funds to 
\ meet college or high-scheol expenses, you will confer a benefit by sending us 

Addvess...... ‘ a ee his or her name and address. A post card is sufficient, or, just use coupon. 





te ___.»<Garrent Opinion Scholarship Fund, 136 West 29th St., N. Y. 
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eading features planned for the November issues of 






Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


HELD TO ANSWER 


Beginning a new and powerful serial 


STRANGER THAN FICTION 


Some of the author’s interesting experiences 


THE TRUTH ABOUT FRANCE 


What she has done and is doing to win the war 


HOW ABOUT COLONEL HOUSE 
The President’s confidant 


SHELLS AND THE MAN 
Lloyd George and the munition industry in England 


ELIHU ROOT 
A Presidential possibility 


AN OLD MAN CURRY STORY 


The race horses with Prophets’ names 


THE FUTURE OF ELECTRICITY 


An interview 


THE BUDAPEST WAR HOSPITAL 


Austria in the throes of war 
EDITORIALS 


WAR AND NEWS PHOTOGRAPH SECTION 


PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 
SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
OWEN JOHNSON 

RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 
ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 

F. M. DAVENPORT 

CHARLES E. VAN LOAN 
THOMAS A. EDISON 
ARTHUR RUHL 


MARK SULLIVAN AND OTHERS 


These are only a few November features—each weekly issue 
will have the usual Collier's timeliness, variety, and completeness. 


416 WEST 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


THE ELINOR COMSTOCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(Endorsed by Leschetizky, Paderewski, Gabrilowitsch, Goodson.) 

A school with a name ard a reputation. An exclusive home where 
a limited number of girls, duly chaperoned, may secure a thorough 
musical education and enjoy the privilege of associating with 
world's foremost artists. Delightful location one block from Fifth 
Avenue ant Central Park. Piano taught by certified pupils 
of Leschetizky. French spoken in the house. Courses in ar- 
mony. Licerature, Classic Dancing Also Riding and outdoor 
sports il desired 


Miss Exvinor Comstock, Principal. 
41 East 80th St.. N.Y 


AMERICAN ACADEMY of DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 


Connected with Mr. Charlies Frohman's Empire Theatre and 
ompanies 


FRANKLIN H, SARGENT, President 
For catalogue and information, apply to 


THe S@CRETARY 
Room 147, Carnegie Halil, New York, N. Y. City 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparation. 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class. 
Fire proof building, thoroughly equipped. 
160-162 West 74th Street, N. Y. 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(20th Year.) College Preparation and Finishing Courses. Social 
Secretaries a. Science, Pilar-Morin School of Dramatics, 
Life Probienis. Buildings overlooking the Hudson River and River- 
side Park. Swimming, tennis, skating and horseback riding. 

Myron T. Scupper, President 

316 West 72d St., at Riverside Drive, N. Y. 


MRS. COOPER HARTMAN’S TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CLASSES FOR GIRLS 


A substitute for Eurovean Travel-Study. French, German, Music, 
Art, and English subjects, with home privileges and metropolitan 
advantages, in New York from October to May, under expert direc- 
tion. Apply to Mrs. Eptta Cooper Hartman, 

708 West End Ave., N. Y. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls 

Onty 40 minutes from N. Y. City. Upper School for giris 13 
to 25: Lower School for girls 7 to 13. All departments, including 
vocational Certificate admits to leading colleges. For circular, 
address 

Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M.., 

Lock Box 706, * The Castle,” TarRYTOWN-ON- Hupson, N. Y¥. 


MISS BANGS AND MISS WHITON. | 1890-1915 
The Only Country School for Girls in New York City. Small 
enough to be a real home, large enough to bea “ Real School.” Ful 
enjoyment of the cultural influences of New York City with out- 
door advantages of the country. Pupils enter college upon its own 
certificate. Boarding and Day School 
Riverdale Avenue, near 252nd St., West, N. Y. 











THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of the oldest, best known New York Finishing Schools 
Sard year. Elective ‘advanced courses in Music, Languages, His 
tory of Art, English, Classical Dancing, etc. Only limited numbe 
of boarding pupils. Terms $1100. No extras. 
Lypia Dwicut Day, Principal. 
52 East 72nd Street, N. Y. 


THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Resident and Day Pupils. Regular or special courses, wit! 
~nguages, Art, Music, ancing. Home care and social life 
Travel classes. Practical courses. Recreation grounds. Summer 
ind yy 4 sports. Week-end trips. 
HELEN M. ScoviLte, Principal. 
Misd Rosa B. Cutsman, Associate Prin. 2042 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


THE GARDNER SCHOOL 
58th year. An exclusive school tor Girls combining all the advan 
taves of city with delightful home life. Regular and special courses 
Music, Art, Elocution, Dancing. Much outdoor life, Riding, Skat 
ing, Sotpening, etc. 
iss Evtince and Miss MASLanp, Principals. 
607 Fifth Avenue, N. wv. 


THE GRAHAM SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Resident and day pupils. Courses: college preparatory, academic 
music, art, dramatic art, home economics, postgraduate academi 
1ooth year opens October 6th. 














___42 Riverside Drive, N. Y 
MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





Resident and Day Pupils. 


26, 28, 30 West ssth Street, N. N.Y 








BRANTWOOD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
28 minutes from New York City. 
In celebrated Lawrence Par 
Prepares for all colleges. General course 
Unusual home life. 
Ideal environment. 
Bronxvitie, N. Y. 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 


Formerly at Briarcliff Manor. 
Country School for Girls. 
40 minutes from New York City. 
Mrs Russet, Hovucurton, Principal. 
Box 2, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





will find by comparison that Harper's MaGazine, because of its 
high character and universal circulation among people of refine- 
ment, intelligence, and means, has always printed more School and 
College announcements than any other periodical of similar char 
acter. For advertising rates and further information, address 


Harper & Brotuers, Franklin Sq., New York City. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





NEW YORK, 








INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND 

(Special Rates to good Musicians) 

For catalogue write to the Registrar 


The Best Military Preparatory School in the United States 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 











IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic “ 
try. 7oth year. 24 years 





Irving” coun- 
under present Head Master. New 
site and buildings 1904. Prepares tor all colleges and technical 
schools. Individual instruction. Athletic Field. Swimming Pool 
Gymnasium. M. Furman, A.M., Head Master. 

Box 900, T ARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y¥. 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


For assistance in the seiection of a suitable school, address 
Instruction Department, HARPER'S MAGazineg, N. Y. 


THE HOLBROOK SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


“A school that is better than the catalogue.” 
tion, commanding a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 30 miles from 
New York. Complete equipment. All sports. College prepar- 
atory. Character references required. Catalogue on request. 

OsstntNnG-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


MOUNT PLEASANT “ACADEMY 

1or years old. Prepares for college, scientific school or business. 
Rationalized military system. Manual training. Mount Pleasant 
fall is for boys under 13. Summer Camp in the Berkshires, 
under Mr. Brusie’s personal charge. Send for catalogue. 


CHARLES FREDERICK Brusig, Box 502, OSSINTNG-ON-HUDSON, N » A 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOLS 


Beautiful country location. St. John’s School—College and 
Rusiness Preparatory. Beneficial Military Training. For twelve 
ears ranked by U. S. Government as “ Honor Schoo!l,”’ the 
ipreme honor granted. Verbeck Hall—Separate school tor boys 
om 8to14. Catalogues. Address 

We. VERBECK, President, Box A, MaNtius, N. Y. 
MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 

Thorough preparation for College, Technical School or Business, 
with certificate privileges. Average number of pupils to a class, 
eight. Modern buildings. Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. 
Ph /~% Culture and Athletics under competent director. Booklet. 

. E. Linper, A.M., Cuas. H. Smitn, A.M., Principals. 
Box 59, MOHEGAN LAKE, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


For nearly sixty years the leader. Thoro training in every busi- 
ness pursuit. Actual practice in required duties. Accounting, 
Banking Civil Service, Secretarial and Teachers’ courses. Both 
sexes. Has trained more than fifty thousand of America's success- 
fu ; men. Open all the year Enter any week-day. Catalog on request. 

. C. GaINEs, Box 691, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


MRS. DOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ~ 


500 ft. eleva- 








For circular, address 


Mrs. Mary E. Dow, Principal, 
BRIARCLIFF Manor, N. Y. 


OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Suburban to New York. Preparatory, Vocational, Music, Art 
and Home Making Courses. Gardening and Horticulture. 48th year. 
Separate house for younger girls. Year Book on request. 
Ciara C. FULLER, Principal. 
Martua J. NaramMore, Associate Principal. 
Osstninc-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY 
A School for Girls, 19 miles from New York. 
College preparatory and general courses. 
Music, Art and Domestic Science 
Catalogue on request 
Miss Mrrtam A. ByTEet., Principal. 
Garpen Crty, Long Island, N. Y 





“MARYMOUNT ” 

High-Class School for Young Ladies. Conducted by the Religious 
of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Magnificently situated on the Hudson, 
40 minutes from New York City. seapesnery. Academic and Two 
Years’ Collegiate Courses. European adva French Con- 
versation. Gymnasium, Physical Culture, ‘Tennis. Skating, Rid- 
ing. For Catalogue, address 


Tue REVEREND MOTHER, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 








When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 





RYE ‘SEMINARY. 
A girls’ school, one hour from New York. 
Diploma for college preparatory and general course. 
Certificate privilege to Smith, Wellesley 
Holyoke. 
Unusual advantages in music. 
Physical training, riding and outdoor sports. 
Mrs. Lirg, The Misses Stowr, Principals. 


Vassar, and Mi 


Domestic science. 


Ryg, N. Y. 
BREMESTEAD 
A Home School for Girls. 
Education adapted to individual needs 
Cc ommunity interests. 
Interpretive dancing. Land and water sports. 
Miss CLARA CHRISTIANE DuLton, Principal 
Puitipse Manor on Hunpson, N. Y. 


Mrs. MARSHALL!’ S SCHOOL for LITTLE GIRLS 


A home-like boarding and day school for girls under fifteen, af- 
fording an abundance of healthful recreation and play in rural sur- 
roundings with elevating companionship. Book'et free on request. 

BRIARCLIFF MANor. N. Y. 





PUTNAM HALL 


Vasear Preparatory School for girls. Refers to Dr. J. M. Taylor, 
ex-Pres. Vassar College, Dr. Taicott Williams, Director Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, Columbia University, and others. Certifi 
cate admits to leading colleges. Sleeping porches and sun parlors 
Address 
ELLEN CLizBe BARTLETT, A.B., 


OAKSMERE 


Prin., Box 801, POUGHKEEPsiIg, N.Y 


Mrs. Merriiy’s School for Girls. 


Orienta Point, MAMARONECK-ON-THE-SounD, N. Y. 


EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

1o2d year. On the hills, 400 feet above the city. Four new fire- 
proof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. Preparatory, General 
and Special Courses. Certificate privileges. Music, Art, Elocution, 
Domestic Science. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Catalogue 
on request. 

Miss Eviza KeLias 


The Misses Tewksbury’s School for Girls, Ingleside 


Ph. B.. Troy, N. ¥ 


Principal 


(formerly New Milford, Conn.) 


SCARSDALE, Westchester County, N. Y. 


WALLCOURT—Miss Goldsmith’s Schoo! for Girk 
College Preparatory, general, special and graduate courses. Cer 
tificate privileges. Home Economics, Swimming, tennis, hockey 
folk dancing. Track work under athletic director. Address 
Mrs. ANNA GOLpsMITH TaAyLor, A.B., Principal, 
Aurora-on-CayuGa, N. Y. 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL for GIRLS 
33d year.—Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Moun 
Holyoke. General Course. Special courses for High School gradu 
ates. Music and Domestic Science. Exceptional home life. 
The Misses Hyps, ee 
ELta Vircinta JONES, A.B. ¢ Principals 


BIncHaMTON. N. ¥ 





GLEN EDEN 

“The School Beautiful” for Girls. Academic and collegiate 
courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Riding, Sports, 
Social Training emphasized. No examinations. Sight-seeing in New 
York City. Illustrated catalogue. Outdoor lifea specialty. Limited 
-nroliment restricted to well-bred girls. Address the Director, 

Dr. FREDERIC MARTIN TOWNSEND, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, On-the-Hudson, in the Highlands, N. Y 
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HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personality 
‘ personal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by wholesome and 
le ideals of useful womanhood The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for an outdoor life, 
hi “ we make attractive and refining. One hundred acres; pine groves, 1000 feet of seashore, ponies, 
and morals are observed especially for results in health, character and 


whi > acres ; 

horseback riding Hygiene Si all io 
education. Gymnastics, Music, ‘ s ;. ° 

All t anaes of study, under patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address 


REY. THOMAS BICKFORD, MISS FAITH BICKFORD, Principals, P.O. Box A, BREWSTER, CAPE COD, MASS. 


HanJiwork, Domestic Arts, French, German, Spanish—native teachers. 








MISS CHURCH’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS , 


General, College Preparatory. 
Advanced work for older girls. 


Schoolhouse, 6 Gloucester Street, i 3 
OSTON, Ma: 
Residence, 401 Beacon Street, Bost - 


MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’ Ss SCHOOL for Girls 


General, special and college preparatory courses. 
Domestic science Music Languages—native teachers. 
Simplicity—sincerity—thoroughness 

Horseback riding, skating, outdoor and indoor recreation. 


The Fenway, 28, Boston, Mass. 


WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


The new college for women 4-year course leading to A.B. de- 
gree. Faculty of men and women. Also 2-year diploma course for 
high school graduates. 17 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment, 
Catalog. 

Rev. Samugt V. Core, Q.D., LL.D., President. 

NorTON, Mass. (30 miles from Boston.) 


“THE ELMS” SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A city school with country sports. Ope. air sleeping room. 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, 
Simmons, Graduating and special courses. Domestic Science, 
Music. 


Miss Porter, Principal 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. Founded 1828. 

23 miles from Boston 

General course with Household Science. 
College Preparation. Address 

Miss Bertua Balcey, Principal, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


ANDOVER, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Individuality cultivated. Girls taught how to study. 
Beautiful grounds. College and general courses. Art, 
music, household arts, gymnasium, tennis, riding, 
swimming. 26th year 
Joun MacDurrie (Harv.), Mrs. Joun MacDurrie 
Radcl.), Principals SPRINGFIELD Mass. 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877, is continuing without 
interruption under the direction of Miss Helen E. Thompson 
and Miss Martha C. Burnham 

Preparatory, Graduating and Special Courses. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 

Miss Heten E. THompson, Headmistress, 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


MISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Miss Mary Law McCurnrock, Principal. 


Box H, 4 Arlington Street, Boston, Maas. 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


A echool for girls. Intermediate and academic courses. Lan- 
guages—native teachers. Music, Household Arts. Every atten- 
tion, not only to habits of study, but to each girl's health and 
happiness. 

Miss Gertrupe E. Cornisa, Principal. 

NorTON, Mass. (40 minutes from Boston 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Country sports. 
New gymnasium and swimming pool. 
For caialogue and views, address 
Miss Outve S. Parsons, B.A., Principal, 
LOWELL, Mass. (38 minutes from Boston.) 


“HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 








25 miles from Boston. College preparatory and general courses 
Household economics. Art, Music, French, German, Woodworking 
School and residence. Gymnasium. Horseback riding, tennis, golf, 
hockey, basketball, etc. Live teachers. $550-$600. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals. 

West BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


LASELL SEMINARY 
Advanced work for high school graduates. Music, art, house- 
hold sciences. Basketball, tennis, horseback riding and canoeing 
Twenty acres, twelve buildings. 
G. M. WiINsLow, FD. Principal, 
00 Woodland Road, AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY for YOUNG WOMEN 
113th year. 
Thirty miles from Boston. 
Address the Principal, 
Miss Laura A. Knott, A.M., 
BRapForD, Mass 


TENACRE 


A country school for young girls. 
Preparatory to Dana Hal 
Fourteen miles from Boston. 
Miss HELEN TempLe Cooks, Dana Hall, 
WELLESLEY, Mass. 


MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCHOOL 


34th year. Sunny, airy school rooms. Gymnasium, outdoor 
tennis. Domestic Science. Languages—native teachers. Music, 
Art. College preparatory and general courses. Advanced courses 
for high school graduates. 
29 Fairfield St., cor. Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. Seventeen miles from 


Boston. Forty Acres. Athletic Fields. Five Buildings. Gymnasium. 


Miss Conant, } 


Miss BIGELOw, pone: 


12 Highland St., NATICK, Mass. 


MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


For many years known as “ The Burnham School.” 
40th year opens September, 1916. 
Correspondence should be addressed to 


Miss B. T. CaPEN, Principal, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Founded in 1886. Resident and day pupils. Schoolhouse and 
Residence, modern, separate buildings. Academic. College pre- 
paratory. Art. Gardening. Swimming. Athletics. 
Rutn Cort, Headmistress. 
36-40 Concord Avenue, CAMBRIDGE, Mass 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS” 


14 miles from Boston. Country sports. Outdoor classes and 
sleeping. Home making. Handcrafts and college preparatory 
courses. Affectionate care in work and play. Address 

Mrs. ELIsapeTH Matuews-Ricuarpson, A.B., Principal, 

Ww ESTON, Mass 





MISS HALL’S SCHOOL 
for Girls. 


Miss Mirra H. Hatt, Principal. 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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MASSACHUSETTS (continued). 





“ASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


urtered 1897. Right to confer Doctor’s degree given by the 
iature. faculty of 60 physicians. Forty thousand dollar 
ege and amie in process of erection. Opened September 18th. 

te for catalog. 
15 Craigie St., 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


HAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
stablished 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
ther scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
RANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


537 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 


panded ENGLAND SCHOOL 
su have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
urge number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
vrite us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 
school Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 








WORCESTER ACADEMY FOR BOYS _ 


All advartages of a large school. Maste r teachers. Comprehensive 
equipment; 11 buildings, 22 acres. *Megaron,” a noble recreation 
hall. Splendid athletic field. New and perfectly appointed gym- 
nasium and pool. 82nd yom. Catalogue. 

D. W. ABEeRrcromBig, LL. Principal. 

‘in Provide nce St., WORCESTER, _M ass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Extensive grounds; modern buildings. New Concrete residence 

New gymnasium. Athletic fields. Cinder track. College 

business preparation. Upper and lower schools, Address 
Ratpu K. Bearce, A.M., Headmaster, 


25 King Caesar Road, 


or 


Duxsury, Mass. 


THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS’ SCHOOL 
(20 miles from Boston.) For boys from eight to sixteen. 
tion unsurpassed. Courses practical and efficient 
ings. 100 acres. Outdoor and indoor gymnasium 
tary system. Tuition includes all extras. Address 
ALEXANDER H, MITCHELL, Headmaster, 
30x H, BiLtLerica, Mass. 


Loca 
Modern build 
Moderate mili 








CONNECTICUT. 





RIDGEFIELD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
50 miles from New York, in the highlands of the 
Berkshires. All water sports, athletic fields, gymna- 
sium. New boat house. One teacher to 6 boys 
gives each student individual attention. 
ROLAND J). MuLForD, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
RIDGEFIELD, Conn. 





LOOMIS 
A unique combination of business, agricultural and college pre- 
ratory courses. Practical training for boys intending to enter 
»ss or farming on graduation. 6 buildings. Athletic fields. 

acre farm. Manual training shops. $2,000,000 endowment. 
a year. Address 
H, BATCHELDER, A.M., 


RUMSEY HALL 
In the Litchfield Hills. 
Young boys prepared for secondary schools. 
Athletics under supervision. Address 
Louts H. Scuutre, M.A., Headmaster, 
Box A, Comnwatt, Conn. 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Complete equipment. 
4ist year. Tuition $700. 
Freperick S. Curtis, Principal, 
GERALD B,. Curtis, Assistant Principal. fe 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, Conn. 


N. Headmaster, Wrnpsor, Conn. 








A MILITARY ACADEMY 
If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 4 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
— 


HILLSIDE FOR GIRLS 
_Founded by Elizabeth B.Mead, 1883. 
From primary to college 
courses. Separate school house. 
girls. New gymnasium. Small classes. Outdoorsports. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B., Principal. 
Vipa Hunt Francis, B. L - Associate. NORWALK,Conn 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. 

In the country. 

One hour from New York City. 

Certificates to Vassar and the New England Colle ges. 


One hour from 
General and special 
Cottage for younger 


Ely Court, GreEenwicu, Conn 


THE GATEWAY 
A School for Girls of all ages. 

" Miss Avice E. Reynotps, Principal. 
St. 


WYKEHAM RISE 


Ronan Terrace, New Haven, Conn 


A Country School for Giris. 


Fanny E. Davies, L. L. A., Principal. 


WASHINGTON, Conn. 





SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
College entrance certificate. General Courses. 
Household arts and crafts. 41st year. Gymnasium. 
Happy spirit of good fellowship between teacher and pupil. 
50-acre school farm. 
Miss Emi_y GARDNER Muwnro, A.M., Principal. 


VATERBURY, Conn. 











MAINE. 





NEW W HAMPSHIRE. 





ABBOTT PREPARATORY 


40 Boys. Complete equipment. Three homes. Separate School- 
1ouse. Gymnasium. Athletic Field. Hockey pond. Winter 
ports. 30 Acres. Manual Training. Certificate Privilege 
Address 

Geo. D. Cuurcn, A.M., 


} 


Head master, 





FARMINGTON, Me. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Five buildings. Twenty acres. Prepares for Colleges and Tech 
nical Schools. Ranks with the highest grade schools of New Eng- 
land, yet by reason of endowment the tuition is moderate. New 
gymnasium. Skating. All winter sports. 36th year. 

Rev. Lorin Wesster, L.H.D., Rector. 


PLiymouta, N. H. 


RHODE ISLAND. 





A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


School Information Bureau, 


LINCOLN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Established 1888. New fireproof building. 4% acres devoted to 
outdoor sports. City advantages. College Preparatory and Elective 
courses. Certificate privilege. Music. Art. Domestic Science. For 
circular and views, address 

Miss Frances Lucas, Principal, 
R. L. 


PROVIDENCE, 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


PENNSYLVANIA 
THE BALDWIN SCHOOL PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE NGSLE 


Four year course leading to degrees in Civil Engine: » New 
A Country School for Girls. Chemistry, and Arts. Thorough military training that pr i pattie: 
; physical fitness, mental equipoise and moral balance. For pares fo 
E.izasetn Forrest Jounson, A.B., Head of the School. logue, address vidual | 
Colonel CHARLES E. Hyatt, President, irate re 
Bryn Mawep, Pa. ox 508, CHESTER 


— fe mnasium 
OGONTZ SCHOOL CEDARCROFT SCHOOL ne New t. 
Founded in 1850. For 40 Boys, 9 to 18 years. Prepares for all colleges and tect Kingsley 

A country school for young ladies. schools. Manuai training. One teacher to six boys. Flexible « ‘ ighly cc 

Near Philadelphia and New York. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Expert faculty athletic supery w buildi 

ay Cooke estate, 65 acres. Electric light, steam heat, spring water. 125 acres. Catalogu s, chemis 

Miss Apspy A. SUTHERLAND, Principal. Jesse Evans Puitips, A.M., Principal. ire 

MONTGOMERY Co., Pa. Box 300, KENNETT Square, |! a F 

= a — —— - nee 7 

BISHOPTHORPE MANOR MERCERSBURG ACADEMY r illustre 

A select school for a limited number of girls. College Preparatory Offers a thorough physical, mental and moral training for c R. CaMpP 
and Finishing Courses. Two years’ Advanced Course for High School or business. Under Christian masters from the great univers 
graduates. Athletics and outdoor life. Special advantages in Located in the Cumberland Valiey, one of the most picture 

Music, Art, Domestic Science, Domestic Art, Arts and Crafts and spots of America. New gymnasium. Equipment modern. \ A PRIVA 


— ssion. For booklets, address for catalog. Address WILLIAM Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headm 
. N. WYANT, Principal, Box 235, Souta BETHLEuEM, Pa. Box 101, MERCERSBURG, Pa secure 








DARLINGTON SEMINARY Swarthmore Preparatory School for Boys aby ae 
Established 1851 College Preparatory and Special Courses, in- A thoroughly efficient home school. Near Philadelphia. M " 7 
cluding Art, Music, Domestic Science and Expression. Advance- buildings. Remarkable health record for twenty years. Supery PEDDIE 
ment by subject. Ideal location in historic section, 28 miles from athletics. Unusually adequate preparation for college. “ Unit 
Philadelphia. Athletics; 40-acre campus. Catalog and views tem "’ of promotian by subject. Junior School for smaller boys plleges. 
on request. Mary Evans CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal, separate dormitory. Address ipus Gyt 
Box 603, West CHESTER, Pa. A. H. ToMLinson, Headmaster, SWARTHMORE, P for boyS 11 t 


— — en es - =e = request 
BEECHWOOD SCHOOL (Inc.) MISS COWLES’ SCHOOL (HIGHLAND HAL! Rk. W. SWE 
For Young Women. A Cultural and Practical School. Fits for For Girls. Prepares for all colleges. Certificate privileges. Stron. 
any vocation. Preparatory; College Departments; Conservatory general course. Music, Art and Domestic Science. Heaithful | NEWMA 
of Music; Art, Oratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences, Secretary- tion. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and Sleeping Porch. Resid: \ college 
ship, Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. Swimming pool. Physical Director, For catalogue, address THe SecRETARY, . 

N 


endowe 


- ( lic aus 
H. REASER, Ph.D., President. Emma Mitton Cow tes, A.B., Head of School ia “Ss 

R. Kerr, D.D., Associate Box 405, JENKINTOWN, Pa. HOLLIDAYsBt RG, Pa : R . 
ee — very evi 


SPRINGSIDE WALNUT LANE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
In beautiful; historic Germantown. City and country ad\ MONTC! 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. tages. General and College preparatory courses. Special cour —s 

for High School graduates. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Sci Country § 
Mrs. CHAPMAN and Miss Jones, Principals. Sewing, Gymnasium, basket-bail, tennis, riding, swimming. ment 


Miss S. Epna Jounston, A.B., Principal. klet, “ ¥ 
Box D, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA, Pa joun G., } 








Chestnut Hill, senecemnmaoan Pa. 





AMBLER HOMESTEAD SCHOOL MISS MARSHALL’S SCHOOL 


UE 
A general and college-preparatory school for girls, combining . ENON 
charm of beautiful suburban surroundings with the educati , eae 
> a " —_ advantages of Philadelphia, 20 minutes away. Outdoor athik . 
Evizapetn A. Armour. Principal. art, music, elocution, domestic science. Hog. 
AMBLER, Pa. Miss E. S. MARSHALL, Oak Lane, PHILADELPUIA, Pa ( 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL, INC. THE MISSES SHIPLEY’S SCHOOL 


‘ cial i BORDE) 

For Girls. An excellent school offering either Academic or Preparatory to. ve Mawr College. Special Chpeationsl Thorougt 
College Preparatory Courses. Beautiful and healthful location social opportunities of situation opposite Bryn Mawr Coll horoug 
in the acuneainn. bn Main Line P. R. R Gymnasium. Physical College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Supervised athlet mtortable 
e, : 1 ; , i athletics, m 

training. For catalogue, address For circular, address th — 
A. R. Grier, President, Box 104, BIRMINGHAM, Pa. _ Tas SECRETARY, Box M, BRYN Mawr, Pa Rev. T. I 


»mmanda 
— a 


Excluaive high-class boarding and day school for girls. 


-H. 
CLAY seen 
box 





Miss Woods’ School for Exceptional Children A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Every modern facility, in an ideal suburban home, for the care S 1 3 . i. : 
nd training of children who, through mental or physical disability, Rf. ont heya per oe ee EF ye ng omg Srp _ 
are unable to attend public or private schools. Only school of its the large number of schools advertised in this lesue, tee: periectly : 
kind 14 miles from Philadelphia. Send for booklet. to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particula SOUTH! 
Mouiue A. Woops, Principal. School Information Bureau, HaRPER's MAGAZINE. ‘ o cod sai 
FLorence E. Woops, Head Nurse. Rostyn, Pa. Franklin Square, N. Y. ? = 
SATE RN — _ollege or 
‘ anners in 


rennis, Ba 
NEW JERSEY. States 
BANCROFT TRAINING SCHOOL THE LAKEWOOD SCHOOL 


A home tor treatment and training of backward and subnormal In my home 6 boys can receive, individually, my help in study a: SWEET 
children Winter quarters in beautiful Philadelphia suburb. my personal instruction. Tutoring in preparatory and colle ror “'D 
Summer home, coast of Maine. Limited to 50 pupils, both sexes, subiects. Outdoor life, golf, tennis, riding, boating and skatin: and Art 
Resident physician, 10 teachers, 29 nurses and attendants. Circuiar Healthful climate. In the pines. References given and require eral cours 

1 request. E.mer E. Wentworts, A.M., estate of 

A. Farrincton, M.D. __Box 141, Happonrteto, N. J. 313 First Street, Lakewoon, N. | oS 


i The Backward or Unusual Child HOLLI 


For Youn 


Col Pp 
IS BEING SUCCESSFULLY TREATED — his physical, mental and speech — 


On an es 
defects overcome—even in cases previously considered hopeless. Our system is based upx ey 
years of research experience, followed by ecight years of success, and is endorsed | Miss M 
physicians and scientists. All work is individual—not in classes—and we take no ca = conan 


unless we expect to cure. Consider no case hopeless until you have investigated our result WHAT 
THE NEIDLINGER SCHOOL, 98 Prospect Street, East Orange, N. J. 
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When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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NEW JERSEY (« (continued ). 


iGSLEY SCHOOL FOR “BOYS 
iles from New York 


es for all colleges and scientific schools 


New Jersey hil r 





jual attention in emall classes 
rate residence for younger boys 
inasium and extensive grounds for athletics and sports 
New York Evening Post Educational Library says: 
gsley is an exceptionally good prep. school, under strict, 
ghly conscientious direction; high standard of scholarship.” 
vy building containing large assembly room, nine new class 
chemistry and physics laboratories, manual training shop, 
and recreation room, lavatories and shower rooms. Separate 
e for younger boys 
lustrated Catalogue, addres 
R. CAMPBELL, M.A., Headmaster 
Box 11, Essex Fe ts, N. J 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


secure the attention of real home-folks with abundant 


placing its announcement in this Educational Directory 


DDIE INSTITUTE 
ndewed school for boys, offering thorough preparation for 
eges. Strong faculty 300 boys. Business, Music. 60-acre 
Gymnasium, swimming pool. Athietic field. Lower School 
yS It to 44 years. Rates $450 to $550. goth year. Catalog 
1est Address 
\W. SWETLAND, A.M., Box 10-B, HiGutsrown, N. | 


EWMAN SCHOOL 
ollege preparatory boarding school for seventy boys. Under 
lic auspices Small classes, individual attention. Resident 
sin. Sixteenth year began September 22nd. 
Reverend Sigourney W. Fay, S.T.D., Headmaster 
HACKENSACK, N., J. 


I[ONTCLAIR ACADEMY 


ntry school for boys in Orange Mountains. Fine suburban 
nent, limited classes, honor system, self-government. Our 

* Your Boy and Our School,” will interest you. Address 

muN G. MacVicar, A.M., Headmaster, 
Box 3. Montcrair, N. J 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 
pares for college or business, in town without factories 
ons. U.S. Army Officer detailed. Special School for Juniors. 
log 
Cc. H. Lorence, President. 
YION A. SNYDER, Ph.B., Superintendent. 
box 400, WENONAH,N. J. (12 miles trom Philadelphia.) 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient facult; 
ifortable buildings, healthful location, careful supervision of 
etics, military discipline that develops character, and 31 years 

experience in training boys. For catalogue, write 

Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Principal. Col. T. D. LaAnpon, 
mmandant. BoRDENTOWN-ON-THE- DELAWARE, N. 


LA 








saute 


Prepares for 
Bryn Mawr 
and other 
Colleges 


MISS ETHEL WALKER’S SCHOOL ‘orGIRLS 


Healthful location in the pine region of New Jersey. Country life 
lorseback-riding and all outdoor activities Individual attention given 
to all pupils. Separate house and special care for girls under filteen 


Head of School, Ethel M. Walker, A.M., Bryn Mawr College, 
Box 170, Lakewood, N. J. 


KENT PLACE: A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Preparatory and General Courses, Domestic Science. Residence 
New School House, Gymnasium. Year Book on request. 
Mrs. SARAH WoopMAN PauL, Miss Woopman, Principals. 
HAMILTON WriGHt Masig, LL.D., President Board of Directors 
Sumit, N. J. 20 miles from New York. 


DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College preparatory and special courses. Domestic Arts and 
Science. Certificates accepted by leading colleges. Limited num 
ber of pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New York. Gym 
nasium. Tennis, riding. Address 

Miss CREIGHTON and Miss Farrar, Principals, 

Box 603, ENGLEWoop, N. J. 


THE HARTRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Beautiful new country place. Residence modern in every respect 
Large Recitation Hall. Fully equipped gymnasium. Outdoor sporis 
under Physical Durector College Seenasbaony and General 
courses. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. 
Eme yn B. Hartrince, A.B., Principal. 
Oakwood, PLAINFIELD, N. ! (50 minutes from New York.) 


THE LAKEWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In New Jersey pines, about 65 miles from New York, Philadelphia 
and Atlantic City. Mild, heaitnful winter climate. Outdoor classes 
and sports. College preparatory, also advance work in Music and 
Modern Languages. Individual attention. Certificate privilege. 


Miss Eorzu Samson, Priacipal. Box 1, Lakewoop, N. J. 


MIS3 BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A country school, 13 miles from New York City. College pre- 
paratory and special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science 
Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. Illustrated 
catalogue on request. Address 


Miss Luctge C. BEARD, 





Oranae, N. J. 

















VIRGINIA. 
SOUTHERN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 


s3d year $250-$350. Registered Junior College Prep. or 

lege or Finishing Courses. Social Training and development of 

nners in home life. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science 
, Basketball Five buildings. Gymnasium. Students from 

States. Ideal climate 

ARTHUR KyLe Davis, A.M., 201 College Pl., Pererspurc, Va. 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 
r Women. 4 years course leads to A.B. degree. Strong Music 
Art Departments. The Academy offers preparatory and gen- 
“i courses. Modern equipment, capacity for 300 students on 
tate of 3000 acres in Piedmont Section, Main Line Southern 
Railroad For catalog and views, apply to the 
SECRETARY, Sweet Briar, Va. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 
For Young Women. Founded 1842. College Course (four years); 
liege Preparatory (two years); Music, Art, Domestic Science, etc. 
m an estate of 700 acres in Valley of Virginia, 7 miles north of 
toanoke. Brick buildings equiyped for 40 officers and teachers 
id 250 students. Catalogue 
Miss Matty L. Cocke, President Box 301, HOLLINS, Va. 


WHAT SCHOOL? 
For assistance in the selection of a suitable school, address 
School Information Department, HARPER'S MAGazINgE, N. Y 








When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 





MARYLAND. 
MARYLAND COLLEGE for Women—1853-1915 


Baltimore suburbs. Magnificent new fireproof buildings. Large 
campus. Domestic Science and Arts. Full musical equipment; pipe 
organ For High School graduates, two and three year courses. 
Degrees are conferred. Non-sectarian. 

CHaRLes WesLey GALLaGuer, D.D., President 

Box D, LuTHERVILLE, Md. 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


A College for Women—conducted by the School Sisters of Notre 

Dame to train the body, mind and spirit—to develop true woman- 

ood. Magnificent buildings in a beautiful park of 70 acres. 

Rowing, basketball, tennis, hockey. Instructors all specialists. 
Regular and elective courses. Music, Art. Write for catalog. 
Charles Street Avenue, BALTIMORE, Md. 


THE TOME SCHOOL 

An Endowed Preparatory School. 

Offers the best possible preparation for college or technical school 

The most beautiful and complete school buildings and grounds 
in Aunerica 

20 buildings, 9 hole golf course, 5 athietic fields, gymnasium, 
batting cage, tennis courts, quarter-mile track 

Tuomas S. Baker, Ph.D. 

Port Deposit, Md 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


WASHI NGTON, L D. C. 


FAIRMONT—A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Regular and Special courses. 
Advanced Courses for High School Graduates. 
Music, Art, Expression, Languages 
References Exchanged. Literature on request. 
Outdoor sports. 


Ww ASHINGTON, D. vod 


THE MISSES EASTMAN’S SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School. 


1305 17th St., WasHincton, D. C. 


MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL 
A boarding and day school for Girls. 
Miss Lucy Mapetra, A.B., Headmistress, 
1330 19th St., WasHincton, D. C. 


CHEVY CHASE SEMINARY 


A school for girls in Washington's most beautiful suburb. Pre- 
paratory and finishing courses. Strong departments of Music, Art, 


and Domestic Science. Campus of eieven acres and provision 


for all outdoor sports. Artesian water. Catalogue on request. 
Mr. and Mrs. S. N. BARKER, Principals. Wasnincton, D. C. 


BRISTOL SCHOOL 


French Residence. Elective, Preparatory, Academic and two 


years’ Collegiate Courses. Diploma Course in Music. Capital 
xivantages. Athletics 
Miss Atice A. Bristot, Principal. 
Mintwood Place and 19th St., Wasaincton, D. C. 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Lamperti Method. 
Mme. Lucia Borderi, diploma graduate, formerly assistant to 
Lamperti (teacher ot Sembrich), Principal 
Unequaled opportunity to obtain a foreign training at home. 
Instructive booklet with references on request 
1628 S St., N. W., WasHINnGTon, D. C. 





NATIONAL P PARK SEMINARY | 
For the higher education of young women. Extension cours: 
two years’ collegiate work above high school. Thoroughly equi; 
departments of Home Economics, Floriculture, Arts and C, 
Music, Painting, Dramatic Art, systematic study of the Nat 
Capital. Illustrated book on request to Registrar. 

Box TOI, Forest GLEN, Md. (Washington, D. C., Suburb 


MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 
for Young Women. 

In finest residential section of National Capital. Two y« 
course for High School graduates, general and special cou: 
Domestic Science. Outdoor sports. 

Epwarp W. Tuompson, Principal. 

1601 Connecticut Avenue, | WASHINGTON, D. ( 





MOUNT VERNON SEMINARY 
Boarding School for Girls. College Preparatory and Advar 
Courses, Playground of twelve and_one-half acres 
Mrs. ELizaBeTH J. Somers, Principal Emeritus 
Mrs. Apetia G, Henscey. Principal. 
WASHINGTON, D. ( 





GUNSTUN HALL 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. Preparatory and Academi 


Courses. Two years Post-graduate and College work. Music, 
and Expression. Demestic Science. Building specially planned 
the school. Required —. Mrs. BeveRLEY R. Mason, Pr 
Miss E. M. CrarK, LL.A., M.A., Miss Ciara A. BENTLEY, A 
(Vassar), Associates. 4, Florida Ave., WASHINGTON, D. ( 





THE COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Finishing, High School, and Collegiate courses for Seminary a 
High School graduates. Art, Expression, Music, Domestic Scien 
Out-of-door Study Hall and Gymnasium. Tennis, Basketball, 
Horseback riding, Swimming. Certificate admits to Colleges 
Miss CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN EVERETT, Principal 
1537 18th St., WASHINGTON, D. c.. 


A SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH 





If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 


the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly fr 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving ful! particular 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 
ST. HILDA’S HALL 


A School for Girls under the auspices of the Bishops of the 
Diocese (Episcopal) Near Washington, 8 miles from Harper's 
Ferry. College Preparatory and elective courses. Music and 
Art. Outdoor sports and athletics. For catalog, address 

MARIAH PENDLETON DuvaAL, Principal. (Principal of Stuart Hali 
for the past sixteen years.) Cuar_es Town, W. Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


ages 10 to 18. Near Asheville, in the beautiful “* Land of the Sky 
Delightful, healthful climate, permitting outdoor athletics 
seasons. College preparatory. One teacher for every five boy 
Home life. For booklet, address 

J. R. Sanpirer, Headmaster, 





HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 

















TENNESSEE. 


OHIO. 








WARD-BELMONT 
A School for Girls and Young Women, with a half-million-dollar 

equipment Strong faculty of men and women—one for every ten 

students. ( ombines unusual educational advantages with enjoy- 

able life in the “‘ heart of the South."’ Opened Sept. 22. For Catalog 

and View Book, address 

Jennie H. Masson, Registrar. Belmont Heights, NASHVILLE, Tenn. 

















THE SMEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Established 1884. Incorporated rort. 

Kesident and Day Pupils. Residence for younger girls. 

Montessori, Primary, Intermediate, and College Preparator 
Departments with certificate privileges. 


The Misses ANpERsOon, Principals. ToLepo, Ohio. 


ILLINOIS. 





LAKE FOREST ACADEMY FOR BOYS 


Non-Militery. Honor Ideals Aim distinctively educational. 
Sharp attention to preparation for Yale, Harvard, Princeton, etc. 
Also diploma admits to certificate universities. Modern buildings. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool. Golf 

Joun Wayne RicHarps, Headmaster 

Box 116, Lake Forest, Ill. (28 miles from Chicago.) 


MONTICELLO SEMINARY 
For Young Women and Girls. 78th year opened mid-September. 
Rated a Junior College of Class“ A by Univ. of Ill. Prep. courses, 
Domestic Science, Music, Art. Certificate privileges. Fine build- 
ings. Gymnasium, tennis courts, archery, basketball, hockey. Lim- 
ited enrollment Two exhibits at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Miss Martina C. Erickson, Principal. Goprrey, Ill. 








FERRY HALL FOR GIRLS 
Picturesque campus on shores of Lake Michigan in resident 
town 25 miles from Chicago. High scholastic standards. Certit 
cate privileges. College preparatory, Junior college and spe 
courses. Gymnasium and swimming pool. Address 
Marion Coats, M.A., Principal, 
Box 302, Lake Foressr, Ill. 


Frances Shimer School and Junior College 
(of the University of Chicago). For Girls and Young Women. 





me College Work, 4 years Academy Work. Music, Art, Eloc ution, 


ome Ecuremics, etarial Course. Certificate privileges. 3 
acres. 8 buildings. 63rd year. Rate $400. Catalog. 


Rev. Wm. P. McKee, Dean. Box 604, Mt. Carrott, JIL. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


CALIFORNIA 








MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
West 23rd Street, Los Angeles, California 


Special and College Preparatory courses with certificate privilege 
at all leading colleges. 
with preparation for foreign travel. 


@ 27th Year. 


feet of verandas 


No invalids received. 
Referer.ce from school last attended 
absolutely indispensable. 


Music, Literature, Domestic Science, History of Art, 
Gymrasium. Tennis. A court and 200 
for out-of-doors study, possible almost every day in the year. 
No girls under fourteen. About 30 boarding pupils. 
Mrs. GEORGE A. CASWELL, 


a as 
Miss GRACE WILTSHIRE, | § Prineipals 








WESTERN SCHOOL 
yu have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
urge number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
te us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 
hool Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


"; GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


“Casa de Rosas." Twenty-fourth year began September 3oth. 
New building for resident | pupils. Six years—Sub-Freshman 
Academic—Post-Graduate. Accredited. Technical Schools—Busi- 
ness, Arts, Domestic Science. Musical advantages 

Avice K. Parsons, B.A., JEANNE W. DENNEN, Principals. 

Adams and Hoover Streets, Los ANGELEs, Cal. 




















WISCONSIN. 
KEMPER HALL 


Sisters of St. Mary A Church Boarding School for Girls. 
Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges. 
Well equipped Gymnasium Outdoor sports. 
Excellent advantages in music and art. 
r catalogue, address 
[ne MOTHER SUPERIOR, 





INDIANA. 
CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Its military training wins yearly the highest ranking of the U. S. 
War Department. Its natural and material equipment is superb 
Its methods of instruction sane, but thoroughly progressive, followed 
by many lesser schools. For catalog, address 

THe COMMANDING OFFICER, 

CuLver, Ind. 





(On Lake Maxinkuckee.) 








MINNESOTA. | 
COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 


Standard Degree Courses in Arts, Science, Music. 
Vocational Elective Courses in Music, Art and Home Economics. 
Catalogue and course announcements mailed on application. 


Winona, Minn. 








MICHIGAN. 
THE LIGGETT SCHOOL 


Established 1878. 

Day School Pupils only. 

Accommodations with 
scholars. 

The Misses Liccett, Headmistresses. 


finest modern equipment for 400 day 





Detroit, Mich. 








COLORADO. 





A WESTERN SCHOOL 
If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
urge number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
ARPER & BROTHERS, NEw York. 





WOLCOTT SCHOOL 


The West's Leading School for Girls. 

_ Fully Accredited. U p-to-date Equipment Teachers 

cialists. Uusurpassed Climate. Address for Catalogue, 
Dr. J. D. S. RicGs, Principal, 

1402 Marion St., 


all Spe- 


Denver, Colo. 
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° The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 

work, offers also instruc- 

tion by correspondence. 
For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C.(Div.C ) Chicago, Mil. 


HOME 
STUDY 


24th Year 








SHORT - STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, fecm structure, and writing 
of the Sheort- Story ta - b y ew 4. Berg Esenwein, for gay editor 


of Lippincott’s. 25 logue Sree. Please crs 
THE HOM f < "ORRES PON DENCE : SCHOOL 


Dept. 65, Springfield, Mass. 


— LOUIS H. CHALIF 


Graduate Russian Imperial Ballet School 
Personally teaches Interpretive, Simplified Classic, 
National and Standardized Ballroom Dances. Catalog. 


re Bsenwetin 











7 WEST 42nd 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CUT Y cee 


For assistance 


HAT SCHOOL ? the selection of a 


suitable school, address School Information Depart. 
ment. Harrer & Brotruers, New York. 


in 


When writing te schools please 


or 
to judge claims of correspondence schools, and explains the American 
Sehool’s simple method of law instruction. byepasall ie 56 legal authori- 
= a and 30 more authors than any other correspondence 
13 volume Law Library, 60 Text — and 36 Case Books 
AN SCH 100 for ore free bo: day 
F CORRESPONDENCE 
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aod European war has created a great demand and 

ortunities for those who know Spanish, French, 

Htalian. Now is the time to better your posit 
business. You can learn quickly and easily, 
spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
AND ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
You listen to the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce the foreign language, over and over 7 kn ow 
it. Write today for Booklet, particula re 


Prone Method $49 Putnam Eide DW ‘sth St MY. 


LEARN TO EARN 


Learn ladies’, children’s haird (inel, marcel wav- 
ing), complexion improve gan manicuring.etc., by home 
correspondence course, any Lapel all ages, are 
ELIZA 15 to $50 aan ~~ “Book, 100 FREE, 
TH KING, 73 A;Station F, New " York City, 


inlimite 
German 
ion or increase your 


at home, during 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 


RI NTU ALUM UB LUM MGR 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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1838 schomacke, 1915 


PIANO 


The Schomacker Piano has always been celebrated for its beautiful 
tonal effects. 


| In recent years the Schomacker Piano Company has given special 
{ 
| 





attention to artistic case designs. The above illustration is a reproduction 
from a photograph of an instrument designed and built especially for 
the music room of one of New York’s newest and largest hotels. The 


} 

| . . 

l room and the piano are in perfect harmony. 

- Sold by JOHN WANAMAKER in New York and Philadelphia. 
Dealers in other Principal Cities 

| Send for Illustrated Catalog and enjoy the SCHOMACKER Story. 





Schomacker Piano Company, 1020 So. 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CIFTS 
Jor the 


)3RIDE 


The Service-by 
-Mail Department 
will Zor ward the 
Hand Book 
Gllustrated and 
priced)or special 


phi tographs of 
any arhcle desired 


The selection of a 
Silver Service-for the 
Bride by the /amily, 
each member of the 
Family §iving some 
portion. ‘i‘his method 
of presenting the Bnde 
with a most use/ul and 


handsome Gi/t is 
growing in /avor. 


Photographs 9% Silver Services 
Jorwarded upon request 


BAILEY, BANKS © BIDDLE G 


Diamond Merchants, Jewelers, 
Silversmiths, Heraldists, Stationers 


Philadelphia 
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Study-Food 


Recently, among 9,000 Minnesota school children, it was found 
that 75°% made their breakfast largely of starchy foods; also that a large 
proportion of these children suffered from headache, tooth troubles and 
other ills—‘*There’s a Reason.”’ 


Most starchy foods are hard to digest, and lack the very elements 
that build healthy bones, teeth, muscles, brain and nerves. White bread 
is notoriously lacking in this regard. No wonder so many children suffer 
from frequent headaches, constipation, dullness or fretfulness ! 


Twenty years ago a food wonderfully easy of digestion and rich in 
the very elements lacking in the usual starchy foods, was devised to meet 
this very condition. This food is 


Grape-Nuts 


Made of whole wheat and barley, Grape-Nuts retains all the nutriment 
of these grains, including the vital mineral elements on which depend 
physical and mental vigor and the warding off of disease. 


Switch the children’s diet from demineralized foods to those rich in 


Nature’s own provision for health and efficiency, and watch results. 


Ready-to-eat, nourishing, economical, delicious 


“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 











When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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The Ceaseless 
Search that makes 
Homes Brighter 


At our Research Laboratories in Schen- 
ectady scores of scientists are steadily 
at work in the far-reaching lamp investi- 
gations that MAZDA Service carries on. 


Day after day the search goes on, 
studying, testing, experimenting—and 
little by little your home grows brighter 
and your light bills lighter. 


For as each new idea in lighting, each 
new material and new method of con- 
struction is tested and approved, 
MAZDA Service transmits it immedi- 
ately to our manufacturing centers at 
Cleveland and Harrison, and to the 
other manufacturers entitled to receive 
it. And thus the results of MAZDA 


Service come quickly to your home. 


But the important thing to remember 
is that MAZDA, no matter whether 
you see it today, tomorrow, or years 
‘hence, is always the mark of this scien- 
tific Service to lamp manufacturers— 
alwaysasign to youthat 
the lamps so marked 
represent for the time 
being the sum of all 4 
that science knows of 
incandescent lighting. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 

COMPANY 
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“* Now look at what you’ve done—a big “Not a speck of dirt under this rug and I 
tear in my good rug! This cleaning haven’t had it up for three months. The 
work is awful.” ARCO WAND takes it all out.”’ 


Simplifies house-cleaning! 


Women are realizing that it isn’t necessary any longer to turn the 
house inside out and upside down and to wear themselves out to do 
the house cleaning. Lugging furniture and rugs out doors in the 
yard for beating and sweeping is a thing of the past. It is all now so easy and 
the ARCO WAND is simplifying cleaning in many thousands of buildings. 


The rooms are thoroughly cleaned just as they are, 


without removing or disturbing anything, because 

the dirt consuming ARCO WAND reaches all cor- 

ners and heights easily and its strong suction 

instantly takes away all dirt, dust, fuzzy lint, 
Se OOS _SemaEReeanNRIEH 


thread ends, crumbs, insects and eggs, etc., and 


shoots it through the iron suction pipe into the 
A . U U M LE AN ER sealed dust-bucket of the machine in the basement. 

The ARCO WAND is a permanent machine, built solidly 

to last for many years — and any home thus equipped 
has its house cleaning simplified forever. A few moments us: of the ARCO WAND regularly keeps the house 
*way above all former standards of cleanliness, so that the housekeeper really finds no occasion for the fre- 
quent old-time tussles with furniture, rugs, carpets, mattresses, etc. Besides the usual spaces which 
require daily or weekly cleaning in the house, the ARCO WAND can be used for many special purposes. 
For example: cleaning furs and soft-finish clothing —the suction is so steady and strong that the 
magic hollow wand removes all dust, insect eggs, and larvae from the depths of the fur and cloth, 
as well as from the surface. Many a valuable fur and wool garment has been saved by this 
timely ARCO renovation. 


Your building is permanently increased in property value by iastalling the ARCO WAND, 
as it will always command an additional higher price if you wish to sell, lease, or rent. 


This fully guaranteed cleaner at $150 


The practical size for an ordinary house is our No. 341, costing $150. Larger sizes for large 
buildings are priced accordingly, and all are fully guaranteed by us. Any building, new or 
old, country or city, can be equipped — cottages, residences, apartments, hotels, theaters, 
churches, schools, banks, stores, etc. Operates from the regular current and as casy as 
turning on alight. Costs about a penny a day. 
















Let us put you in session of more facts about this Cleaner by sending you our book 

“ARCO WAND" (free), and if convenient, by calling at our nearest showroom where you can Mette ants qpemnes 

see the ARCO WAND in operation and yourself test its great efficiency. Write for the book. pipe rums to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 


Write to 816-822 Cleshers, hose and tools 
Department CANRADIATOR(OMPANY s-ictices ave. 255 Ritptleg"rnis.if 
C-7 —_—— 1 \ | ———— Chicago sizes at $150 up. Price 


does not include labor, 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators connections and freight. 
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ampton Furniture 


| of a Fine Personality 


HOSE old-world Dining 
Rooms of the days of the 
English Georges, so imbued 


with the personality of their digni- 
fied occupants, offer pleasing sug- 
gestions for the furnishing of the 
home of today. 

At the Hampton Shops one may 
find not only those tapering-legged 
Tables, those shield-backed Chairs 
and those Pedestal Sideboards with 
their dignified classic urns, but also 
the helpful wisdom and taste of 
experts who will aid in choosing 
such hangings and decorations as 
may unite in composing one har- 
monious whole, Write to us for 
our new Portfolio of delightful 
drawings of Hampton Rooms. 
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Cl SHOPS 


4 AND 36 WEST 52d STREET 
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STEINWAY 


To the bride, the Steinway Piano is a 
most acceptable gift. its perfect tone, reso- 
nant and sweet, lends harmony to happy 
days, and its superior craftsmanship makes 
itan enduring possession to be more and 
more cherished as the years come and go. 


Style M, the new Steinway Grand, is 
especially adapted to the modern home or 
apartment. It embodies all the exclusive 
features which have made the Steinway 
the standard piano of the world. It is 
offered at the lowest price ever asked for 
a Steinway Grand. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, illustrated 
literature and name of nearest Steinway dealer. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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You can have the Berkey & Gay furniture 
you Vv... %t prices you would ordinarily 
be eed t. furniture much less worthy 


“THE impression prevails 2. ong many people that, because of its perfection 
in workmanship and its correctness in design, Berkey and Gay furniture 

must be high priced. Such is not the case. 

@ A manufacturing capacity of large proportions coupled with a wide distribution enables us, with the 

inclination to do so, to produce quality at far less cost than would be possible with less perfect facilities 


@ This ability to buy honestly made and properly finished furniture of correctly interpreted period designs 
means more to the American people than most of us realize. Home environment molds character. 


a 
Berkey & Gay Furniture 
“FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S HEIRLOOMS” 
is not an empty phrase. 
@ It is sold by responsible furniture dealers in all sections of the country, usually the best in a community 
And, in addition to the stock carried, they are enabled by means of the Berkey & Gay portfolio of 
photogravures to show the complete line of practically five thousand pieces. This gives you such a 
wide selection that exclusiveness in design is possible without what under other circumstances would 
be a prohibitive price. 
@ A booklet called ‘Masterpieces in Miniature” containing fifty reproductions of 
plates from our dealers’ portfolio gives a very good idea of our product. This we lasxé 
will gladly send upon receipt of six cents in United States postage, together with 6 
Eugene Field's whimsical poem, “In Amsterdam.” % y 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 


Factory, Executive Offices and Show Rooms Eastern Offices and Show Rooms This inlaid mark 


Grand Rapids, Mich. New York - pp y 
196 Monroe Ave. 113-119 W. 40th Sc. key & Gay piece 
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Both Had an 





PARTIAL CONTENTS 
The Law of Great Think- 
ing 
The Four Factors on 


which it depends 
How to develop analyti- 


cal power 
How to think “all around” 
any subject 


How to throw the mind 
into deliberate, con 
trolled, productive 
thinking 


Detailed directions for 
Perfect Mind Concen 
tration 

How to acquire the power 
of Consecutive hink 
ing, Reasoning, Anal 
ysis 

How to acquire the skill 
of Creative Writing 

How to guard against er- 
rors in Thought 
ow to drive from the 
mind all unwelcome 
thoughts 

How to follow any line of 
thought with keen, con 
centrated Power 

How to develop Reason 
ing Power 

How to handle the mind 
in Creative Thinking 

The secret of Building 
Mind Power 

How the Will is made to 


act a 
How to test your Will 
How a Strong Will is Mas- 

ter of Body 


What create Human 
Power 

The Six Principles of Will 
Traini 


inin 

Definite Methods for de- 
veloping Will 

The Ninety-Nine Meta- 
ops for using Will-Pow- 
er in the Conduct of 


wife 

Seven Principles of drill in 
Mental, Physical, Per- 
sonal Power 

Firty-One_ Maxtms for 
Applied Power of Per- 
ception, Memory,Imag- 
ination, Self-Analysis, 
Control 

How to become aware of 
Nerve Action 

How to keep the body 
well poised. 

This is only a partial list 

a compiete list of con- 

tents would almost fill 


this page. 
Bs 

















Power of Will Made the Difference 











Equal Chance 





Why is it that two men wrtn equal opportunities, with equal mental equipment, | 
sometimes end up so differently 

One fights his way to influence, money and power, overcoming seemingly 
unsurmountable obstacles, while the other tries one thing after another, gradu- 
illy losing his grip—never succeeding at anything 

It isn't luck—there’s no such thing in the long run—it's a difference of will- 
power, that's all 

No man has ever achieved success until he has learned to use his will—upon 
that does success hinge. When the will fails, the battle is lost The will is the 
weapon of achievement. Show me a big, successful man and I'll show you a 
strong-willed man, every time, whether a business man, a statesman, lawyer, 
doctor, or fighter 


Anyone Can Have a Strong Will 

It has long been known that the Will can be trained into wonderful power—by 
intelligent exercise and use 

The trouble with almost everyone is that they do not use their wilis. 
carry out other people's wills, or drift along with circumstance 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years, the muscles would become 
powerless to lift a feather That is exactly what happens, in most people, to 
the faculty we call ‘“ Will-Power."" Because we never use the Will, we finally 
become unable to use it 


“Power of Will” 


by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph. D., a scientist whose name ranks with such 
leaders of thought as James, Bergson, and Royce—is the first thorough course in 
will training ever conceived It is based on a most profound analysis of the will 
in human beings. Yet every step in the 28 fascinating lessons is written so simply 
that anyone can understand them and apply the principles, methods, and rules 
set down with noticeable results almost from the very start. 


A Veritable Godsend 

The users of “ Power of Will" speak of it as a Bible. It has pulled men out 
of the gutter and put them on the road to self-respect and success—it has enabled 
men to overcome drink and other vices, almost overnight—it has helped over- 
come sickness and nervousness—making thousands of sick people well—it has 
transformed unhappy, envious, discontented people into dominating 
personalities suffused with the joy of living—it has enabled people 
who had sunk deep into the grooves of a rut to pull themselves out 
and become masters instead of the blind tool of circumstance—it has 
reawakened ambition in men and women who had been turned from 
their life purpose and given them the courage and confidence to 
build anew—it has converted failures in business into spectacular 
successes—it has enabled successful men to undertake even bigger 
projects by showing them how to uee the power they aiready pos- 
sess with even more telling force 

Young and old alike, men and women in all walks of life, testify to 
the almost magical changes in their lives once they undertake Dr 
Haddock's simple formula for strengthening the will—once they 
know how to use this God-given Scotter recognized the world over 
as the greatest weapon of achievement. 


Send No Money 


“Power of Will” contains 400 pages, half leather, gold-top leaves, 


They 


Over 76,000 Users 


Power of Will has al 
ready helped over 75,000 
peonle a record equalled 
»y no other single course 
of any kind in the world. 
Such men as Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey; Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu 
Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chi- 
nese Ambassador; Lieut.- 
Gov. McKelvie. of Ne 
braska; General Manager 
Christeson of Wells. 
Fargo Express Co.; Er- 
nest Knaebel, Asst. Atty.- 
Gen. of the U. S.; Asst 
Postmaster-GeneralBritt; 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, now 
Vice-Pres. Art Metal Con 
struction Co., are owners 
and literally thousands of 
other successful men like 
them have voiced their 
praise of this great work 

“From what I have al 
ready seen I believe I can 
get $300 to $30,000 worth 
of good out of it.""-——-C. D 

fan Vechten, General 
Agent, No. West. Life 
Ins. Co., Cedar Rapids, la 


‘“*‘Will Power” is a 
compilation of mighty 
force My first week's 


benefit in dollars is $900 
cost $3; profit $897." 
J. W. Heistand, 916 Trib- 
une Bidg., Chicago, Il) 
“He who reads it and 
puts forth effort will soon 
find himself out of the 
common herd.""—F 
Good, President of Ne 
braska Lumber Dealers 
Assn., Cowles, Neb 
“Here is $3 for you 
*Power of Will’ received 
It is the book I've wished 
for, for years.” L 
Seawall, Clerk of 
Supreme Court, State 
of No. Carolina, 
Raleigh, N. C 














and includes more material than any correspondence course selling 
at $25, yet the price is only $3.00. Let us send you the book. 
Look it over Gam through some of the chapters. Judge for 
yourself whether you can afford not to own it Send no money 
now. Simply send the attached coupon, enclosing your busi 
ness card or giving a reference You can keep it five days 
If at the end of five days, you do not want it, mail it 
back. Tear out the coupon now, before you turn 





5 days. 


400 pp- the page and forget. This announcement may . 
Halt 50 not appear in this at —_ mee Name 
Gold Top ran g- 4 
Leaves Pelton Pub. Co. Meriden, Conn. ddress.........+.+. 


charge 


$3.00 or remail the book in 


Meriden, Conn. 
Gentlemen: Please 
send me a copy of 
“Power of Will” without 
I agree to remit 
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The Great Mirage 


“ce 


By JAMES L. FORD 


For those who like a book in which the author has something to say and says it trench- 


antly, who delight in the piercing of pretensions and the showing up of shams, for whom 
a neat bit of sarcasm is a joy for ever, ‘The Great Mirage’ will bring hours of keen en- 


joyment.”—N. Y. Times. 


Frontispiece, $1.35 net 


The Ladder 


By PHILIP CURTISS 


“Again and again the reader chuckles over revelations of the solemn farces enacted 
on social planes so far asunder as a boy’s secret society and a large insurance company. 


—Grand Rapids Press. 


“é 


itself.””—Boston Transcript. 


. He opens the mouths of his characters to tell a story humanly interesting in 


Frontispiece, $1.30 net 


Bred of the Desert 


By MARCUS HORTON 


A novel of unusual character is this story of a wonderful black horse whose fortune 


was interwoven with that of a man and a girl. 


Those who love books like “ Black Beauty” 


and ‘Greyfriars Bobby” will, of course, like this story; but even the reader who never 
consciously cared for animals will find enough human action in it to please him. 


Frontispeice, $1.30 net 





HARPER'S A-B-C SERIES 


A-B-C of Gardening 
By EBEN E. REXFORD 


This book on gardening contains all the informa- 
tion necessary for starting and keeping in order an 
outdoor flower-garden or indoor plants. Here is the 
manual for those who sigh to have growing things 
about, but who are bewildered by the numberless 
directions of so many volumes on the subject. 


“~ . 
A-E-C of Housekeeping 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 

This book gives an outline of the details essential 
for a young housekeeper in order that her home- 
making may be a success; the choice of a home, its 
furnishing, food, marketing and economy in buying 
and cooking, etc. 


A-B-C of Architecture 


l6mo. Cloth, 50 cents net each 


A-B-C of Electricity 


By WILLIAM H. MEADOWCROFT 
Author of “ The Boys’ Life of Edison” 


The author explains the various ways by which 
electricity is obtained and how it is applied. The tele- 
graph, wireless telegraphy, the telephone, electric 
light, electric power and batteries are all treated in 
separate divisions with the utmost clarity. 


A-B-C of Good Form 


Presents in the simplest form the facts about our 
formal relations with our fellows which every one 
needs to know. “Concerning Introductions”; “Vis- 
iting—Calls, Regrets”; “Weddings”; “Card Par- 


” 


ties”; “Good Form in Dress,” are among the topics. 


By FRANK E. WALLIS 


This little book simplifies the rules and laws of architecture so that its basic principles can be readily under- 
stood. it is written for those inquisitive folk who wish to know the periods and styles in architecture, and the 
relation which they bear to one another. The author, who is an architect in actual practice, has added explan- 


atory illustrations. 


Illustrated 


HARPER & BROTHERS, [Estasuisuep 1817] 
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At the annual home 
coming on Thanksgiving 
day—they will be glad to 
have your picture and you, 
, theirs. 

And if, perchance, you 
can’t go home this year 


how pictures will help! 





i There’s a photographer in your town. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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When The Fires Of 


Life Burn Low 


When the red corpuscles begin to grow 
fewer—when the system becomes weakened 
hy the many worries and struggles of 
earlier years—there is need of something 
that will re-vitalize the depleted life-stream. 

It must be something that is easy of as- 
similation. The adaptive functions have 
become 
blunted 
with the 
passing of 
the years. 
The nutri- 
ment that 
is given 
must be 
more than 
just mere 
nutriment. 
It must be 

possessed 
of properties that will onitte yield “‘tone,’ 
and ~vhich will prepare the digestive organs 
for the work of converting the regular fare 
into force, and energy, and life. 


Malt and Hops Possess the Needed 
Properties 


The soothing and toning properties of choic- 
est hops, wholesomely blended with the pure 
extract of rich, nourishing barley malt, give 
the ideal combination for the support and 
nourishment 
of the failing 
structures. 

The tonic 
values of the 
hops createa 
healthy de- 
sire for the 
nutriment 
which is im- 
mediately 
supplied by 
the nutrient 
properties 
of barley 
malt. And 
the conditions that are Siac about by 
the tonic hops, create a healthy appetite, 
causing a desire for and making possible the 











digestion of heavier food. Each works with 
and forthe other. We begin now to see why 
eminent physicians endorse and prescribe 


Pabst Extract, The “Best” Tonic. 


Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, 
is Foremost 








Unvarying exactness and uniform care 
character- 
ize the pro- 
duction of 
Pabst Extract 
—The “Best” 
Tonic. And 
nothing but 
the choicest 
of materials 
are used— 
nothing but 
select hops 
and the best 
barley ob- 
tainable 


Demand and Secure Pabst Extract, 
The ‘*‘Best’’ Tonic 


In old age we have a given condition that cannot be 
escaped. It is not like a temporary illness that will pass. 
The body demands those foods which possess a high 
building up power to keep pace with the waste which 
advancing years bring in inc reasing proportions. 
A combined tonic and food is a positive necessity. Pabst 
Extract will produce the desired result. But be sure 
to insist upon Pabst Extract, The “‘Best”’ Tonic. 














Get a Dozen from Your Druggist 
Today 


One bottle of Pabst Extract will not repair the 
wastes of accumulated years. If you were to drive a 
nail in a board, and ten strokes of the hammer were 
necessary to do it, you would not stop at one blow. 
It is the same with building up an 





exhausted system. A conscien | PS Re 
tious course is necessary. : Roe 
Order a dozen bottles y 7 
from your druggist A F 


today. Take awine- / 
glassful before each 4 
meal and at bed- =~ 
time — and observe the 
results. Your inherent 
good sense will point the 
course afterward. 


Free booklet will be sent yuu upon request. 
Pabst Extract Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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VERY American should feel it a 
duty as well as a privilege to visit 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition and 
view its never-equaled exhibits of 
achievements in Art, Science and 


Industry. 


In all this assemblage of wonders, 
combining the highest accomplish- 
ments of creative genius and mechan- 
ical skill, there is none more wonder- 


ful than the exhibit of the Bell 
Telephone System. 


Here, in a theatre de luxe, the 
welcome visitors sit at ease while the 
marvel of speech transmission is 





One Policy 


* Bell Telephone Exhibit, P: 


A Wonder of Wonders 


“It is the most beautiful and inspiring Exposition 
the world has ever seen.”—President Hadley of 
Yale, in speaking of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


One System 





Pacific Expositio 





pictorially revealed and told in story. 
They listen to talk in New York, 
three thousand miles away; they hear 
the roar of the surf on the far-off 
Atlantic Coast; they witness a dem- 
onstration of Transcontinental teleph- 
ony which has been awarded the 
Grand Prize of Electrical Methods of 


Communication. 


This Transcontinental Line has 
taken the thought, labor and ingenuity 
of some of the greatest minds in the 
scientific world. Yet it is but a small 
part of the more wonderful universal 
service of the Bell System, which 
makes possible instant communication 
between all the people of the country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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Trade-Marks made known through 
National Periodical Advertising 


HE traveling trader with 
a pack on his back has 
almost disappeared from the 
business life of America. He 
has no place in these times 
because the buying public 
does not trust the man who is 
gone as soon as a sale is made. 
We buy of established deal- 
ers because they are responsi- 
ble and we know where to 
find them. 


The loss of the peddler is 
a gain in commercial civili- 
zation. 


And the same public. sen- 
timent which is making way 
with the trader and his 
shoddy pack results in an 
enormous increase in the 
demand for—and the sale 
of—trade-marked, national- 
ly advertised goods. 


Both movements are backed 
by the public’s insistence on 
greater responsibility of the 


seller for the quality of all 
articles purchased. 


No greater responsibility can 
be secured than that which 
is furnished by the com- 
bined resources of the dealer 
and the manufacturer who 
sell branded, nationally ad- 
vertised goods. 


You hold the deaier respon- 
sible—and the dealer is will- 
ing to be responsible because 
he knows he is backed by 
the man who has thought 
enough of his product to put 
his brand on it and has 
made that brand widely 
known. 


Trade-marks and _ national 
advertising are the two great- 
est public servants in busi- 
ness to-day. Their whole 
tendency is to raise qualities 
and standardize them, while 
reducing prices and stabiliz- 
ing them. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
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Residence of D. T. Dickson. 
Francis T. Gugert, Architect, 


Wayne, Pa. 











Artistic—Fireproof—Everlasting 


For all buildings where wood, tile or slate have hereto- 


fore been the customary roofing material, Johns-Manville 
Roofing Service recommends 


+ 
J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles 
Because of their fireproof quality these shingles secure the base rate 


of fire insurance and at the same time conform to every requirement 
of design, finish and decorative value. 


Johns-Manville 


Covers a Roofing for Every Purpose 





5-M TRANSITE 
ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
Made in a variety of designs 
and sizes in beautiful shades 
of gray, indian red and mottled 
brown,in twothicknesses,with 
smooth or rough edges, Easily 
laid by your carpenter, roofer 
or slater. Make houses cooler 
in summer and warmer in win- 
ter. Last indefinitely, actually 
grow tougher with age. 
Lighter and less expensive 
than tile or slate, yet more 
artistic. When laid as shown 
above these shingles are en- 
tered as class “B” material 
by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


The Canadian 











{te 


This responsibility—the outgrowth of over fifty years business 
integrity—is worth more than any guarantee ever written. Johns- 
Manville alone register their roofs and keep them permanently 
under their supervision. Thus is every obligation of Johns-Mazviiie 
Roofing Responsibility fulfilled by this policy which allows no 
J-M Roofing user to be dissatisfied. 

All J-M Roofings are examined, approved, classified and 

labelled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., ander 

the direction of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Johns-Manville Roofing Responsibility applies with equal force to 
J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles—J-M Asbestos Built-Up Roofing, 
for flat roofs—J-M Asbestos Roll Roofing, for sloping roofs—and 
J-M Regal, the best rubber-type roofing. 


J-M Roofing Service Will Aid You— FREE 


Make use of this service in the selection of the proper roofing material 
for your house, barn, garage, factory or for the smallest roofing job. 


Address the Roofing Service Department of the nearest J-M Branch, 
giving them full information. 











H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


H. W. Johnse-Manville Co., Led. 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 








Cincinnati Galveston Memphis New York St. Louis 
Baltimore Cieveiand di li Mil k Omaha Salt Lake City 
Boston Columbus Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia § San Francisco 
Buffalo Denver Los Angeles Newark Pittsburgh Seattle 
Chicago Detroit Louisville New Orleans Portland Toledo 
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aC” White Semi-Touring Car serves the requirements of every 
season and occasion. It may be used as an open touring car or as a 
| perfectly appointed enclosed car. This body type has long been 
favored by fashionable European motorists and recently introduced 
here, with improved refinements, by an exclusive builder of custom 
i made bodies. Because of its uncommon type and the opportunity 
it affords for the expression of fine craftsmanship, this car is extremely 
distinctive. Nothing similar can be obtained direct from other motor 
i | car manufacturers— and only a limited number are available for fall 
delivery. We will be pleased to submit photographs and details and 
offer you the assistance of the highest authority in planning the 

appointments and decorations. 
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The WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Day’s Reward— 





Home 


Billiards! 


With the smooth balls glistening 
in the early lamp-light—with lessons 
learned, business done and a good 
meal stowed away —all hands are 
eager for a rousing round of carom 
or pocket billiards. 

One chance shot—a droll remark—a hair’s 
breadth hit — any of these may decide to- 
night’s victory! This thrilling game puts new 
blood into hard-worked men—and keeps boys 
home at last! 


Superb Brunswick 


“Baby Grand” 


‘*Grand,”’ ‘‘ Convertibles”’ and 
**Quick Demountables,’’ $27 Upward 


Brunswick Home Carom and Pocket Billiard 
Tables, made of beautiful woods, appeal to the ex- 
pert as well as the novice because they are scien- 
tificaily built. 

So don't confuse them with toys or flimsy con- 
traptions. Every Brunswick is a real man’s table, 
though made in sizes fo fl in any home. 


Free Trial—Then 10c a Day 


Test any Brunswick in your own home 30 days 
free! Then pay us only a small amount monthly— 
as little as 10 cents aday. Our prices are low because 
we are making for thousands—now $27 upward. 


Playing Outfit Given 


Hand-tapered Cues, Balls, Rack, Markers, expert 
300k of 49 games, etc.—a complete high-class Play- 
ing Outfit included free. 

Now see these handsome tables in actual colors 
and get full details in our famous book—" Billiards 

The Home Magnet."" The coupon or a postal 
brings it free postpaid. Send today! 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


Dept. 19-L, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send free postpaid your color-book 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


and tell abcut your free trial offer. 


Name. 


Address (470) 








Send This for Billiard Book Free # 
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The fact that a painter knows 


AMC 








Is strong evidence that he is able 
and willing to give you the best 
and longest lasting job of painting 
that can be done. 


“Your Move” is yours for the asking 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 410, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 








—HARPER’S HOME ECONOMICS— 
Edited by Isabel Eiy Lord 
16mo, $1.00 net each 


How to Cook and Why 
By ELIZABETH CONDIT and JESSIE A. LONG 


Assistant Supervisor in instructor in Cookery, 
Housthold Seience Pratt Institute 


Presents in simple, untechnical language for 
the average housekeeper the scientific principles 
underlying cookery. What Food Is; The Value 
of Cereals; Bread and Yeast; Eggs, Milk, and 
Cheese; Why Meat Is Important; What to Eat 
Together; How to Keep Food. 


|| Planning and Furnishing the Home 
By MARY J. QUINN 


| Instructor in Design, School of Household Science and Art, 
| Pratt institute 


The following topics are treated fully: The 
Beauty of the House; Building the House; 
Renting the House or Apartment; What to Do 
for the Halls; The Family Living-Rooms; The 
Dining-Room; Kitchen and Pantry; Where We 
Sleep; Our Luxuries. 


Housekeeper’s Handbook or Cleaning 
By SARAH J. MACLEOD 


Instructor in Care of House, School of Housthald Science and 
Art, Pratt Institute 


Among the topics treated are: Importance 
and Cost of Cleanliness; Ventilation; Wood- 
work, Walls, and Ceiling; Metals, Glass, and 
China; How to Sweep, Dust, and Clean a Room; 
The Choice and Care of Refrigerators; Household 
Fuels and Stoves; Household Insects and Pests; 
Lists of Cleaning-Materials and Implements. 
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HIS wonderful Vose Player Piano has the 
latest, most perfect control methods— has a 
patent device that enables you to instantly 

change the key in whicha piece is written to suit 

your taste or the voice of the singer. A remark- 
able improvement—no player piano complete without it. 

To this is added the sweet tone and supreme quality of 

the Vose Piano, made for 65 years by the Vose family. 

Liberal allowance for old pianos. 


Time payments accepted, 
| A le ma Player Pianoc or Piano, send for beautifully 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 155 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 













































ANNA ALICE CHAPIN’S 


Stories from the Operas, 
told for Younger Readers 


The Story of the Rhinegold 

The book contains the four operas of Wagner’s 
““Nibelungen Ring’—The Rhinegold, The Wal- 
kiire, Siegfried, the Gétterdammerung—woven 
into the form of a story. 


Wonder Tales from Wagner 


The stories of five operas are told in this 
volume: The Flying Dutchman, Tannhiiuser, 
Lohengrin, Tristan and Isolde, The Master- 
singers of Nuremberg. 


Wotan, Siegfried and Brinnhilde 


In her interesting study of these three char- 
acters of Wagner the author has caught the very 
essence of the spirit of Wagner's treatment of 
the Nibelungen Ring, on both the literary and 
the musical sides. 


KGnigskinder 

Here is told the story of Humperdinck’s opera, 
of the Royal Children—of the King’s Son who 
leaves the luxury of the Contented Kingdom, 
and of the lovely Goose Girl who lives with the 
wicked Witch. 

Illustrated. $1.25 each 

HARPER & BROTHERS, [Established 1817] 

















4848 Adam Motif. Genuine Mahog 
any. Karpenesque upholst 

covered in an engraved velour in blue or 
mulberry At moderate prices This 


belongs to a suite cor g ofa 

enport, large arm chair, fireside chair 

small arm chair and rox ker (ladies size), 
venport table are made also to gu with t! 


A Christmas Gift 
To Enrich Any Home 


he richness in the beauty of Karpen furni- 
ture suggests gift giving for Christmas or any 
other occasion calling for tokens of remem- 
brance. Intrinsic value harmonized- with art 
value lends worthiness above the cost of the 
gift. A Karpen fireside chair is shown here. It 
is only one of the many pieces of Karpen furni- 
ture you may select which will become a lifelong 
treasure in any home. If your dealer cannot 
show you a chair like this or some other beauti- 
ful Karpen design of your choice send to us for 
our new book of Designs B-17. It will be 
mailed to you on receipt of 14 cents in stamps. 


Karpep 
Upholstered 
“ale oe ure 


The correct refinement of Karpen period furniture 


Gu 





e stinguishes it as the accepted criterion. In the 
dt of all Karpen furniture superiority is 

in the material, cabinet-making and 
upholstering. There is true economy and enduring 


satisfaction in every piece of it 


Book of Desi ens 


if the Karpen trademark fs m tt on the furniture n to you by 

ar dealer write to us pr auntie Sox cur new Book { "De gns B-1 
Thi s book is very instructive and extremely interesting Mailed to 
you on receipt of 14 cents in stamps 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


Karpen Bldg., Chicago 
37th St. and Broadway 
New York 


Guaranteed 


Upholstered 
|Furniture | 
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1/300th of 


a second. 





No. 1 Autographic 
KODAK, Special 


Small enough to go in 
the pocket—conveniently. 
A shutter with a speed of 1/300 


of a second, and of sufficient size 
to utilize the full working aper- 


And the lens 


has more than speed, it has qual- 


ture of the lens. 


ity—and, what is equally impor- 
tantin a small camera, asufficient 
length of focus to avoid distor- 
tion. 

Pictures 2% x 3% inches, 


Price with Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat 
Lens, /. 6.3, - - - - $45.00 


All Kodak Dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 








The Lieber Friendship Frame 


shows photographs of the family or friends al- 
waysin plain view. The possibilities of grouping 
are unlimited and arrangement is made instantly 
by releasing just one hidden catch. Prevents 
damage to pictures from dust or curling. A hand- 
some frame of the best material, making really a 
wall album, new but not faddish, because filling a 
long sought need in an artistic and refined manner. 

No. 51, Birch polished dark Mahogany, $5.00; 
other sizes and finishes. upward. 


The best art dealers have it; send for illustrated booklet. 
THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
Sole Manufacturers 
Dept. 1, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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ARE YOU 


_ SEEKING 
_ ASCHOOL 
9 


. 
The answer to your school 
problem will probably be found 
in the Educational Directory 
of this issue. The facilities 
of our School Bureau are also 
at your command for any 
additional assistance you may 
E 4 require in selecting the school 
= best suited to your demands. 


School Information Bureau 


Harper's MAGAZINE 
Franklin Square, New York. N. Y. 
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"lover of all 


| good things 


most charming little volume. A dainty aod altogether “unusual” 


1} 
i] Agen~’s (or from us if our Agent hasn't it). 
1] 





A great chair, « good book, and, in easy reacn a box of good candy —isn’t that the picture of an | 
interval of perfect pleasure? So we offer the Library Package. 
book of delectable reading. The box is a dark rich green; the chocolates are supremely “ Whitman” 
and the limp-leather book (you choose from a dozen masterpieces by Shakespeare, Kipling, etc.) is a 


Two pounds of delectable sweets and a 


The contents of this and other Whitman packages are listed on the bottom of the box so that you 








package. Two pounds— $2, at our 





Philadelphia, U.S. A. ll 








HII may know exactly what kinds you are purchasing. 
‘Whitman’s for Every Occasion’’ is a booklet you should have from our Agent or from us. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., 
Maker f Whitman's Instantaneous Ch ate, ¢ 1 and Marshma Whit S 
— sedan = 
_— ——— 











with fifty specimens of handwriting. 


A new edition is being printed to supply 
the great demand. A copy of this book with 
twelve different patterns of Spencerian Steet 
Pens will be sent on receipt of ten cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 





Know 
aman fs etd a 
by his 2 Sfrewcete 4 


OULD you like to know what the handwriting of your 
friends signifies? NHere’s a booklet of thirty-two pages that 
will tell you—“What Your Handwriting Reveals.” It is written by 
William Leslie French, the celebrated Graphologist. It is iliustrated 





SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York HP 


I enclose ten cents for samples of Spen- 
cerian Steel Pens and a copy of the book, 
‘““What Your Handwriting Reveals.”’ 
Name waite Seca 


Street No. anatiiidedeninalels 


City —— 


State_ ne Cs ERO Toes sae 
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ENGEL ADIL ELLE NLL IELTS ENE MOO eo 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED 1845 


MUNN & Co. Inc. 


WooLtworTH BUILDING 233 BRoapway, NEw YORK 


Dear Mr. Executive: 


It is your desire to conduct your 
business in & manner’that will result in the 
greatest efficiency. You cannot neglect any 
aid that will seem to suggest new ideas or in- 
form you what industrial developments are being 
made by other manufacturers. The Scientific 
American is designed to render this service, 
and the big men of our country are reading it. 
In many industrial establishments, after being 
placed on the desk of the Exesutive, it is 
passed among the heads of departments, and sev- 
eral copies are often subscribed for in order 
thas the employees may have access to it. 


In many of our public Libraries it is 
more read than any other publication, not even 
excluding magazines of fiction. This is the 
only journal devoted exclusively to this field 
of work, and as it is a weekly publication it 
announces new developments before they can 
appear elsewhere. If it is of value to others, 
both for its contents and as an advertising 
medium, would it not be of value to you? One 
important cnggestion or idea gathered from its 
columns may be worth more to you than the cost 
of a subscription for a life time. 


Yours faithfully, 


LOO 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Sample copy on request 
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Diet and 
Digestion 


Indigestion and Constipation are so common 
they cause so much needJess pain and suffering 
id lead to so many ills more cingerous, that 
John Harvey Kellogg has vy a book 
lling how Constipation and Indi a may be 
lieved and prevented. Dr. Kellogg is the greatest 
ithority in the world on diet and digestion. He 
; invented many health foods, and fur nearly 
ty years has been Superintendent of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, where he has had opportunity to 
bserve, treat, and prescribe for thousands of cases 
This means that Dr. Kellogg writes from experience 
deals with facts, not theory. The teachings of 
Dr. Kellogg’s book, ‘Colon Hygiene,” are easy to 
low right in your own home. He tells you the 
langers of Constipation and Indigestion—how to 
remove their causes—and natural methods of relief 
which are easy to apply. Reading this book will 
profit you. Nearly 400 pages. Many illustrations, 
liet table and full instructions for exercise, rest, and 
leep. Cloth, $2; half leather, $4. Order to-day. 
You take no risk. Return book at once for prompt 
refund if not satisfied. Order from 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 
3211 W. Main St. Battle Creek, Michigan 


Gifts of Sentiment 


Remembrances that are more 
than plain merchandise — 
gifts of character that |.-- 
speak love and friendship— 
1000 are shown in our Book of 


Thoughtful 
Little Gifts 


There are unusual and dis- 
tinetive gifts for every oc- 
easion and for everybody. 
With this book you can solve, 
at home, all your Christmas 
proble ms. 











Sent on receipt of 6c. in stamps. 














| Boston > 
||, Garter 


| | 
Enjoy year round comfort by wear- | 
ing one of the three popular styles | 
| of the “Boston"—Pad, Cord or 

| 


Hierfup 


| Neverbind. The matter-of-course 
| way in which men everywhere ask 
for the Boston Garter is a 
| great tribute to its worth. 


Silk, 50c. EVERYWHERE 


Lisle, 25c. 


BOSTON 








| GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, * °* 
i= = 

















SPEEDY! But not too 
Speedy for a GOERZ 


When ‘‘first-time™ pic- 
tures are imperative—use 


GOERZ 


LENSES—CAMERAS 


Speed plus absolute reliability make 
Goerz Cameras and Lenses indispen- 
sable to those who demand maximum 
depth of field and sharp definition 
from eige to edge. 

Rooklet free— pe Uy wht a— 

** Lenses"* or Cameras 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
321 K East 34th St., New York City 








} 
POHLSON’S GIFT SHOP, 43 Bank Bldg., Pawtucket, 8. 1. 





S&M Treos House Barometer No. 
exactness and of highest quality 

rss altitude from sea level to 

5 inch lacquered brass case with enamel metal dial. 
S & M Jy 
Scientific Instrument Dealers, etc. 
S&M Treos House Barometers (like illustration) or will 
for you, send us his name and address with $10.00 and we 
you one. When ordering give No. 2252. Other styles 
in our “Barometer Book Y-31" mailed on request. 











3500 fe 


) &M AnS. S&M : Fees Semee NT ER 


makes a most practical and useful gift—one that is sure to please. 
Everyone is interested in knowing what the weather is 


throughout Adjustable 


et elevation. 


cog Weather Instruments are sold by the better class Opticians, 
Go to your dealer first. 


If he does not have 
not order 
will send 
described 


“going to be.” 
2252 is constructed with scientific 
for any 
Encased in a 
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Your Last Chance 


Will you use the coupon today, and secu: 
the next ten numbers of Harper’s Bazar fi 
$1? 


Or will you wait until next mont! 
and then pay $2.50 for these same te: 
numbers ? 


Beginning next month the price of Harper’s 
Bazar will be increased to 25 cents a copy. But 
by acting immediately, you will receive the next 
ten numbers for $1. Your first number, the 
November WINTER FASHIONS Special, will 
come by return mail; and after it, month by 
month, the other nine great issues listed below 


But you will have to be quick. This oppor- 
tunity will not be offered to you again. 


\” Harpers Bazar 


r HIS is a “Bazar Year.” There are 
I fashions in magazines, just as there are 
fashions in dress—and this year, more 

than ever before, the tide of social 


favor has. flowed steadily toward Harper’s 
Bazar. 


During last July alone, a month when few 
people ever subscribe to magazines, more 
than three hundred and fifty women from the 
New York Social Register subscribed to Har- 
per’s Bazar. You know the celebrated “400.” 
It is interesting to see that so many of them 
are now enthusiastic readers of the Bazar. 


And, wherever you go in society, you will 
find that the most discriminating people, all 
over this country, have turned with one ac- 
cord to Harper’s Bazar. The reason is very 
simple. 


Harper’s Bazar is the ONLY magazine that 
gives you all these three things—Fashions 
Fiction, and Society. Fashions from th¢« 
great Paris dressmakers, and the smartest 
New York shops. Fietion by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, W. J. Locke, Beulah Marie Dix, and 
other distinguished writers. Society, not 
only in photographs and comment, but in 
signed articles by the most prominent women 
of society, here and abroad. 


Now—just before the increase in price— 
you have an opportunity to receive the Bazar 
not merely at the old rate, but at a special 
introductory rate! For $1, sent immediately 
-ou will have the next ten numbers of 
Harper’s Bazar (after next month, the price 
will be 25 certs a copy, or $2.50 for ten.) 
Simply use the coupor on this page. 


‘\ 
» Pin a dollar bill to this coupon, sign your name and address, 
H uN and mail it today before you forget or mislay this offer. 
aan 4 
9 W. 40ch St. YOUR LAST CHANCE 


New York City 
Please send the & 


next ten numbers 


THESE 10 NUMBERS FOR $1 


of Harper's Bazar, NOVEMBRE— Winer Fashions APRIL— _—_Baster Number 
eS ee DECEMBER— Christmas Gifts MAY— Bride's Number 
at your special introduc JANUARY— Southern Fashions JircE— Summer Fashions 
tory rate—after next month FEBRUARY— Spring Forecast JULY— Suinmer Life 
the price will | increased MARCH— The Spring Mode AUGUST -— Resorts 4 Trave 


to 25 cents a copy. \ 
Name .. , oOpeved ere ttacses ‘\ 
(Please write plainly) X\ 


Street .. 


Chap and GOs <cics ucnabeabeesetscsentenes \ 


NOTE.—Together with the Paris fashions, and 
the exclusive articles by women who lead society 
here and abroad, Harper’s Bazar has just secured 
William J. Locke’s new novel, “The Wonderful 
Year.” To make sure of this splendid story, serd 
the coupon at once. 
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E MAKE real country sausage 
from only the best young pig 
pork, and pure spices. We put noth- 
ing else into it and ship to grocers 
everywhere. 


Your grocer can supply you. He 
can fill a standing order on certain 
days for you, thus insuring you very 
fresh sausage. 

If no grocer in your neighborhood sells 
Jones Dairy Farm Sausage, write us. We 
will tell you where you can buy it. 


MILO C. JONES, Jones Dairy Farm 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








the hard labor of the weekly ironing. Save her 

time, her health and money by getting her a 

It will do better ironing 

in 4% the time it now 

takes. 

Operates by hard or 

power. Heated at nom- 

inal expense. 8 sizes 

Low prices. Easy pay- 

ments. 

Write for Catalog, Free Ironing Hints Booklet, and 30 
Days’ FREE Trial Offer 

American ltroning Machine Co. , 553—168 W. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











ee Dept. 88, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











“ARTBRONZ” 


PRODU CTS 


Ho°kK ROCKS — &TALUARY LIBRARY LAMPS — ASH TRAYS, ETC. 





— ——__—_— Ranging in price from $1.50 up. 

Make Distinctive Giit 

“f it . ‘| Catalog illustrating 200 Art Subjects free. 
at all Occasions Mention Harper's Magazine 


KATHODION BRONZE WORKS, 501 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


PROTECT 
Yourself 
At Soda 

Fountains 
Ask for 
ORIGINAL? 
GENUINE: 


wat 
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No Electricity Needed 


BISSELL'S Vacuum Sweeper has proved, by 
actual test, to have greater suction power than 
most electric cleaners —and this suction is 
what gets the dust out of your rugs and carpets. 
Hand-propelled, it is light-running, easily 
operated and, in every way, exira-conventent 
to use. The one-piece dust bag and nozzle, 
coming out together and emy 






ng re) m the 
rear, is an exclusive BISSELL feature that can- 
not fail to appeal to the discriminating woman 

Equipped with this latest BISSE L L'S, keep- 
ing a clean house is simple, sanitary and easy 
As to mechanical efficiency and general supe- 
riority, the name is your guarantee—it has 

stood for the best in sweeping devices for 
nearly 40 years. 

Use BISSELL’S Vacuum Sweeper for gen- 
eral cleaning and BISSELL’S Carpet Sweeper 
for daily sweeping and you have the most 
satisfactory cleaning combination that modern 
progress affords. 

If you lack either of these machines remem- 
ber that Christmas is coming and that useful 
gifts are now the fashion 

Prices are $7.50 for the Vacuum Cleaner 
(without brush) and $9.00 for the Vacuum 
Sweeper (with brush). Slightly t 1igher in tl 
West, South and in Canada. Carpet Sweeper 

2.75 to $5.75. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Carpet 
Sweeping Devices in the World 


Made in Canada, too 


Their good qualities have 
been attained through many 
yeurs of experience. Look 
J 

for the Trade Mark and de- MARK 


mand the genuine 
JENKINS BROS. VALVES Grit res 


THE 
Food-Drink 
for All Ages 
Nourishing 


Delicious 
Digestible 
tOTHERS ARE 
“IMIT ATIONS 
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| ( Judge 
| fo San ’ DAIN 
You find this kind of art work in Judge because the smart people 
| who buy Judge for $5 a year want not only rea/ humor and smart 
re ‘ : Ar 
| satire, but they want it we// illustrated. Here 
. , . P ‘ card - p 
And we're quite satisfied with their approval of Judge’s quality— | | and rec 
e — keeper 
contents: for we now require editions of 175,000 to supply thedemand | the pr 


exact 
five pe 


of people who, in getting Judge, get really high class entertainment. 





Once we get people of culture and refinement acquainted with 
Judge, they are with us as permanent subscribers; that is why we 
q \ offer you the next 13 issues for $1. | 








\ | 
Har. 
’ 11-IS \ 
' ae 
4 Judge \ u 
4 225 shes Are 4 
cw ol 
| Enclosed find $1. Send ™~ The Happy Medium 
| me Judge for $8 months. 
\ Subscription $5.00 a year 
ee - Sor 52 splendidly  illus- 
be \ trated, colorful numbers. 





Neo subscriptions renewed at tnis price. \ 
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|MOCUL’ 


‘SR ROMS 


EGYPTIAN CIGARETTES 


CORK TiP JUST LIKE BEING 
OR PLAIN IN CAIRO’ 























DAINTIES FOR HOME PARTIES is 
By Florence M. Williams : \ MALVINA 








A practical culinary aid for the hospitable. CREAM 

ba . . isasafe aid to a soft, clear, health» 

Here are well-arranged recipes suitable for aan. Cand “ 

card - parties, buffet suppers, luncheons, teas, “ - ‘o : “ ©) 

and receptions. In this little volume the house- Nea 8 er of 

keeper will find not only suggestive ideas for o <r ; , tan bh meet ot Rigs eee 

the preparation of suitable dainties, but the vina Lotion and Ichthyol Soap 

. °° with Malvina Cream to improve 
exact quantities necessary to serve twenty- 7 

es -1 t r ts, or sent postpaid or 

five persons. ~ Pad receipt of pr Cream 50¢, Lotion 

16mo, 50 cents net 3 50e, Soap 25e. 


PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Obio 


HARPER & BROTHERS 

















HARPER’S MAGAZINE shows actual results in great variety from 


PRINTING INKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. M. HUBER 


Main Office: NEW YORK, 


Branches: 


BALTIMORE CHICAGO OMAHA ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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A BIRTHDAY CAKE for theM 


| delivered freshly baked and with candles 
: lighted once every month 





) 
J 


Take the best theatrical magazine, add the best humorous periodical, 
stir in The Sketch and The Tatler from London, pour in one or two 
reviews of art, sprinkle with a few outdoor sports, add a French 
flavoring—say of La Vie Parisienne, mix in a hundred or two photo- 
graphs and sketches, add a dozen useful departments, add a magazine 
of fashion and then one of literature, add humors for raisins and follies 
) for spice, frost with a cover in four colors, cook with ten dollars’ worth 
of laughs, use the fripperies, vanities, dances and decadent arts for your 
little red candles, and the result will be 


eS VANITY FAIR 








© 8& 


On 


& 


\ the most talked of and most successful of all the new magazines; the 
% >, * 


4 ; : 
A %Y “ magazine which makes every day a birthday; in entertainment, 
% ri in good fellowship, in memories, in anticipation. 


ON @ ox Ask your newsdealer to show you a copy 
’ 0,o, % 
SPN _ §pecial Offer 
. ve igh gts te Six Months for One Dollar 


; 2 d 4 
= aes % \. Vanity Fair costs 25 cents a number or $3.00 
‘, wy Ne, “ ayear. Readers of this magazine using the 
% 26 & % 2% \ Coupon at the left can have a six months’ 
$ oe 


%, me “trial” subscription for One Dollar. 


4 * % ~~ & N - 
ve i Sen dae % % CONDE NAST, Publisher 
b ~ ra FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor 
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for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
"Used while you sleep” Colds, Catarrh. 


Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, 
and often fatal, affections for which it is recom- 
mended. 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drv cless treat~ 
ment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the ; ysms of 
Whooping Cough and relieves Spasnmx (1c Croup 
at once 

It is a boon to sufferers from asthma. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired 
with every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes 
the sore throat, and stops the cough, assuring 
restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications 











You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 








You car Il kn you can, | ise I y 
have reduced 32,009 women and have — 
, ; ft } at mar TW r 
urally, without drugs, ir wn rooms 
ants Can Be So Well! 
—if you y knew he w well! I 
build up your vitality at the 
same t I strengthen your 
heart action; teach you how 
to breathe, to stand, walk and 
r lie ve nh a ment as 


Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 


One bupi writes: “I eis 85 
a c d I-have gaimd 
wo lerf yi trength.’ 


Another says: **1 t May I we ghed 
100 pounds: this May | weigh 12 
and oh! J] feel SO WELL.” 























of Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid Won’t you sit down and write now 
ia the treatment of Diphtheria. for my i a resting book 
Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 35 years Dor i “% es It i 
' ‘ . on \ »¥y ! y torge 
of successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive have had a wonderful 
Booklet. I should like e ¥ 
a, Ried Sale by wen res _ gina amabaaas ite saa 
lene for the inv'tated. throat, Susanna Cocroft 
tharm you, Of your ps Dept. 23 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
THE VAPO-CRES OLENE 00., my Cortlandt SL. “Yew York | , 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada | Rand, McNaily & ¢ ave jast publi “red Miss Cocroft’s new book, ‘* Benuty 
a Duty ‘ tall ok le He f ‘ily be und Price $2.00. 

















FOR PERSONS ADDICTED TO DRUGS OR DRINK 


The drink or drug habit is a disease. Trea 
specialists. ‘The Keeley remedies have 


ir. five years. 


The rte eley 


eS = FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 
Hot Springs, Ark. Dwight, 1. 
Los Angeles, Cal.. Marsh-Strong Bldg. Marion, Ind. 
San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bldg. Plainfield, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Biloxi, Miss. Columbus, Ohie 





Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 733-5 Ottawa Ave. \. W. Pertiand, Maine 


tment demands the attention of experienced 
relieved half a million in the last thirty- 


Administered only in authorized Keeley Institutes. 


‘Treatm ent 
——T 


FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
Oklaboma City, Okla. See tle, Wash. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. weaken, Wis. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 4246 Fifth Ave. —e _ “in: 
Omaha, Neb., cor 25th & Cass Sts. Yeoxico City, Mexico 
Salt Lake City, Utah Lendon, England 














A MANUAL OF SPIRITUAL FORTIFICATION 


By LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 


Here is a book of exceeding interest as wel 
progress of religious feeling from the earliest 


l as great historical value because it traces the 
period of English poetry down to the present. 


16mo, Cloth, Rough Edges, Gilt Top, $1.25 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, [Established 1817) 
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National Self-Defense— 
Our Biggest National Duty 


Everybody’s Magazine is publishing the most searching, constructive and complete 
series of arguments for National Defense yet presented to the people of this country. 
The series is fair—there is no guesswork—many of the articles are based on 
the thinkings and findings of our own Army and Navy men—men who know. 








In the November Number 


“Wasters of Fighting Funds” 
By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


A startling revelation of how the pork-barrel absorbs the money that should defend 
the nation. 


“Business After the War” . 


Three sane, solid analyses of the economic effect of the war on the United States 
each from a different viewpoint and with different conclusions. Written by George 
E. Roberts, John H. Fahey, President of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and Professor John Bates Clark, Columbia University. 


OTHER INTERESTING FEATURES: 
“Noguchi—The Man Behind the Contagion-Fighters”—the wonderful young Japa- 
nese scientist of the Rockefeller Institute who is leading in the battle against the great plagues 


“Where Youth Is Served”—short stories of young stars who rose to Broadway fame in 
a night. 


“Keep Posted”—A Brisk Summary of big events for the busy man published every month 
along with some good laughs in “Under the Spreading Chestnut Tree.” 






15 Cents EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE $1.50 


the Copy NEW YORK the Year 
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THE THREE LAWS AND THE GOLDEN RULE 
is the sequel of ** Primordial.’’ Two young people, 
a girl and a boy shipwrecked in infancy on a desert 
island, do not meet until they are twenty years old. 
Previous to having met neither had ever seen a 
human being before. Naturally, their modes of 
living are extremely primitive and in this unusual 
story Morgan Robertson tells of their awakening 
to the immutable laws of Nature. It’s an idyll 


This is only one of thirty-five wonderful stories of Love, 
Adventure, Mystery and Humor in the new four-volume 
ejition ot Morgan Robertson. Today all that remains of 
this great American genius is a memory and the ambi- 
tion of two big magazines to put Morgan Robertson in 
his place in American literature and to give his widow 
a fair return from the literary efforts of her husband— 
a recognition that had been denied until this plan was 
launched. You can help this plan of recognition. You 


WHAT THEY SAY OF THESE BOOKS 


“Few of our contemporary “TI hold a high opinion of 
authors so richly deserve the Morgan Robertson’s work. 
honor of a collected edition as Please enter my tees 
Morgan Robertson, who was for your new editic 
one of our real story tellers.” —ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 
—JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. «x7, American writer has 
ever written better short sto- 
i ries than Morgan Robertson.” 
lover of real stories can afford —IRVIN COBB. 
to miss reading Morgan Rob- . , z 
ertson.”” “His stories are dully—his 
sea is foamy and his men 
—RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. have hair on their chests.’’ 


—BOOTH TARKINGTON. 
The very ocean ought to 


rise up and bow to Morgan “TIT have always regarded 
Robertson for his faithful Morgan Robertson as the 
ortraiture of itself and its ablest writer of sea stories in 


people."—RUPERT HUGHES. this country.’"—-REX BEACH. 


‘A master of his art. No 


** Morgan Robertson has written some of the greatest sea stories 


of our generation.” —GEORGE HORACE LORIMER, 
(Editor, Saturday Evening Post.) 


The Most Remarkable ‘Love Suey Ever 








W ritten 
of young love. With mother instinct the girl 
has made a crude doll out of a piece of wood 
and a few rags. The man objects to this rival 
for her affections and his attempt to destroy the 
doll is their first quarrel. In the unfolding drama of 
their existence is focused the passions, the virtues, 
the joys and sorrows that have marked the race 
of man in his struggle from the cave days through 
the ages of time. 

can make these four handsomely bound volumes of Mor- 
can Robertson's stories yours if you send us your sub- 
scription now for Metropolitan and McClure’s. We 
will pay for the books. We will pay the carriage 
charzes on them. We will pay Mrs. Robertson a 
cenerous royalty if you will pay tor the mazgazines 
just what they would cost you at the newsstands, and 
you may pay for your subscription in easy monthly 
payments. 


How You Can Get The 4 Books FREE v4 





The 35 Morgan Robertson stories, embracing his best 

work, arein four handsome cloth-bound volumes—over 

1,000 pages—over 300,000 words printe . in new 4 rr-t5 
easy-to-read type—titles stamped in gold. You METRO.- 
need send only ten cents now with this coupon. i POLITAN, 


After that, onedollara monthforfour morths P i co N. th 
to pay for the magaz pap ag Chat on l! The att atte oo 
books are yours FREE. uf. you wish to oa eee 
ent Please ser 4 
pay all at once, send only § 75. If you ¢ Morgan Robert 
prefer full leather binding, "send $5.7 75. son's new stories in 4 
We recommend this edition to ! , and enter my 


intion to Metropolitan 

and McClure’s, each for 18 
h Ij e to pay one 
month for four® months for 
magazines. The books are mine, 


book lovers. Magazines may be 
sent to different addresses. 











If you are at present a th 
subscriber to either Sree 
magazine, your sub- 

scription will be ex- A Name 


tended. 
4 Street 
Postage extra 


outside of the 4 City and State ‘ —_ 
United *Change terms of payment to six months if you prefer 
States. full leather binding. 
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HONOLULU 
S 


US RNEY 


The splendid 10,000 ". American stearers 
“ SIERRA,” “ SONOMA " or “ VENTURA” (classed 
100 Al Lloyds) Sydney in 19 days, affording 
the highest degree of comfort and luxury, 
Round trip Sydney $337.50 — first cabin — ro 
$130.00. Sailings every 21 days for Honolulu 
snd Sydney Grand Tour ‘of the 8S ~ 
Seas, including Honolulu, Samoa, New 
Zealand, Australia and Tahiti, $337.50, 

Round the world at reduced rates. Write 
for illustrated folders with colored maps 
of the Islands of the Pacific. 


OCEANIC S. S. CO. 
671 A Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


WintEeR TRAVEL, 
Tours to South America Bermuda, Florida 
and West Indies Best of accommodations used 
throughout Write for booklet 
Delta Tours 
202 Woodward Bldg. Washingtes, D D. ¢ 


IT’S SOUTH AMERICA NOW 


Most beautiful cities in the world. 
Climate, Scenery, Hotels, Social Life. 
Tours to Brazil, Argentina and all 
South American Points via Panama 
Canal. Write for booklet * M.’ 
305 S.Rebecca Street, Pittsburgh, Pa 















CRUISES © TROPICS 


By the United Fruit Co.’s ‘Great White Fleet,’ 
: cluding Panama Canal, and C ~ntral America. Leave 
January, February, March. Inclusive Fares 


Fall Tours ria 
Panama, etc 


CALIFORNIA exc. Peritions. 


Frequent departures. 


TH M | Three ey Tours de 
Su [H AMERICA saa jor P oe a Yee 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadeiphia, ( hieago, 


Los Angele» 
San Francisco, Mentreal, 


Teroente. 














TOURIST BODK FREE 


choviag colored views of the ur 
valed scenig beauty of the 


STATE OF WASHINGTON 


| 
where snow capped mountair | 
primeval forests, national parks, | 
unique cities attract the traveler. 
| 
j 


1. M. HOWELL, Sec. of State, Dept. D, Olympia, Wash. 
ARE YOU SEEKING A SCHOOL ? 


The EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY | 
of this 








issue offers a 





real help | 





Watkins Gien on 
Seneca Lake, N.Y. 


Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 





A Mineral Springs Cure and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM, from having first 


introduced into this country the 
brace the best tha: advanced medical science 
I'wo of the Drinking Springs are highly Radioactive 


THE BATHS iver: 


Schott treatment for heart disease. 


has approved 


Springs are 
hive times as strong. 


The treatment methods and equipment em- 
Treatments are given under the direction of physicians 


similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, but about 


THE RADIUM EMANATION FROM BRINE 


SPRING NO. 2 AVERAGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER LITER 





OF WATER, or nearly three times as much as 


Rheumatism, Gout, Diabetes, Obesity, Neuritis, 


and Liver, Heart and Circulatory System, Kidney Disease, 


offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe 
miles of 
Tennis Courts, 


Situated in a private park with 


Well-kept Golf Course. 


any 
Neuralgia, Anaemia, Diseases of the Digestive System 


well - built 


Clock Golf 


other American Spring known. For the treatment of 


and Disorders of the Nervous System, we | 
Ocrte' Hill Climbing exercise 
Golf. Music, Dancing. 


and graded walks for 
and Miniature 


Our Mustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be mailed on Request | 





! HI 1 i \ WATT: 
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RAYMOND-WHITCOMG 


~< wr ties 
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To the West Indies, Panama, 
Central American Wonder- 
land and the Spanish Main 


Tropical Three cruises of the utmost in comfort and luxury, vis- 
Cruises _ iting the beauty spots of the American Mediterranean. 
de Laue Stops at Havana and Santiago (with arrangements for 
side trip by rail across Cuba), at Port Antonio and 
Kingston (allowing time for the wonderful automobile ride across 
Jamaica), at Panama (with ample opportunity to see the great Canal 
in full operation), at Costa Rica (land of the world-famed scenic rail- 
road journey from Port Limon to San Jose, the mountain capital). 





. The ships for these cruises are the luxurious steamships “Pastores” 
Beautiful and “Tenadores” of the Great White Fleet. Built definitely forthe 
Sister Ships tropics, they are of 
7 American Registry — American Ownership — Under the American Fizz 


Departures: From New York, Jan. 29, Feb. 12, and March 11, 1916, arriving in New 


York on the return 24 days later. 


Price: \ncluding berth in outside room, meals and many shore excursions, $250 and up. 


SOUTH AMERICA CALIFORNIA 
Remarkable and Comprehensive Tours Tours on the Highest Plane of 
of two to five Months Duration. Travel Nov. 3 and 17, Dec. 14 


Jan. 15, Feb. 2, 5, 16 and 26, 1916 
Send for Booklet Desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


17 Temple Place Dept. | Boston, Mass. 
Ww A HIA __—7 CHl®) N 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 4 cy : SAN FRANCISCO 








WINTER CRUISES 4g 
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Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, N.C. 











a | or sa 
PINEHURST 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 


CAROLINA HOTEL and Cottages open for the Season NOVEMBER 10th, 1915 


G / The 3 eighteen - hole courses are aug- 
70 : oe . 

—__.. mented this year by the new nine-hole 
course which will be open for play. The fairways 
have been greatly improved during the Summer. 


eo The clay tennis courts at Pinehurst 
Tennis are famous both among profession- 
als and amateurs for their excellence. 


: The large stable of saddle and driv- 
y 
Livery ing horses will be under the direct 
supervision of the General Office this year. 


Trap Shooting Every facility provided 


for trap shooting, one 
of the largest equipments in America being lo- 
cated here. 4,000 acre private shooting preserve. 
Guides, trained dogs and shooting wagons to be 
had by day or week. 


Motoring Excellent new roads for fifty 


miles in every direction from 
Pinehurst enable the motorist to enjoy this form 
of recreation. 
No consumptives are received at Pinehurst 





Through Pullman service from New York via Seaboard Air Line Railway. Only one night from New York, 


Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 


Send for illustrated booklet giving full information. 


Leonard Tufts, 2°2 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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There the 
Pirates hid their Gold” 


—and every voyage, every port, every route of 
the Great White Fleet through the Golden Carib 
bean has the romance of buried treasure, pirate 
ships, and deeds of adventure—centuries ago. 
Today health and happiness are the treesures 
sought on the Spanish Main, and Great White 
Fleet Ships built especially for tropical travel 
bear you luxuriously to scenes of romance. 
Cruises from 15 to 25 Days to 
CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA CANAL, 
CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailings of GREAT WHITE FLEET Ships from New 
York every Wednesday and Saturday and fortnightly on 
Thursdays. Sailings from New Orleans every Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Saturday. For information write to 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 
United Fruit Company Steamship Service 
17 Battery Place, New York 


a 


~ 


Write for Our New Book 
“*CRUISING THE Central and South American 


CARIBBEAN”’ 


A story, with illustra- 

tions, about the Pirates, 

Buccaneers and Ma- 

rooners of the Spanish < 4» 
Main: Sir H nry Mor- Gs 
gan, Captain Kidd, 

Teach, “ Black- 

besrd.”’ Lafitte 

anc oth>rs. 


SRA acy SOONERS SAIUNG UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG 7 SOUTH AMERICA 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
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V AYBE conditions 
pt abroad have upsct 
your plans for taking 
“The Cure”-——at Karlsbad, 
Vichy or Aix. 

But your health need not su‘ 
fer—for Hotel Chamberlin, Old 
Po:nt Ccmfort, offers you every- 
thing that Europe can o‘fer; 
with less expenditure of Time, 
Money and Effort. 

Take “ THE CURE” and en- 
joy it, at [he Chamberlin, one of 
the world’s great Resort Hotels. 
Nauheim, Vichy and A:x Baths 
every sort of [reatment,all under 
competent Medical direction. 

And the Social Life at Hotel 
Chamberlin—del.ghtful people. 
divers‘on and sport; a Cuisine 
that addstothe Epicurean repute 
of the Southland; an environ- 
ment un.que and charming, amid 
the ga.ety of Army and Navy life. 

Ccme to Hotel Chamberlin 
now—and you will come again. 


For strated booklets apply at all tourist 
bureaus or transportation offices, or address 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager 
FORTRESS MON2OER, VA. 


New York Office 


Bertha Rufiner Hetel Bureau MeAlpin Hetel 
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Both Arms of the S rvice 
at Old Point Comfort 
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HERE is no lovelier spot 

fora winter's outing than 

this Island of om ee 
ment—unique in the tradi- 
tions and atmosphere of 
four centuries of Spanish 
rule. It has a climate softer 
and more delightful than 
that of the Riviera or 
Southern California — a 
charm which few can resist. 


a ey 


°9 4 SD 


Which covers every expense for the entire cruise 








Big steamers “Carolina,” “Brazos,” and others are especially designed and 
luxuriously fitted for service in the tropics. You make the steamer your 
hotel during the entire trip from New York to and around the island, touch- 
ing at principal ports and returning again to New York. A sailing every 
Saturday at noon. 













Write for this beautifully illustrated free booklet, “Porto Rico Cruise,” 
which tells in a most absorbing way the pleasures of this voyage. 
Just fill out the coupon and mail it to 


Cruising Department 
° i - 11 Broadway 

Porto Rico Line ‘ NewyYox 
We can also plan your trip to include Cuba, Mexico, Bahamas, 
Florida, Texas and other resorts of 


A THE _ AMERICAN 
AGW MEDITERRANEAN 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 


BOSTON, 192 Washington St. [ HILADELPHIA, 701 Chestnut S:. 
WASHINGTON, 1306 F St..N.W. NEW YORK, 290 Broadway 


Cruising 
ept. 

Porto Rico 

ine 

11 Broadway, 
New Yor 

Kindly send me your 

free booklet * ‘Porto Rico 

Cruise. 
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SOCIETY 


TOWN & COUNTRY professes to a frank 
and wholesome friendliness toward out- 
door life and luxurious living. It reflects 
this life with accuracy and understand- 
ing whether it touches social events, art, 
books, the drama, country house life, 
golf, polo, tennis, travel, hunting, dogs, gardening or 
happenings in Diplomatic Circles or in the Army and 
Navy. 


TOWN & COUNTRY keys its comment to the tone of 
the drawing-room. It is a pictorial paper but it selects 
its pictures with a view to the eternal interest that 
exists in people who do noteworthy things. 
There is a theatre in New York which contains 
only two hundred seats. Its great attraction is 


that there is nothing promiscuous about its atmos- 
phere, its productions or its audience. 


TOWN & COUNTRY’S great attraction to its readers 
is that there is nothing promiscuous about its atmos. 
phere, its contents or its audience. 


It is doubtful, indeed, judged by the character of its 
contents and appearance, if a higher 
standerd of quality could be at- 
tained in periodical publishing. 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


Established 1846 
No. 8 West 40TH St.,. New York 


36 ISSUES $5.00 A YEAR 25 CENTS A COPY 
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“By Way of New Orleans” 


The most comfortable way to or from the 
CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 


It means a “Hundred Golden Hours at Sea’”’ on 
Southern Pacific Steamships 
“MORGAN LINE” 
affording direct connections with the 
Sunset Limited 
Every Day in the Year—No Extra Fare 
New Orleans Los Angeles San Diego San Francisco 
White for full information and literature 


L. H. NUTTING, General Passenger Agent, New York City 
ne — adway 366 Broadway 39 Broadway 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Send in the Coupon below with 
$2 and we will send you with 
our compliments a copy of the 
Winter Fashions Number and enter 
your subscription for Twelve addi- 
tional numbers beginning with the 
Vanity Number. Or, if more con- 
venient, send coupon without 
. money, and your subscription 








| 


er 


The Winter. Fashions- 


FAs 









discusses more thoroughly than usual the com- 
plete Winter costume; showing the mode in its 
Winter culmination—the charming models smart 
couturiers evolve for their private clientele. Its 
pages are crowded with illustrztions and descrip- 
tione of the smartest Winter gowns, suits, hats, 
furs, veils, and the smaller wardrobe accessories 
which either make or mar the finished costume. 


Vogue is a beautifully illustrated magazine ; the 
acknowledged authority on what is worn by 
well-dressed American women. 


$2 Invested in Vogue 
Will Save You $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really 
expensive gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that miss 
being exactly what you want, are the ones that 
cost more than you can afford. 


Why take chances again this year when by sim- 
ply sending in the coupon, and at your conven- 
ience paying $2—a tiny fraction of the loss on a 
single ill-chosen hat or gown—you can insure the 
correctness of your whole wardrobe ? 


*s. tay Fo start by the Vanity 
* umber an continue 
* «well el ee oe The Numbers which Follow 
Ss bs elevennumbers,twelve Vogue is published twice a month, on the first and on the 
5 ~" numbers in all. fifteenth, and is sold everywhere at 25 cents a copy. The 
7%? “&, ~ numbers which follow the Winter Fashions Number include 
1% J tage, ¢ ~ the Vanity Number (November 15) replete with those graceful 
%, 7? Me touches which make the smart woman smart and telling 
sb haylin . where to get them and how to use them, and then (on 
“, 4 4a Cn ~*~. December |) THE CHRISTMAS GIFTS NUMBER said to be the 
Ye ey, RK ° Pin. 4 most successful Christmas idea issued by any magazine in 
e no? Ls, * the world. Every number of Vogue is a special number 
g& & ig %  y %, q adapted to the season and meeting the immediate require- 
~’; ™ 4, %h, Zr a, Me ments of women who desire distinction in dress; women 
eX. °, whose homes are artistically furnished and whose enter- 
GS ~\ % 4 6 iy aX tainments are fashionably unique. 
Ye, ys Ra % ~~ 
S, ~ 4 ey tng .. VOGUE, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
‘a, M 
* wee Z 4° % CONDE NAST, Publisher. 
tp ‘ages rok 7 
oe SR RS oy 
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There is youth enough to last us as long 
as we live—but we mustn’t waste it. 

We measure our lives by the years that 
have passed when we ought to measure them 
by our physical vigor. 

We attribute to loss of youth discom- 
forts and annoyances that are really im- 
paired health. That disinclination to ex- 
ercise isn’t middle age; it is degenerating 
muscles and hardening arteries. The years 
are not to blame for a muddy complexion. 
Its causes are inactive skin and injudicious 
eating. The book seems dry, the play dull 
and social intercourse tiresome, not because 
we have outlived our powers for enjoyment 
but because we have wasted them. 

There is a fountain of youth—right liv- 
ing. When we learn to make the most of 
our physical resources, when we become 
truly “healthwise” we have found out how 


The Measure of Life 





to prolong youth’s vigor and enthusiasm 
into our later years. 

The great health resort at Battle Creek 
is a true Health University, a place where 
people are not only helped to get well but 
taught to keep well. 

A thorough physical examination shows 
the patient’s individual needs in health 
development and conservation. The defi- 
nite prescriptions in diet and exercise can 
be followed in their more important features 
anywhere. Not only is the “expectation of 
life” based on physical condition made 
greater, but the true measure of life which is 
the capacity for enjoyment is prolonged 
indefinitely. 

Write to Battle Creek for the new book 
about the Sanitarium and its methods. 
Address 145 Administration Building, Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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ELIZABETH HARDING, BRIDE {} A? 


ne F THE girl who catches the bnde’s bouquet believes in signs 
tJ) she should begin at once to put the fimshing touches to her 
knowledge of housekeeping. 


Not the least important thing to know is the possibilities in Ivory 
Soap. Let her be familiar with the many and vaned purposes for 
which good housekeepers use Ivory and she will have no cleaning 


problem to puzzle her later. 
You may have a copy free of 
charge by sending your name [his information is condensed into a little booklet entitled 


and cddress with a request “CL ; . ” ' . aer’ 
for “The Bride’s Book"’ to Elizabeth Harding, Bnde”. Whether you expect to be married 


The Procter & Gamble Co, 08 already are responsible for the care of a home and family, 
Dept. 6-K, Cincinnati, Ohio you will find this booklet interesting and helpful. 


IVORY SOAP...... |i _ 994% PURE 


IT FLOATS 


Factories at lvorydele, Ohio, Port lvory, New York, Kansas City, Kansas, Hamilton, Canede. 
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Malin Food Baby 











Absolutely Pure 


Made from 


Grape Cream of Tartar 
NO ALUM 


There is Much 
to be 
Thankful For 


After one changes from coffee 
to well-made 


POSTUM 


—the pure food-drink. 


A ten days’ trial shows the 
way to health and comfort— 


“There's a Reason 














Like the U. S. Dollar 
A Standard 


Everywhere 4 Made in | 
Self-Filling, 
Safety and 


Regular Types— 
“To Fit Every Hand” 
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